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and partly unseen, and its evolution is simple and direct 
Now if we give tlie name of “naturalism” to any specimen 
of the latter waj of thinking that also asserts the univor- 
aality of mechanistic determination throughout the universe, 
the present Introduction to Philosophy may bo bnofly de- 
scribed as an attempt so to state naturalism as to make it 
harmoniously continuous with religious faith Professor 
Paulsen does not believe lu a philosophy that is only a 
“ philosophy of the human mind ’ The philosophic aim 
until Locke s time was always to give as unified an account 
as possible of all existence m the heavens above and on 
the earth beneath , and our author thinks that Philosophy 
should never have taken anything less than this for her 
ideal task On this view it is impossible to separate phi 
losophy from the natural sciences But the natural sciences 
left to themselves have more and more drifted towards an 
atomistic materialism Tor atomistic materialism, however, 
the very existence of consciousness is inexplicable, and re 
mama what has been called by one of Paulson’s colleagues 
an ‘ absolute world riddle ’ Tho notion that the spiritual 
must be something completely foreign to the primarily 
real, and its connection with the real an absolute enigma, 
IS of coarse sufficient, as onr author says, to stamp with in 
adequacy any theory that implies it He accordingly sub 
stitutes for physical atomism an idealistic monism or mo 
dermzed hylozoism which, being supported by inductive 
arguments, is to say the least as “scientific an hy- 
pothesis The universe on this view is animated or 
spiritual both in its parts and as a whole, and the nature 
of Being IS most reasonably to be conceived e^elywhe^e 
after the analogy of our own immediately expenenced life 
In this latter, feeling and appetency are more primordial 
elements than conception and reasoning, so it is fair to sup 
pose that the inner life of the infra human parts of the 
-world 13 of a more appetitive oi conative sort, whilst the 
Soul of the larger totals (the globe which we inhabit and 
the starry heaven itself) involving our rational souls, as it 
does also knows all that our reason lets us know and much 
more besides Psycho physical monism has had a number 
of advocates in recent yeais I know none as persuasive 
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puguaut from beginning to end Tlie very charm and un- 
techmcality of bis style will be accounted a crime by read 
exs who believe that only what i3 streng imssenschaftlich can 
be counted true I myself should be glad to see the system 
tightened in certain places, and am personally doubtful of 
many propositions m which Professor Paulsen believes 
All these defects, however, are minor matters in my ej es in 
comparison with the one immense merit of his work, which 
IS its perfect candor and frank abandonment of dogmatic 
pretence The besetting sm of philosophers has always 
been the absolutism of then intellects We find an assump 
tiou that was the soul of Scholasticism, the assumption 
namely that anything that is necessary in the way of 
belief must be susceptible of aiticulate proof, as ram- 
pant as it ever was, m the irreligious agnosticism of 
to day, and we find it moreover blossoming out into 
corollaries, as, for instance, that to believe anything with 
out such proof is to be unscientific, and that to be un 
scientific is the lowest depth to which a thinking mind 
can fall Now these assumptions necessarily make phi 
losophy discontinuous with life, because biologically con 
sidered man's life consists for the most part in adjust 
meuts that are unscientific, and deals with probabilities 
and not with certainties Professor Paulsen makes phi 
losophy and. life continuous again bo the pedants of both 
camps among us will unite m condemnation of his work 
Life lies open, and the philosophy whioh their intellects 
desiderate must wear the form of a closed system We 
need ever to be reminded afresh that no philosophy can 
be more than an hypothesis As a great contemporary 
thiuker, PenouTier, has said “Toute philosophie qm ne 
tient pas compte avant tout des incertitudes et des varia- 
tions et (les coutradictions de la philosophie, mais qui 
s entretiont daus 1 illusion de les suppnmer pour s en 
afTianchir, est, disons le hantemeut, un pur enfantillage, 
auquel un homme ne doit plus s nrreter ’ 

I frankly confess that it is the anti absolutism of Pro- 
fessoi Paulsen that pleases me in him most I have said 
nothing of the predominantly histone method of his expo 
sition, winch in the pages that follow is very happily and 
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ha fonntl. The contrary conceptions by ^\hich this ->10^ is 
bounded and tlcfmod arc SupranaluraUsltc Jlualism and 
Atomistic Materialism. Tlio lormer is the sjstcm o( Uie 
clitneh doctrine, the heritage of lucdiicval scholasticism 
which ^\as haucled donu to the eighteenth century in tho 
new scholasticism of Protestanism. It separates body and 
mind as two suhslauces roeiel^ accidentally and temporarily 
conjoined; it seohs to liold apart God and nature as two 
loalities foreign to each other. Atomistic matonulisin, 
however, is tlio philosophj' which the niechauical oxphunu 
tion of uatnxe, in vogue mneo tho soxeutoouth century, re- 
gards as containing not motoly its own uUnnato premises, 
but the final notions concciuing tho woild at largo. 

■\Vq may construe tho whole history of modern phi- 
losophy as a continued attempt to oicicomo tliis opjiosi- 
tion. Traditional supranatiiralism opposes God to the 
world ns an ostiamundauo and antliroppinorphic individual. 
It assumes that after having once created tlio world out of 
nothing this God coutinucs occasionally to act upon it. 
Modem science has cut tho very ground fiom under this 
view. Tho uniform roign of law in all natural occuironces 
is the principle of natural science. One domain after an- 
other has been made subject to this principle, and thus tho 
thought gradually has come to prevail with irresistible 
force that all natural processes are to ho considered ns tho 
results of uniformly-acting forces. Mnteiialism believes 
that this notion is tho final outcome of the scientific 
hnowledge of things, anil invests it with tho dignity of a 
metaphysic. The whole of re.slity is nothing but a system 
of blindly-acting physical forces. The old supvanatu- 
ralistic system defended itself against this view partly with 
the traditional w'eapons of ontological and cosmolof^ical 
speculation, above ail, however, by aspoising and defaming 
the materialistic philosophy and ev en the modern sciences, 
wlienever occasion seemed to demand it, as godless innova- 
tions, dangerous to tlie State and society. 

Philosophy attempts to overcome this opposition yront 
mthin. It everywhere attempts— and we may legard this 
attempt as the moving factor iu the entire development of 
modem philosophy— to jeconciVe the religious view of the 
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ivorld uitli tlte scientifiG ex^i^anatwn of nature, jifany Tvill re- 
gard this as an attempt to square the circle. Perhaps the 
task somewhat resembles that undertaking. Approximate 
values only can be reached in the latter case. iNor is the 
problem ever completely solved in the former. At any 
rate, ve must recognize it as a historical fact that the 
philosophical thought of the last three centuries has been 
tending towards this goal. 

Modem science is its starting-point and precondition, 
while the universal reign of law in natnral occurrences is 
its fundamental idea. "Whatever is not in accord with this 
thought lies outside of the sphere of modem philosophy. 
Its second fundamental conviction is that the teaching of 
natural science concerning reality is not all that can be 
said of it, that reality is sometbing else and something more 
than a corporeal world moved according to the laws of 
xrfecbanics. Many different attempts have been made to 
determine what this sometbing is or to prove that it cannot 
be determined at all. But everybody has at bottom 
acknowledged its existence. "U^hat is not in accord with 
this idea also lies outside of the pale of modem philosophy. 

Both of these feahires are conspicuous in the two great 
currents in which the philosophy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centmies moves. The rationalisHc-metnpliysical 
course of development, whose chief ropiesentatives are 
Descartes, S^noza, and Leibniz, recognizes the trnth of the 
mo(i^xa~phjsic(tl vietv of the icorld and then supplements it 
with a metaphysical view. The empMcaUpositivistic train of 
thought native to England, represented by Zocjce, Berleley, 
and Surae, sets out from the same presupposition. Epis- 
temological reflection, however, leads it to the belief that 
the physical view is not absolute truth, but an occideut.'il 
view, a projection of reality upon our sensibility. In Jxant 
the two views meet and interpenetrate in a very peculiar 
manner. But what is most important, from him we date 
the significant turning-point which aims to bring about a 
peace between the religious view of the world and the 
scientific explanation of nature by separating the religious 
disposition from the intellectual function and basing the 
former on volition. 
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The (loielopraont assumes a poctiliar form m the nine- 
kcnth century The deTolopmont ol philosophical thought 
separates, in Germany at least, into three distinct epochs 
Tlio first epoch la given up to spcciilaiiie philosophy This 
IS au attempt not merely to supplement the physical viou 
of the world, but to ovcrcomo it altogether by explaining 
it in a speculative motapbysical vvay by a spiritual logical 
principle Dunug the second third of the century , after 
the failure of the speculatne uiidertalving philosophy lost 
confidence in itself and was subjected to populai contempt 
Then the phy sical vieu gained the ascomloncy and expressed 
itself in ft jnafcinohahc mctitphysics v.bich it legaided as 
absolute truth This now largely prevails among the 
educated up to this day It has of late taheu hold of the 
masses, who are heginmng to reflect on their condition 
Dunug the last third of the century philosophy has been 
auftkoued from its lethargy into neu life, and has attaclTed 
the old problem not to supersede or to overcome the 
physical view, but to supplement and complete it by a 
broader and profoundor couceplion of reality— by meto 
physics rcchncr and Zofze may bo mentioned as tbe 
representatives of the older generation, Lange and JFundt 
as representatives of the now 

A closer examiuatiQii of the philosophical state of the 
present and the direction winch philosophy is taking leads 
me to make the following claBSification* 

The philosophy of tho present is 

(1) PI enomenalisltc postltvisitc Its epistemological 
creed IS There is no absolute knowledge of reality, least 
of all in physics Ilie corporeal world is a world of pho 
nomeua Hence in Germany it leans on Kant 

(2) It IS idealistic monistic Its metaphy sical creed is 
In so far as wo can attempt to determine the nature of 
reality, we must tuin to the world of innei experience In 
the evolution of mind wo find tho most intelligible or rather 
the only intelligible, expression of the content of reality 
The final thought to which the facts lead us is this Reality, 
which IB represented to our bodscs by the corporeal world 
as a uniform system of raovemenis is the manifestation of 
a universal spiritual life that is to bo conceived os an 
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idea, as the dexelopment of a umtaiy reason, a reason 
wliicli infinitely transcends our notions. In this respect it 
retains the general features of the cosmology of specula- 
tive philosophy, or rather of all idealistic philosophy since 
Plato. 

(3) It is turning from an inlcUectnalislic to a voluntaristic 
conception, especially in psychology. Here we may recog- 
nize first, the influence of Schopenhauer, secondly, the in- 
creasing importance of the modem biological view. This 
conception, however, is also coming to the front in meta- 
physics and in our notion of the universe. At this point 
it finds its support in the Kantian thought which assigns 
to the will its proper place in the view of the world. 
Protestant theology is also in a state of transition from in- 
tellectualism to voluntarism dne to these influences. 

(4) It is turning to an evdutionislic-tdeological view, 
hlodern cosmology and biology are eserting their influence 
on metaphysics as well as on psychology and natnral phi- 
losophy. They are supported here by idealistic monism. 
They have also' begun to pervade pracixcal philosophy. 
Ethics and sociology, jurisprudence and politics are aboni 
to give up the old formalistic treatment and to employ in- 
stead the teleological method : purpose governs life, hence 
the science of life, of individual as well as collective life, 
must employ this principle. 

(5) Einally, this element is connected with a characteris- 
tic that marks the entire philosophy of the nineteenth 
century and distinguishes it from the preceding period : I ^ 
mean its hmifor Idstory. The older philosophy rests on the, 

end. UAtoical snianUfin cancajifinn of reality % 
it is abstract and rationalistic. Speculative philosophy 
begins with the interpretation of mental evolution; it then 
attempts to interpret nature historically, as it were, at least 
according to a logical-genotical scheme. The natural sci- 
ences have followed along these lines, and have in reality 
treated nature historically in the cosmological and biologi- 
cal theory of evolution. In doing this they are plainly 
working into the hands of philosophy, which has always 
endeavored to combine the physical and mental worlds into 
a consistent view of the whole. 
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Pbilosopliy seems to me to be moving in this ^direction 
at present. At any rate, Cbis is fcbe direction in which the 
thoughts herein presented tend- ^ 

As was indicated above, modern philosophy finds itself 
in a predicament because of its intermediate position be- 
tween the religious view of the world and the mechanical 
explanation of nature. Here, as everywhere else, the 
mediator is very apt to find himself battling icith t\co ene- 
mies. On the one hand, philosophy is exposed to the attacks 
of superaatural theology. It is accused of undermining the 
doctrines recognized by the cliurch and protected by the 
Skate. In the beginning the powej of the state was regu- 
larly employed to suppress philosophical heresies, fre- 
quently with success. To-day this proce lure is practically 
abandoned, at least on Protestant soil. It is true that such 
has been the case only for a short time, and that in many 
circles the inclination still exists to call out the police force 
agaiuat the philosopher. "Who has not heard the accusa- 
tion, even in the most recent times, that the social-democ- 
racy is not a social or political party, but a view of the 
world ; that atheism is its dogma, and that the infidel pro 
fesaora are ita instigatois? And to this day, Catholicism 
adheres to the medieval conception that it is the duty of 
the spiritual and temporal authorities to control philosophy 
and to suppress it, if the case demands. The only differ- 
ence is that the temporal power is no longer so willing to 
proceed against heresy as of old. 

On the other hand, philosophy is ihaligned by the rep- 
resentatives of a purely physical view of the world. " The 
philosophy professors,” the most calumniated persons 
since Schopenhauer, are derided as priests of the second 
order, who are appointed to second the church in its 
struggle against Science, as people who are paid to confuse 
the youth by all kinds of obscure and abstruse discussions, 
in order to prejudice them against Science and to driTe 
them into the arms of the autlioritative creed. 

It is not my intention to defend philosophy against 
these accusations, or to examine whether and how much 
truth may be in them. All I care to do is to show that 
they are due to the historical position which modem 
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philosophy occupies. They will last as long as their cause 
lasts, that is, as long as the opposition between the church 
doctrine and science lasts. And as long as this hostility 
continues the church will oppose a philosophy which 
marshals the conclusions of science against the traditional 
doctrine, rather than oppose the scientific detail work 
which, by the very nature of the case, confines itself to a 
Tery narrow sphere and may easily avoid a conflict with 
the teachings of the church. And just so long will the 
other side suspect a philosophy of being untrue to itself 
that talks about limits of human knowledge, and concedes 
the right of a religious view of the world alongside of 
scientific research. And the stronger this opposition be- 
comes the more difficult will the position of philosophy be. 
“Materialism is the necessary correlate of Jesuitism; the 
water in these tubes invariably stands at the same height." 
M'e find these woids of Paul d© Lagarde everywhere con- 
firmed in history; they are true of Protestant asT^ell as 
Catholic Jesuitism, The more rigorous the creed becomes, 
the more intense becomes the animosity of the opposition, 
and the more intense will be the animosity of both parties 
against philosophy. The Church persecutes her as the 
more dangerous champion of infidelity ; radicalism regards 
her as an unreliable or faithless ally, who is in communi- 
cation with the hostile camp. Philosophy will not find 
peace until sciei^ is reconciled with faithT By faith, 
however, we do not mean a system of dogmatics. Until 
then her task will be to slay at her post between the two 
hostile hosts, regardless of the missiles from either side, 
having aa her shield a good conscience, as her_ mottD, 
“BubjecHp^n_ojone_bn^to^TrDlh alone." 

In conclusion, let me saya word concerning the manner 
in which I shall treat the subject. I have everywhere set 
myself two tasks : (1) to develop the philosophical problems 
and their possible solutions, and at the same time to pre- 
sent and to prove the solution which seems to me to bo the 
correct one ; (2) at every point to indicate, at least in out- 
line, the historical development of philosophical thought. 
That both methods regularly lead to the same goal is most 
likely duo to a kind of pre-established harmony. As far 
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as I can sco, every tlnukcr lias, on tlie one baud, regarded 
bis tbongbts as a solntion demanded b} the facts, on tbo 
other, as tbo goal of bisloncal development, and bas 
attempted to coumdco others of this truth Of course tbo 
choice ol the bistonenUy-aiguificant points by ivbicb the 
direction of the devolopment is determined ultimately 
and always depends on their agreement with oue s onu 
thoughts Just as, according to tbo old saying, “ Man is 
the measure of things," one’s own thoughts are the measure 
of the thoughts of others 

I espect that the objection will bo raised that I am too 
apt to Ignore the dilTcrcuccs that exist between the ideal 
istic systems, or that I obliterate them by harmonizing 
them It was not my lutoutiou to escape this objection 
My concern was to point out historically the mam feat- 
ures of this form of thought m its general outlines, Jho 
differences necessarily fell into the background 
genius of Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza and I^ibnir, Hume 
and Kant, rechner aud Lotze, is certainly not tbo same, 
and the difTerenccs between tbcir pbilosoplucal systems 
are groat, they saw that themselves Aud yet it may bo 
cxpcxliont for tbo tinio being to disregard the differences 
and to emphasize the great features that they baio m com> 
raon In geographical instnictiou wo first place before 
the pupil charts which show ouly the raaiu outlines of 
couutnes and oceans, the principal mountain chains and 
the great water courses Special charts showing the small 
est details would simply confuse him It seems to me that 
the student fares similarly in the history of philosophy If 
the history is presented to him at the outset with it*, eod 
Jess great and little differences of views aud arguments, 
helpless confusion easily results, and the end of it all is a 
iaigWiiA ■steyAimta "Rn ttnritss Vo beVieve VhnV ttio Viistory 
of philosophy teaches that eveiy philosopher is opposed to 
the other and hence that the entire nndertaUing results in 
nothing 

In opposition to this view the historical suggestions 
herein presented aim to produce the conviction tliat the 
work of philosophical reflection winch has lasted for <50 
many centunes has not been in vain, butrathei that it leads 
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to a view of the world that is uniform in its mam features 
and assumes a more pronounced shape as the years roll on 
The lustory of philosophy is the road to truth as much as 
the history of any other science Of course it is full of 
deviations and circuitous paths 

Should connoisseurs condescend to read this hook md 
then come to the conclusion that they have not been repaid 
for their trouble, I shall not feel verv much aggrieved I 
ha%e never in my life met anybody who w as able to satisfy 
the connoisseurs, especially mot in Germany that is so full 
of connoisseurs m all branches of knowledge But let them 
not accnse me of having deceived them an introduction 
IS surely not written for connoisseurs 

Should this book come into the hands of my old stn 
dents, I beg them to take it as a greeting from the author 
and in remembrance of houis that were once spent to 
gether I also hope that here and tliere a reader of my 
^hcs will find in these discussions a desirable supplement 
to many thoughts simply suggested in that work* 

Pn pAtnsEN 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE NATURE AND IMPORT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

There ^vas a time, and that time is not very remote 
from us, Tvhen the opinion widely prevailed that philos- 
ophy had outlived its usefulness, that the positive sci- 
ences had taken its place, j Its raison d'etre was conceded 
on the ground that it served as a preliminary stage to 
scientific knowledge, |but it was held that we should no 
longer attempt to gain a knowledge of the world and objects 
by general speculation. ' Let pliilosophy oko out its ov- 
istonce ns the harmless di\crsion of sterile minds that are 
not fitted for real scientific labor. Not all, however, who 
lay claim to scientific training ought to be required to busy 
themselves with philosophy. 

We need not discuss the question whether philosopliy 
is to some extent responsible for the discredit into which 
it foil about the middle of this century. It is probable on 
o prion grounds that this is the case. Kowhoro w’as 
philosophy so slightingly treated as in Germany. In that 
country a period of neglect followed the reign of specula- 
tive philosophy. It therefore seems natural to infer .a 
xattfsih ■cuinrmftnni hrure, ■nidi 'to ‘rt'girrli x'lntomqh ’m 
which all philosophy was held as the reaction, against the 
speculative philosophers and their disciples who, with 
tjieir dvprwcpning pride, had given offence to scientific 
rosearclf no less than to common-sense. The German 
reader had allowed himself to Ik* intimidated long cnnngh 
l)y their austere m.anner,' and Imd been irapo'sod upon by 
their turbid profoundno'ss. He had i)ormitted speculative 
philosophy to charactorive as shallow and to call in ques- 
tion whatever he happened to understand. But he finally 
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took courage and resolved to despise everything that might 
remind him of his past humiliation Had Hegel re’ached 
Kant s age he would himself have lived to see the reaction 
Instead, others, like Techner andliotze, became the victims 
of an indifference which they had neither caused nor 
deser%ed 

Meanwhile a new era has arrived Although the former 
contempt for philosophy Las not wholly died out, we may 
say that this feeling is not so characteristic of the last third 
of the century as it was of the second Philosophy is begin 
nmg to recover from tbe effects of public neglect It :s re 
gaming the sympathy of larger circles and has resumed 
more friendly relations with scientific research 

This is as it should be Foi, lu truth,*" philosophy^is not 
a matter that Ctan outlive its usefulness Nor is it the busi 
ness of a few barren and abstruse thinkers, but the con 
cern of all ages and all mankmiT) Indeed ive may say, 
philosophy IS not something that one may have or not have 
at will In a ceitain setise everj human being that rises 
above the dull level of animal life has a philosoph} , the 
only question is xihat kind of philosophy he has Is it 
one rudely fashioned fiom a few stray fragments of knowl 
edge and disconnected thoughts, or one that is the result 
of thorough and logical study, and founded upon a univer 
sal examination of leality’ 

fThe intellectual life of man is distinguished from that 
of the brute by hia capacity to theorize and his ability to 
see things in their relation to the whole) The lonei am 
mal sees and hears, and, most bkely, has ideas and recol 
lections, but it does not reflect on them They come and 
go as isolated facts in the natnral course of events They 
^ are significant only as motives for the will ^In man, intel 
lectual activity emancipates itself from necessity Theo 
xetical interest is aroused He gathers and examines the 
\ elements supplied by perception , he does not rest until he 
has combined them into a systematic conception of the 
whole Practice and technics are satisfied with a knowl 
edge of details , theoretical interest is directed towards the 
j whole In this way philosophy arises In the most gen \ 
{ eral sense of the term, philosophy is simply the continn- 
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/ally-repeated attempt to arriTC at a compreliensiA e and 
'systematic knowledge of the form and connection, the 
1 meaning and import of all things. ) 

It is apparent that in this sense every nation and every 
man, at least evfery normally-developed man, has a philos- 
ophy. The plain man of the people, too, has a philosophj . 
His catechism may have supplied him with the fundamental 
ideas of the same. He gives an answer to the question re- 
garding the origin and the destiny 6f the world and man. 
In this sense peoples living in a slate of nature have their 
philosophy also. Thus the Indian and the Kew Zealander 
formed a conception of the nniverse and its spatial struc- 
ture. They had an answer to the question concerning the 
' Whence and t heJ Whith er of things, and saw a rational con- 
nection between cosmic occurrences and human life, fin 
this interpretation, therefore, philosophy is a universal 
human function. Philosophy is coextensive with mental 

1. The Belation of Philosophy to Beligion and Myth61ogy. 

“In the common usage of langtiage the term philosophy 
has a narrower meaning.^ "We no longer speak of a history of 
philosophy before the flood, as was commonly done form- 
erly, nor do we designate as philosophy the contents of the 
catechism or the ideas of savage tribes concerning the uni- 
verse. All these we distinguish from philosophy as myth- 
ology or religion. It is certainly not my intention to re- 
move or obliterate this line of separation, but rather to 
try to define it and thus more closely to determine the 
nafjiTAi ■qliilmHujliiy . qhilnjyvjh^- 

from religion according to principles of division, thati 
of ^bjec^jind that of function. First, we may sa}-, the ^ 
’’collective mind is the subject of the mythological concep-! 
tion of the nniverse ; the individual mind, tha^of philosophy.^, 
("Wherever we have phil^ophy, it is the product of indi- 
vidual mental effort There is no philosophy without a 
philosopher. For that reason it is named after him ; ve 
call it Platonic, Spinozistic, Kantian philosophy.) Hjthol- 
ogy, on the other hand, like folk-lore and language, is not 
the result of the conscious work of an individual, it is the 
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product of a wliole people There is no inTentor of Ian 
ghage, nor an inventor of tUe primitive mytliico religious 
viens of the worldf the ongin of which is intimatelj con- 
nected with language and poesy Nowadajs no one speaks 
of a founder of the Egyptian or the Greek religion The 
Christian and Mohammedan religions have their re 
spective founders, they, however, viere not concerned 
with an original creation of conceptions previously un 
known, but onlj with a reform whose aim was practical 
rather than theoretical 

Coirespondiug to this subjective difference there is a 
difference of function ^PUiloaopUj la the product of the 
inquiiing and thinking mmif , the mythico religious concep- 
tion of the woild IS the pToduct of poetic fancy, which 
combines and supplements its data aud bnngs them into 
relation with a transcendent world created by it ' All 
astronomical and terrestiial phenomena are at times, 
though not consistently, conceived as the voluntary acts 
of transcendent powers that are well or ill disposed 
towards the ego furthenng or obstructing its aims All 
' explanations are in answer to the question concerning the 
^TVhy aud the Wherefoie of things ' 

^ ^ Philosophy, on the other hand, begins with intellectual 
^apprehension and takes things as they are Its mam 
object IS to discover tbe "What and the How instead of the 
"Wherefore 1 (Hence it aims first of all, to determine: 
> phenomena as such and their relations in space and time { 
In tins manner it attains to a knowledge of laws, and with 
the aid of this knowledge it attempts to explain objects m 
general with increasing certainly This is scientific pro- 
cedure Philosophy IS origiually nothing more than the 
scientific knowledge of reahty as distinguished fiom or 
opposed flae myti’mcD religious notion oi the universe > 

• Hence it follows that there is a difference m the manner 
in which the individual forms his philosophy and his 
mjdbico religious ideas vThe individual is a participant in 
philosophy by an act of (kir^ng^m mythology and leligion 
hj faith ) A faith philosophy is as much of an internal con 
tradiction as a philosophizing leligion This is true even 
of the highest forms of religion, foi the individual partici 
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pates in them, not as a thiuhing and inquiring being, but 
as the member of a people, of a Ijistoncal community. 
His religion is essentially* his, as something he has receh ed. 
Even though the content of philosophy is not his diiect 
production, it appears as something obtained through his 
on-n exertions, as something vrhich he might have thought 
out for himself in the first instance. 

The relation between philosophy and religion thus out- 
lined throws light upon a conspicuous fact in the history 
of mental life, the fact that there is often a hostile oppo- 
sition between the two. Por the most part strained rela- 
tions existed between the* philosophy of the West, in its 
two great phases of development in antiquity and modem 
times, and the traditional conceptions of religion. Indeed, 
this relation often becomes one of open hostility. The 
best Inoxru example of such a hostile encounter in the 
history “of Greek philosophy is furnished by the sentence 
and execution of Socrates as a contemner of the gods and 
a corrupter of the youth. But this is not the only cas 
on record. The history of modern philosophy contain 
scarcely a page that does not tell of both internal am 
external conflicts. Tlie champions and pioneers of moder 
thought were all of them opposed and persecuted by th 
ofiioial or volnutary custodians of tradition, and in fur; 
regarded themselves ns the opponents of the reiguiiij 
system. I have only to call to mind Bruno and Galilee 
Descartes and Spinoza, Hobhes aud Docke, Voltaire am 
Kousseau, Leibniz .and WoIflT, Kant and Eichto. All o 
these men were treated as foes. They were either perse 
cttteh'anci puiiisneh hrrecfiy, or fue'ir ■'vr/emgs T^-ur-b tju] 
pressed aud burned by the public executioner, or they wer 
hampered in their activity as teachers by all kinds o 
restrictions and aspersions. The conflict has not come t 
an end at the present day, even though the old weapon; 
have, for the most part, been discarded. Even in oiir ag( 
a new philosophy is tested not merely as to its truth, bu 
also as to its agreement with the prevailing doctrine. If i 
fails to pass this test, it is straightway rejected as lepre 
hensrble and dangerous. » 

.The cause of this hostile relation is evidently to b( 
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ionnd in tlie close affinity between pUilosopliy and religion. 
Tlie battle is one between hostile brothers or sisters 
The older sister demands the recognition of her authority, 
the younger endeavors to emancipate herself from this 
authontj She wishes no longer to serve as ancUla theologies, 
but strives after freedom and independence The conflict 
ultimately amounts to a’stmggle of the individual against 
/ the collective mind for freedom ^t the outset, philosophy 
invariably encounters the old conceptions of the world, 
which are the products of collective thought The universal 
mind IS older than the individual mind / On the primitive 
stage of development^'tbe genus is everything, the ludi 
vidual the mere exemplar of the genus In action uud 
judgment the individual is determined by customs, in 
thought by the religions ideas and conceptions of the 
community The possibiUty of individual thought is far 
removed from him But in the coarse of development, 
diilerentiatiou and individualization tahe place The indi 
vzdual now has the courage to be independent, and with 
this feeling arises the courage to haie connctions of his 
own. According to Anstotl e it is won der, according to 
Descaites doubt, w hiclT.i sr the beg^ uning of philos op hy 
Both states mean the same thmg, namely, the awakening 
of individnal thought which has hitherto either been 
silenced or lulled to sleep by universal opinions The 
traditional collective mind rebels against this doubt or 
wonder and its endeavors to form its own ideas concerning 
the world and things, ns a strange and unheard of pre 
snmption "Why can you not lest satisfied with the 
lecognized and traditional conceptions of tout ancestors^ 
it asks This IS impious presumption on your part, which 
it is my right and duty to supproas, the more so since every 
ubpartoro Aum Hits truiYursai* moifes oi* i!fiin£.ing simpfy 
opens the way to a departure from custom or tries to 
palliate the same 

The efforts of antiquity to»rcsist philosophy beked 
coherence and consistoncj The iinthico religious con 
ceplion of the world had not deaolopcd a uniform system, 
nor did it possess an estoiiinl orgauiratioii that might have 
rendered it capable of defence ami resistance Pliilosouhv. 
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therefore, soou becime {tee lieie The case "was 

(lilTerent lu modem tunes The Cliiistiau religion assi 
miluted so much philoaoplij dtumg antiquity and the 
middle ages as to present a comprehensiro system of its 
own, one that leaves no room for a free development of 
thought In the church and its sjstera of admmistra 
tion and instruction it possesses the external orgamzation 
uhich enables it at once to observe deviations from its 
doctrine and to oppose them v,ilh combined authority 
On this account the struggle ivas much fiercer and lasted 
much longer than in antiquity The conflict is by no means 
ended yet, e\eu though the fundamental demand is no 
longer made to subject philosophy to the ecclesiastical 
system, at least not on the Frotestuut side Still, a ten 
deucy in this direction occasionally manifests itself If the 
attempt to bring the theological faculties back again under 
the authority of the chutcli should prove successful, ue 
should presumably not Lave to uait very long for the 
attempt to subject philosophy to control Por the present, 
howe^el, there is httle prospect of that 

How will the conflict cud’ 'Will it last forever’ Will 
li lead to an amicable settlement? Or will it cud intli the 
final defeat or destruction of one of the opposing parties’ 

The latter view largely prevails m our times Eeligion, 
it is believed, is on tbo wane, philosophy and science 
have undermined its roots , the final outcome will be the 
supremacy of science 

I cannot altogether accept this view In a certain 
sense, of course, it is conect the old mythical conception 
of nature is doubtless on the decline The belief in gods 
and demons that exist somewhere as individual beings and 
luteirupt tbe causal nexus in nature by means of occasional 
encioacbmeuts dying out and will not be revived unless, 
of course, science and philosophy should disappear in the 
West It does not mal o any essential difference whether 
we presuppose many suchjbeings oi only one 

On the other hand I do not believe that rebgion mil 
dm out vuth this belief I do not believe that humanity 
will ever be satisfied with scientific knowledge to explain 
its inward relation to reality Were man a purely intel 
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lectual being, be would content bimself ivitb the fragments 
of knowledge ubicb Bcientific research gradually gathers 
together But he is not mere understanding, ho is above 
ev ery thing else a willing and feeling being And religion 
IS deeply rooted in this side of his nature Peelings of 
humilitj, reverence, yearnings after perfection, with which 
his heart is inspired by the contemplation of nature and 
histoiy, determine his attitude to reality more immediately 
and profoundly than the concepts and formnl® of science 
Out of these feehngs arises the trust that the world is not 
a meaningless play of blind forces, but the revelation of a 
good and great being nhom he may ackuonledge as akin 
to his own innermost essence Por m truth the leal 
essence of every religious belief is the assurance that the 
true nature of leabty reveals itself in that which I loie and 
reverence as the highest aud the best, it is the cei taiuty that 
the good and perfect, towards nhich the deepest yearmug 
of my will IS directed, forms the origin and the goal of all 
things 

Inasmuch as this certainty does not come from sci- 
ence, science caupot destroy it It Las its loots, not in the 
understanding, but lu the will The uudersiandmg does 
not judge at all by means of the predicates good and bad, 
valuable and valueless , it distinguishes the real and the 
-^unre^, ^he true and the false It is a registering machine 
of phenomena and is indiffereut to their lalue Man, how 
j ever, IS more thail a registeriug machiue of reality , conse- 
queutly he has not Only scieuce, but <1160 poetry aud art, 
faith and xebgion There is one item at least in nhich 
'every man goes beyond meie knowledge, beyond the legis 
tration of facts That is Lis own life and his future His 
life has a meaning for him, and he diiects it towards some 
thing which does not yet exist, but which mil exist by vir- 
tue of bis will Thus a faith springs up by the side of his 
knowledge He believes in the reahzatiSn of this his life s 
aim, if be is at all in earnest abput it Since, however, his 
aim 13 not an isolated one, bails included in the histoiical 
life of a people, and finally in that of humanity, he belieies 
also in the future of Lis people, xu the victonous futuie of 
triitli ind ricrldArvncT,f.o« i-Tamauity (who 
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ever devotes bis life to a cause believes iu that cause, and 
this belief, be his creed what it may, has alnays something 
of the form of a religion. ) 

Hence faith infers that an inner connection exists be- 
tween the real and the \alnable nithin th? domain of 
history, and believes that in history something like an 
immanent principle of reason oi justice favors the right and 
the good and leads it to victory over all resisting foices. 
From these premises another conclusion naturally follows. 
Man’s historical life in turn is not isolated, it is a pait of 
the general course of nature and cannot in any way be 
separated fiom it. If now the law pievails in the former 
sphere that truth is fundamentally and permanently vic- 
torious over falsehood, right over wrong, good over e\i], in 
spite of the fact that the opposite seems to be the case, 
why should we not be permitted to extend this relation and 
believe in a power of the good o\er the whole of reality? 
Least of all, it seems, ought this idea to be contradicted by 
those who so emphatically affirm the uniform reign of law 
in the world, and assert that histoiy is a part of the unh 
versal process of nature. Whoever believes in a steady 
progress in history, and at the same time legaids the life 
of humanity as a part of universal nature, makes all the 
premises which must lead him to the belief that there is a 
meaning in all things, unless indeed he desires to reject 
his own conclusions. These premises will lead him to faith, 
not to knowledge and proofs. For the meaning of history, 
indeed the meaning of an individual life, is not a matter of 
knowledge and proof. 

What o-m hmdnr ua from hcldinj^ this belief ? Is it * 
the weak arguments that have brought such discredit upon 
a good cause, and do we owe it io the understanding, which 
rejects these arguments, to abandon the cause itself? If 
so, we shall he forced to the strange confession that the 
final outcome andsproblem of science consists in showing 
that the belief that there is a meaning and a reason iu 
things is nonsense and superstition. 

Here the possibility is offered of a peace between sci- 
ence and faith, between philosophy and religion, the possi- 
bility of areal and permanent peace, not of a convenient 
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compromise, of a compromise made at the expense of truth 
Nor would this be a peace in -wbich the parties merely tol- 
eiated or contemptuously avoided each other, it would be a 
peace depending on free and mutual recognition The 
farat step to such a peace is the precise definition of the 
pioblems Above all, religion must cease to interfere with 
the business of science as it used to do It must grant 
full sway to the investigation of natural and historical real- 
ity It has no right either to limit such investigation or 
to dictate its results Such a procedure would be fatal’to 
science l,IteUgion may recognize the claims of science 
without endangering its own existence Science will never 
wholly satisfy the heart of man, nor will it ever thor- 
oughly exhaust reality^ This fact it will acknowledge 
more leadily, the safer it feels itself against encroachments 
upon its own domain At the same time science will con- 
fess its inability to supply the place of religion , it will 
admit that,iu addition to its own problem there is room 
for another which it cannot solve Besides the question“y 
concerning the What and the How, man inevitably raises ) 
the question as to the Wheiefore It is true, philosophy , 
has alniys attempted to answer this question as well ItJ 
surveys the uhole of life, and attempts to deteimine its 
end or highest good It surveys the sum total of things, 
and attempts to grasp their relation to the highest good 
But it is becoming more and more convinced that this un- 
dertaking cannot be accomplished with the means of scien 
tific knowledge , that, as Qoethe lemarks, existence divided 
by human reason leaves a remainder Hence the problem 
to interpret the meaning of things, not by concepts of the 
understanding, but by sacred symbols which ^atisfy the 
heart, is left to religion ' 

The, kiebarv'zal lelatoan rini 

religion may be expressed as follows Originally all three 
were one Caujaljsxplanation, theoretical exposition, and 
ideal interpe^tion_of_ieality_are one and the same in re 
hgi^s_mythology The symbols of perfection serve at 
the same time as explanatory principles of nature These 
tno elements are not held apart, as yet, in scholastic theol 
ogy and philosophy God is the highest good and at the 
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same ti me t he firs^causajnliicli all sciences,, a stronom T * 
aiidnSiology po le ss than _liistory. employ as _tbe princip le 
oLexplamalion^ Incieasmg tliffereutiahon ^liicL go-verns 
all liistoiical as well as oigamc life lias also led to a divis- 
ion here Science has sepaiated from leligion and puisnes 
its aim, the description and causal explanation of reality, 
regardless of the possihiUty of an ideal interpretation 
Eehgion offers faith its explanations, legardless of the pos 
sibility of a scientific constiuction The formation of 
dogmas, which pretended to be a conceptual construction 
of faith, has stopped Philosophy occupies an intermedi- 
ate position between the tno Starting from the known, it 
seeks, as a universal science, to ansner the question con- 
cerning the essence and foim of realitj It Boon.4iecomes 
aware of the limitations of human knowledge And the 
insnfhcienoy of this 1 uowledge becomes all the more 
marked nhen science luqnnes into t)ie import and meaning 
of things It recognizes the impossibility of deducing the 
form of reality from the assumed concept of its meaning, 
and, converse!} , of deducing the meaning underlying realit) 
from Its form fthe w orld is a mystery It is left to relig 
inn the custodian df all mysteries, to reveal to the heart 
its hidden meaning) 

The recognition of tins difieientiation is the condition 
of peace TTlioever endeavors to impede this progress, 
whoever strives again to subject science to dogma, or to 
reduce faith to 1 nouledge, wastes his efforts, and for his 
part hinders the realization of a wholesome relation 

Is this peace near at hand’ The signs seem to be 
fa%orable Philosophy has long ago offered the hand of 
peace Iti s the. c ardinal point in the p hiloso phy of K^nt 
jhat ku owIeclge_aud faith are^iffereut functions , b^i 
vre endowments of m an’s natnr e and capable of existing 
side by sid e The sum and snbstance of his undertaking 
l^ to gam for each its rights to protect knowledge against 
the scepticism of Hnme, fmth against the dogmatic nega- 
tion of inateiialism ^In order to make room for faith, it is 
necessary to remove tlie positive dogmatism of Wolffian- 
philosophy, for uegatne dogmatism stands and falls with 
positi\e dogmatism That is what Kant means when ho 
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and does not go to the bottom of things, and that we .need 
something else to express another side of our inner life, 
the relation of our emotional nature to realitj*. Religion 
has always offered sonaething to satisfy those demands. 
Upon this point Comte and Renan, Mill and Spencer, are at ^ 
ngreementr' 

On the side of religion wo may welcome as a hope- 
ful sign a movement that is rapidly gaining strength in 
Protestant theology. I refer to the attempt to give the 
dogma a now place and significance in chnrch-life. ' K. 
former view regarded the dogma as the expression of theo- 
retical tmths. These truths, it hold, can and must be scien- 
tifically demonstiated by means of exegetical and histori- 
cal proofs or ontological and cosmological aiguments, or they 
can and must be interpreted by abstruse speculation. For 
the newmoreracut, however, the dogma has the siguificauce 
o! a formula that docs not bind ibe understanding as 
much as the will. It does not coutaiu demonstiable prodi- 
cations of historical and uatinal rcnlit} , but articles of faith 
in values that are universally recognized, that satisfy the 
heart and determine .tlie will. By rejccting.gchoInstic phi- 
losopli y Lut hecjeiectech..tho-mitifi'cini union be tw^oenJaitli- 
ni Tirknowled tie., The modern view follows his precedent. 
It seeks to flee Protestant tbeologj- from the iutelloct- 
ualisra of orthodoxy, from the intellectual mania for 
demonstration and system, which again controlled it soon 
•after the Reformation, and to btise church-lile on the 
gospel ol salvation by failb nud charity. 

Thus the tw o parties make advances to each other. All 
that seetus. ta he uAce&sary to establish, peace is that the. 
clinrch decide to render openly and without reservation 
unto science the things that are science’s. She has gradu- 
ally consented, at least on tho Protestant side, to render 
unto Cresar or to tho Slate the things that are of tho State. 
"VS'e may presume that she will also consent to render unto 
tho understanding what belongs to tho understanding, 
that .she will unconditionally cede to it tho entire domain 
of natural and historical reality for free investigation, and 
admit that she has neither means nor grounds for oppos- 
ing the knowledge gained by scientific inquiry. When 
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that happens, philosophy and science will no longer regaid 
faith as an encroachment upon knowledge, but will confess 
with Goethe : “ It is the highest happiness of the thiuliug 
being to investigate what can be investigated, and silently 
♦ to adore what cannot be explained.” * 

A radicalism that is absolutely hostile to religion and 
that is at pieseut spreading among the masses is cal- 
culated to obscure this hopeful outlooL.. The hostile feel- 
ing which was aroused among the educated a geneia- 
tiou ago in consequence of governmental interference has 
now taken possession of the masses, who are socially and 
Ipolitically dissatisfied, ^ere, too, science is appealed to. 
/Science has shown, they declare, that religion is nothing 
1 but a sunival from the childhood of man, a snrviial which 
the political and social interests of the governing classes 
protect and preserve. The &onrgeoi«ie was foimeily under 
theliau of the same delusion The hailed of the political 
regime and of the church in league with it was directed 
against religion, aud made infidelity a political aitiole of 
faith. Similarly atheism appeals as the article of faith of 
the social-democracy. It is tlie catechism reversed. The 
old dogmatism was an enemy to science. The same may 
be said of this new uegatne dogmatism in so far as its 
own dogmas fetter the spiiit of ciiticism and doubt. The 
teim "anti-priests,” which a leader of the socialistic paity 
recently applied to certain hotspurs of the atheistic wing, 
IS indeed very suggestive. Heligiou as such occupies 
an altogether neutral position in regard to political and 


* In connection what I have written above, attention has been 

called to the recent controversy concerning the apogtolicum. It was pointed 
out that the prediction of an eternal peace had in this case again proved to 
be an Illusion I am not ready to give up hope so easily I did not expect 
the views which prevailed in theoJogya generation to yield the field 
without a struggle. IMnter tates its leave with reluctance and a few 
more snow-storms delay the coming of spring But spring comes none 
the Jess The old orthodoxy’s campaign of protest does not shaUa my be- 
lief Indeed, I pefceire*ln this very fact a favorable sign Did sbe not 
feel berself In danger, she would not be so anxious to post ber sentinels on 
the walls She sees that her days are numbered, that the vovth are leaving 
i>ef ranks, and her oft repeated protests make her believe In the strength of 
her ho^t. Thus she tries to scare her opponents and, If possible, to ward o2 
tha Inevitable 
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social parlies. A belief in God is tliorouglily recon- 
cilable vritb the belief in bninanity and the social biotber- 
hood of man, and only by the strangest misconception can 
ne attribute to Christianity a tender n'eatness for the rich 
and Tvell-boru. Of cours^, tbis misconception of Chris- 
tianity is not original nitb social-demociats oi esclubi\*ely* 
confined to them. 

Nevertheless this hatred prevails and will show its 
effects. Heligion can overcome it and prove its ov\ij truth, 
not by hatred, contempt, and iniini-sitious, hut by the 
righteous fiuits of justice and of love. Chnsti.iuitv itself, 
however, which has outlived somauy levolntions of states 
and changes in civilizatiou, so many empires and peoples, 
will also outlive the storms now thieateuiug the European 
nations. Nay, who knows but that its deliverance from 
the interests of the governing classes of society may be 
the condition of a new aud grand development of its life. 

2. Tbo Relation of Philosophy to tbo Sciences. 

The rational conception of leallty is, as has already 
been pointed out, the staiUng*poiut common to the 
sciences aud philosophy. ^Philosophy is science. H^hafc 
distinguishes it from the other sciences?^ 

‘At first sight two views seem possible. Sciences aro 
distinguished bv* their subject-matter and their form. The 
difierence between philosophy and the other sciences 
must therefore be sought either in the subject-matter with 
which it is conceined or in tlie manner in which it 
handles it. Eoth views have been brought forward. Ac- 
cording, to the former., philosophy has n field of reality of 
its own that cannot be claimed by any other scieuco. In 
a classification of sciences, thcroforo, philosophy occurs 
as a separate science co-oidnmted with the lesi Accord- 
ing to the second view*, it has the same subject-matter as 
the other sciences ; but it tre.ats this in a peculiar way, and 
is consequently distinguished fiom them by its metliod.) 

Tlie latter view dominated the fir-^i half of the present 
cenlniy. It was the view held by ‘?pecnl dive philosophy.- 
The whole of reality, it assumes, is c.ap.able of a twofold 
treatment, — of philosophical and scientific, of specul.iluo 
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and empirical treatment In tlie two large fields of linman 
knowledge, in natni© and history, we have side by side 
natural science and natural philosophy, the science of his- 
tory and the philosophy of history ^The function of 
science is, by means of methodical experience, to acquire 
knowledge of the facts , the fruction of philosophy, on the 
other hand, is, by a process peculiar to itse"*!, to set forth 
the real essence and the inner connection of thingsj 

This view disappeared when man lost faith in the 
speculative method Our age no longer believes in the 
possibility of gaining an a pi ion knowledge of the meMing 
of reality by means of a dialectical development of con- 
cepts As we know but one reality, so we know but one 
truth, and one road to truth — rationalizing experience 
Thought withont experience no more leads to a knowledge - 
of r ealit y than i rrational expeti^ce^ The philosopher has 
no_ ro yal r oad to knowled ge *~Pur 0 specuTati^ is in truth 
''notiuiig Blit a distorted reflection of knowledge, and this 
knowledge is the result of experience, only its.possessors 
will not admit it 1 

there is no special philosophical method, then the 
■second view alone remains — ^that philosophy is distin 
guislied from the other sciences by its special subjpct* 
matter This opinion now predominates) Many different 
attempts have consequently been made to stakeout for plu 
losophy a special domain lAccordmg to a view commonly 
held in our day, knowledge is the special object of phi 
losophy Kant has the merit if we are to believe K 
Tiscljer, of havmg procured for philosophy a secure place 
among the sciences, by obtaining for it a special field 
claimed by no other science, namely, that of knowledge 
f" Things constitute thejjbj eot of exp erience . experience, 

'l inheeti th e entire lact ol 'human 'knowledg e, constitutes^Im 
of p hilosophy 

* Hirtoryyf 2S<Aitn%PIilf>vyj^y UP 16 A. RieU agrees with li:ni in liis 
inaugural address on ^^cieotlfic and Doscientific PljiIosopI^(now also in tbe 
work DfrpJtl hriUrvr ufv » B deutui g fur die posiltre WissenseAafC 
II 2 pp 1 ff ) TUai pUiJosopl»> is ai»:lealific wliicb after the manner of 
Greek plillosopljy reasons about all tbiogs That pliilosoplif however, is 
scientific which s oce I-ncke has taken its place bj the sdeof the other 
sciences as a science of knowlei^e , , 
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^'Otliers seek to <li*)tiiignislt philosophy from natural 
acie'uco by assigning to it tlic^ileM of inner oxi>erienro; 
they define it ns •mental science. This is done by Lipps 
in his xvork Grumlthntmchen drjf Bechnlcl/cns (p. 3). A. 
Doriug» on the other hand.j<ilGfinoH philosophy as the inves. 
tigation of goods and A.aluos, distinguishing it from the 
other sciences, which deal with reality. In his work en- 
titled rhilosojihisdie GUicrUhrt (1880), tire need of such a 
dDliintion is set forth dialectically and historically. An 
older, wide-spread ^iew, winch in a certain sense goes hack 
to Aristotle, defines philosophy as the scionco ol first 
principles or of the general fuudameutal notions and pro- 
conditions of the separate fictenccs. 

'In nn* opinion, tliesc attempts to draw a lino around 
philosophy, and to separate it from tho other sciences, are 
also open to sorions and well-founded objections. PJiilos. 
ophy is tho science of kuo^^lcdge, tlioy say. Such a bcu 
D iico, lidno^cf, has another and an older name: logic, or 
tho thoor^*^of knowledge (opisteiaologr). IVhy sllould it 
nxchango this name for another, that, too, for one 
already having a ditToront ami wider signification? For, 
according to the-commou usage of language, logic, or the 
theory of knowledge, is owe philosnjihical dlcciplino out of 
many. And tho same ohjcclion may ho riiisod against 
the two other siows. W© are accustomed to designate 
invcaligations of mental hfo iu it« hisloriral nsjH'cts as 
mental ficiouces in ojipositioii to the natur.d sciences. 
Similarly, tho investigation of gooils and vahus is rom. 
nionly ^called _ ethics, or forms .a part of this Hci-uce. 
I'.lhrcs^ hottcvet, and tlie other meutal ^cKMJccs. do not con- 
stitute tlio whole of philosophy, Tlie_\ are, according to 
the common usage of langinage, pirls of philosopha. 

IVo fihall perlinps, in a certain me isiire, ho oli!ige<l to 
return to the definition winch descril*es j-hilosojdiy as H '' 
scieiHNWjf principle-., a definition which l;VU-*n»og. f-tr 
example, places at tin' li«*ad of his c/ 1'} V' 

Yet ue cannot accept it as it ^tal•ds. Ihr-t, o.n account of 
its indefinitenexs. .\t what jwinl do tlie priiicijdr*, th'* 
fundamental notions, witli which phiha^opliy prtsumahlr 
dcalSjCnd? At what t the territory of iheoll.'f 
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sciences begin SbiU philosophy treat of the essence o! 
matter, of foice, of motion, of space aiul tune ’ In tliat case 
it must treat also of the general propeities of matter and 
the geueial la^\s of motion, and that would bring it light 
into the field of phjsics Shill philosophy deal \Mth the 
natiiie of the soul, of life, of the piiuciples of law and 
of the State ? If tint is so where shall we dian the bound 
aiy hue sepaiatiug philosophj from politics, jurisprudence, 
biology, and ps^ chologj ^ Manifestly, the hue can be de- 
fined only aibitiaiilj, not by means of concepts IVliat is 
to be considered as a question of pimeiple and wlmt not, 
will depend on one’s standpoint Ihe piinciples of tbe law 
of hens or of copyiiglit aie jiist as miicli principles as 
those of the laws of owneiship or of the State Turther- 
more, whence shall philosophy deiive its SC4CUC0 of prin- 
ciples'^ The answer comes. Philosophy shall explain the 
fandamental concepts which the empiiicil sciences fail to 
insestigate But how shall it reach a knowledge of these 
things ^ Shall it examine mattei, emplo} mg the means of 
obseiaation and experiment^ ^Vhy, these aie the aeiy 
methods by which physics and chemistiy seek, to dis 
coier the essence of mattei If these are the only means 
at the disposal of philosophy, then, obnonsly, the sciences 
have no need of pUiIoaopliy m oidei to discover w h it 
matter IS They would scarcely be lestiamed by the ob 
jection that such inquuies transcend "the object, and con 
sequently the nature and the definition, of an empincal 
science ” * "What do we care, they n ould say, for this 
arbitiary boundary-line diawu by othei sciences’ Has 
philosophy a better way than the sciences to the Lnowledge 
of the essence of things ? If so, we should have to return 
to the definition which we have just lejected 

fwiiat difference is there, then, between philosophy and 
the other sciences? If it is dxstingnished from them 
neither by a special method nor by a special subject mattei, 
it must coincide with them 

Indeed,_it is^;^opinion that ^is is the case Philoso 


♦Hams r/ilos EinleUvnfj ta die E egel ptdie der Phyaik non Ear- 
tien § 80 
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pliy c'iunot be separated from tlie sciences , it is simply th 
sum total of allscienlifc knotdedge All sciences are parts oJ 
a niiiform system, of a uniieisitas scientiarum, the subject 
matter of which is the ahole of reality tois never com 
pleted system, which the ages are building is philosophv 
Each particular science investigates a definite portion oi 
cross-section of reality ) Physics considers realitj in so fat 
as it IS corpore d, and manifests certain general modes ol 
action, biologj considers the processes of life which take 
place lu this matter, psychology considers the real from 
another side, in so far as it is conscionsness "Ue get 
philosophy by combining all the results of these sciences 
for the purpose of answering the question as to the nature 
of reality ) 

^To speak figurativelv, reality is a great riddle put to 
the human mind Each of the separate scieuces offers 
data for determining the answer Philosophy is the at. 
tempt to sohe the riddle, to find the key to the viysterixm 
magmm > 

^The common usage of language also leads us to this 
conception According to it philosophy is not a separate 
science, but a sum total, a system of sciences 'W o usually 
characterize logic, metaphysics, and ethics as parts of 
philosophy "We have but to go a step farther and say 
Physics too, and chemistry and biolog} and cosmology, in 
short, all scieuces, belong to philosophy 

The objection will bo raised, If all that is philosophy, 
then it is an impossible tosl "U ho would undertake such a 
problem ’ TVho would profess to possess, or even to aspire 
to, anything like such a comprehensive amount of know I 
edge’ 'U’ould not he who attempted such a thing, to use 
Eonug’s words, raise dilcttauteism to the rank of a profes 
Biou’ 

Before discussing this objection I deem it proper to 
show by Toeans of a brief historical survey that the defiui 
tion of philosophy formulated above is the only appropnate 
one from a historical point of Mew ^All the inieUectual 
efforts which have been designated a« philosophy mvariabli 
aimed at a unitary and comprehensive knowledge of the 
world I To bo sure, the definition of philosophy cannot 
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reillr be determined by Instory Tbe definitions of sciences 
aie definitions of problems, and must therefore ultimatelj 
be constiued as such Perhaps all former attempts have 
failed or aim at an impossible goal Nevertheless such 
a Instoncal justification \snll protect our definition from 
the reproach of being an arbitrary, individual definition 
, iThe word philosophy is of Greek ongm It was at first 
employed, not as a technical teim, but as a word in general 
use \ The reader of Herodotus mil find it m the uell 
known atoij of Solon s meeting with Croesus Cioesus 
uelcomes the Athenian mth the remark that thefimeof 
his wisciom and of his travels has already reached liim, 
“ that thou, philosophizing, hast visited a vast part of the 
Morld for the sake of reflection (flccupii;? eive/ca) Evi 
dentl}, the expression “for the sake of reflection (-Secaph^s 
€ive#frt) ’ intends to explain the word “philosophizing 
■^’hat makes Solon a “philosophical ’ traveller is the sur- 
prising circumstance that he does not, like the merchant or 
soldier, pursue a practical object in his journevs t Thu- 
cydides, Isocrates, and others use the word philosophy m 
a 111 c sense, to cbaractenze a gene ral t heoretical education 
as distiogms lmd from.lhe techp i?il_pr,piactic^ one ^ ) 
"■^Tien we speak of Greek philosophj^ presint we do 
not usually have in mind Solon and the general culture of 
the Athenians, but the galaxy of meu headed, according 
to an old tradition, by the Milesian Thales Why is Thales 
called a philosophei.aud in what does his philosophy con- 
sist’ We can answer in a word He is a philosopher be- 
cause ho sets up a general theory of reality — the theory 
that all things have arisen from water and will return to 
water It is a veiy simple theory, but none the less a 
tbcory--i_firsJ_a^mptJfUis;plnm a ll thin gs ^cienti ficallr 
1 The same is true of his successors Not water, another 
I hold*?, but air or fire or the four original elements or atoms 


* neferencca In Ilulon/ of Pliiogopfy nt tie beginning 

of the fint Tolume Compare nlw the eipo<i tion of tie definition of phi 
Invipbv among tl e Greeks at the beginning of Zellers Uitlory of Oreek 
r »fo» ply Lctmeal^o riaje that 1 bare discussed tbe relation between 
pbUo«opUy and sciei c« in tlie aitove «ensB in Arenanu'^ T urttljahret 
$e\nfl fur P! ffogopJ le rol I lr-o0(18"6) 
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are the universal principles of reality. The pliilosopljy of 
Heraclitus, of Empedocles, of Democritus are attempts to 
apply such thoughts universally. Of course, no cauuot 
speak of the existence of special sciences alongside of 
philosophy at this period. 

Besides, the uamo philosopher was not applied to these 
men until afterwards. They were originally called wise 
men {cotpoi, (TO(pt(Tra{), or more especially, investigators of 
nature {(pvaidKoyoi). The disciples of Socrates worn the 
first to use the term in this sense. ’Plato and Aristotle 
and their associates and pupils call themselves philoso- 
phers. "What does the woid mean here? Plato defines it 
more closely by contrasting the philosopher nith the 
s ophist . IVhat difference is there between them ? Plato 
represents the sophist as a man who travels through the 
cities as an itinerant teacher for the sake of acquiring 
money by giving instruction in all the sciences and arts 
essential .to culture, especially in rhetoric. His pnrposo 
is therefore a pnnctical one. He journeys from place to 
place, not “ for the sake of contemplation " {^eapUjS eiveKtx), 
but as a merchant, as a dealer in knowledge. The pupil 
has the same practical end in view. Ho buys the knowledge 
in order to elevate Iiis social position, in order to increase 
his iufiueuco and fortune. /The philosopher, on ilio other 
h and, js_ a_pure speculator;' he follows no trade and seeks 
no. gain; the knbulecl^ of things is his solo object.' 
Socrates is the typical p.sttern. It is the object of his lif6 
to search after truth, auJ to destroy error and illusion. It 
delights him, by free intellectual intercourse, to inspire 
beloved youths to a like aim. There is something of 
Socratic irony iu the new expression. "Whllo the Pro- 
tagoi.sses and Gorgiases allow themselves to bo called wise 
men (o-o^o/, crocpiaTai), Socrates and his disciples rolnso to 
bo regarded as possessors of knowledge. Ijovors of wisdom 
i4 a less presumptuous title * 

(• Wo may a(?d tliat trailhion tracer iM^ dhtinction back, to Prlhafora* * 
It N stated tlial be was ibe fimt to call lilmsclf a pbilosopbef, declinlfl? 
tbe BppclUtiou of wl«e man No one be Is reportetl to bare cIocIaTil, l» 
srl«e except Qod. At tbe same time be Is «sl \ to bate Tejmrlcd psire ss'eru* 
latlon AS alone worthy of tbe ^bil»sop’ier “Idfe re^caiblea a sp-ctacle 
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feere, too, tlie relation lietneeu philosophy and science 
remains the same Philosophy is the comprehensne snm 
total of all true knowledge The sciences do not exist out 
side and by the side q { it , they are pai ts of it PJafo pre 
sents no systematic classification of the sciences He 
speculates on all things on the nature of bodies, the fonn 
of the cosmos the natuie of the State, of the soul, of pleas 
ure, of love of ihetoric, of knowledge , all these constitute 
his philosophy Aiislotle was the fiist to airange all 
knowledge into classes, ai d to discuss the separate classes 
systematically logic, ply sics, psJcllolog^, cosmolog} 
zoology, metaphyiics ethics politics economics rhetoiic 
poetics All of these taken together make up his philo 
sophical system, and outside of philosophy there is nc 
Bcieuoe in the real sense of the teim Foi history is nc 
science All sciences concern themselves nith the genera 
or xvith concepts And in a coitain sense mathematics ha 
no place m the classification, because reality is not its snb 
ject — at least not its immediate subject ) 

Such IS the meaning of the term philosophy on it 
native soil The tendencj touaids universal Luowledg 
and the puiel) theoretical aim constitute its essential chai 
actensiics Philoso phy is an en d in-itsel h not a.m eana-h 
an external end, and indeed, »i the opinion of Plato au( 
I Armtotle.^t 18 the ultimate and highe st en d , man reache 
> his natural or dnino destiny in the complete knowledge o 
^ existence God has put him lu the woild lu order tha 
he maj leflect on and interpiet his works ) 

CLater, an element that had always been implied in i 
/ became more prominent in the notion of philosophj 
Pjjilospphy camo-to denote_thoj nowl edge ^the^fiua 
ends f>£b^ imd tojiharactenze the disp osition of the sag 
aud las manner of Ufe as determined by these ends btil 
the element of nuiversal knouledge, the insight into tli 
nature of all things in general, and of man in particulai 
lemaius its essential prccouditum > 


So I p attend it in order to part ci(>ate In tl e content® otl er' to do busine® 
tlie be t to look on ini,f tUe xul{,aT seek taaie tunJ inoneT U 

l5Uv)lw truth (In H gvoM iJiertius I roof it 8 \nr I 0)} 
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’-TIio midtllo ages adlierod lo this notion of philosopUv, 
defining it as the unity of scientific knowledge. The 
notion lejuained current up to the heginuiug of the present 
century. Lot me give a few examples. 

Two men arc usually placed at the head of modem 
philosoply ns the originators or fiist representatives of 
the two great modern schools of thought : the Lnglishinan 
Francis Bacon and the Frenchman llene Bcscirtcs. The 
latter is the founder of tho rationalislic-motaphjaical, the 
former tho forerunner of the empirical positivistic line of 
development. In both schools tho conception of the rela- 
tion of philosophy to llio sciences remains tlio same. 

Bacon distinguishes between historical and philosophi- 
cal or scientific knowledge. Tho former occupies itself 
•with tho concrete and jiarlicnlnr; philosoph}* or science, 
however, deals with general concepts. Tho former Ins its 
scat in memory, the latter is tho work of reason.'* Aft‘»r 
referring revealed Ihoologv* as a special mode of know ledge 
to a separate class, ^Bacon next divides philosophy or 
science into throe branches, corresponding to the three 
objects of the understanding, namely, God, nature, man : 
into natural theology, anthropology (jdivsical anlliropology, 
embracing raodicino; and psvchical anthropology, in which 
are included all tho mental sciences), and natural pin'- 
losophy.'*) IIoTv over inadequate this classiCcation mav be 
in other respects, it uc\erllieles«v shows that BsconV aim 
is to include all .scientific knowledgo in tho notion of phi- 
losophv*. Only historv (and poesy) is excluded, sinijilv 
bccaubc it is not a science. 

(in exactly tho same w.ay Descartes crabrnees the whole 
of scientific knowledge under philosophy.* Ills clilef 
work enilK>dyiiig his system boars tho title pnvnp'r 
phUiy<iophxnc. Tho fir>t book contains a short di'<cns"»ioti o* 
epistemological and mot.aphv sica! questions, the bceonu, the 


• IV ilIfTjlu'e «t anpriirBlJ* ^^Vntlamn II, I no’ora-a « 
pm m<!«a rr LaWniu*. quritJiJroo.!tira f -r’ a* ... 

tn5tiiri& p*opnr indiTklnoninj mt— pWI wipL'i iciivilsa ilini*: • 
co’iaam »b Ill.< »b‘>tr3c*a'« nTmpI'saltar— III, 1; I’hi' 
tnpVt— tVa*, ir«. Ho 1 1 . (V«jTr~U p*rt n pbil ,«.>pb »a ia i! *: 

triti* tr« , numlc^, J d^Wnr*. d d? 
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principles of meclianical plij-sics, the tliird, the cosmologj, 
the fourth) a senes of physical, chemical, and physiologi 
cal explanations We should perhaps primarily call such a 
Avork an encyclopedia of the uatuial sciences t^In the 
preface he himself defines philosophy as the totalitj of 
human knowledge As its mam parts he mentions (1) meta 
physics, (2) physics, (3) the technical sciences — among them 
in particular medicine, mechanics, ethics * 

This conception of philosophy remains unchanged in 
the subsequent development of the two schools of thought 
Here are a few examples at random At the beginning of 
his logic Thomas Hobbes defines philosophy as the knowl- 
edge of the causes of effects or phenomena n hich is derived 
by correct thinking Its aim is, as nith Bacon and Des- 
cartes, to further our ends by giving us poner over things 
scieniiam propter pot^ntia’n Its mam cliMsions are Mathe- 
matics , yiatural science, which really begins with Ooperni 
ons, Galileo, and Harvey , and the phlosophia civihs, which 
in Hobbes’s opinion is not older than the book De ctie As 
not belonging to philosophy, he enumerates theology, both 
repealed and natural , and history, natural history as well 
as political history — none of these being sciences 

John Locke likewise employs the term philosophy as 
synonymous with science As its main branches he desig 
nates Physica, or natural philosophy , Pj octicfi, whose chief 
part IS ethics, and SemioUca, the most important part of 
which IS logic + That he too regards natural philosophy 
as the principal part of philosophy, the preface to the 


* Pbilosophiae voce eapieotiae stadi im denotsmus et per sapientiam non 
Bolum pnidentiam In rebus agendis intelli£:imus verum etiam perfeelam 
omnium carum reruvi quos homo oovjsse potest teientiam Pbilosopluoe 
prma pars Metspliysica est, obi contlnentor principia cognUionis altera 
pats est Pbysica, la qua taventis T«tts temm matetiaUum principiis genet 
atim examinatur quomodo totnm onirersum Bit compositum, deinde sped 
atim, quaenam sit natura bajas terrae aCrja aquae Jgnfs znagnetia et all 
orum mmeralium Deinceps qQoque Biogutatim naturain plantarum 
aniaialluin et pmeeipue bominis exominare debet ut ad alias scientias inre 
nJendas, quae utiles sibl sunt tdoneos reddatar quae ad tres praecipuas 
tevocantur, Medicinam MecUanieam atque Ctbicam 

t hsaty on On Uuman Un^tnAan&xng it 21 In tbe preface we read 
“Pbiloso] b/ wLicb is notblsg but tbe tree knowledge of tbmgs 
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£^say on the Unman Understanding makes sufficiently plam 
His only ambition, he says, is '* to be employed as an 
underlaborer in clearing the ground a little ” on which 
such masters as Boyle, Sydenham, Hnyghens, and Isew 
ton have erected their lasting monuments 

The exact sciences employ the term in the same sense 
Newton entitles his nork Naturalis phUosophtae principxa, 
mathematica In a treatise ■written m 1695, the mathema^ 
tician "Wallis thus speaks of the foundation of the Boyal 
Society of Sciences “ Our bnsmess was (precluding matters 
of theology and slate affairs) to discourse and consider of 
philosophical enquiries, and such as related thereunto, as 
Physick, Anatomy, Geometr5, Astronomy, Nangahon, 
Staticks, Magneticks, Chymicks, ilechanicks, and Isatnral 
Bxpenments, uitli the state of these studies and their cnl 
tivation at home and abroad We then discoursed of the 
circulation of the blood, the xalres m the reins, the renae 
lacteae, the lymphatic vessels, the Copernican hypothesis, 
the nature of comets and new stars, the satellites of Jupiter, 
the oral shape (as it then appeared) of Satorn, the spots on 
the sun and its turning on its own axis, the inequalities and 
selenography of the moon, the several phases of Tenusand 
hlercnry, the improvement of telescopes and grinding of 
glasses for that purpose, the weight of air, the possibility 
or impossibility of vacuities ond nature’s abhorrence there- 
of, the Torncellian experiment in qmcksilver, the descent 
of heavy bodies and the degree of acceleration therein, 
with diverse other tbmgs of bke nature, some of which were 
then but new discoveries and others not so generally known 
and embraced as now they are uith other things apper- 
taining to what hath been called the New Philosophy, 
which from the times of Galileo at Plorence, and Sir Pran- 
cis Bacon (Lord Terulam) in England, hath been much 
cultivated in Italy, Prance, Germany, and other parts 
abroad, as well as u ith us m England ’ * 

\The old notion retains its meaning in the Continental 
philosophy which follows the leadership of Descartes 
Spinoza understands by a system of philosophy the unitary 


Quoted ty naxleT Laf/ Sertaaru iataya and Ptctcva {ISOl) p 4 
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system of all scientific knowledge wbicli corresponds +c 
■unifovm reality, Natxvi a site l)tu& ) He calls liis mam woik, 
not a system of philosophy, hut Ethica, because one mam 
branch of philosophy, the ‘philosophxa natuiahs, is not 
contained in it or is simply outlined m a few piopositions 
of the second book Leibniz, ivho is at home in all the 
fields of scientific investigation, m the historical luvestiga 
tion of sources as well as in mathematics and physics, has 
exactly the same idea of the absolute foim of science or 
philosophy as Spinoza He conceiies it as a demonstrative 
system in i\lneh we opeiate ivith concepts by means of a 
system of sij'ns as lu aiithmetic In this sense he speaks 
lu a ceitam place of in Encydopedie demonstrative * 

Chn«tian ^Solff, who ivas llie first to foimnlate modern 
philosophy as a scholastic system, begins his treatise on 
the nature of philosophy at the head of his logic by dis 
tinginshiQg between histoi ical aud philosophical knowledge 
The former establishes the What, the latter the Why Cog 
mtio €0> itm, juae aiinf vel Jiimt historica,ci>gmiio rahoma eoritm, 
guae simt zel Jitint phxlosophtca dicitur He who knows the 
bale fact (nudum fach nolthairi) that water in a riverbed 
flows downwaid has historical knowledge He, however, has 
philosophical knon ledge who knows that this is effected by 
the inclination of the soil aud the piessure of the upper par 
tides of uatei on the lower As. a third kind of knowledge 
he adds mathematics, which determines the quantitative 
relations of things For the rest, philosophy also employs 
historical and mathematical knowledge The thud chap 
ter discusses the principal divisions of philosophy There 
aie three of these Natural theology, psychology, and 
phj sies Thiee normative sciences are added Logic, prac- 
tical philosophy based on psychology, and technology 
based on physics Ontology is added as the science of the 
properties common to all existence 

'^^It is evident, natural science everywhere constitutes 
the principal part of philosophy, nay, for some it forms 
the real essence of philosophy Everywhere its mode 
of knowledge is the real form o£ all scientific philosophical 


Opera pUlos ed byj E Erdmann p 169 
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knoxvledge The endeavor is made to raise the mental 
sciences to the dignity o£ a science after the pattern of 
natural science Thus, for example, David Hume makes 
this his aim in his Treatise on Human Nature, as the title 
expressly indicates 

This vieiv has not changed in the nineteenth century It 
IS commonly accepted m England and France I call atten 
tion to A. Comte’s PhUosoplixe Posdtte and to Herbert 
Spencer’s System of Synthetic Philosophy Comte does 
not regard the subject-matter of philosophy as differiug 
from that of the sciences philosophy is the umversil con- 
sciousness of the condition, deielopmeut, aim, and method 
of scientific investigation in its various branches Comte 
considers it as his special task to raise the science of social 
phenomena to the rank of a posiUi e science, a rank already 
reached by the natural sciences, astronomy, physics, cliera 
istry, and physiology This u, the same aim which Hume sets 
himself in regard to the mental sciences And nunifestly 
Spencei’s syutiietical philosophy is on the whole modelled 
after the same scheme He defines philosopliy asjthc last 
and highest unity of scientific knowledge “ Knowledge of 
the lowest kind is un nnifcfl knowledge , Science ispartiaVy 
unified knowledge, Philosophy is comjHetely vmfi^ knowl- 
edge ” *) The autiior himself explains the absence of phy- 
sics from his system, which includes psychology and bio- 
logy, as a mere accident 

fit IS the nineteenth centiirv which has brought confusion 
into the settled traditions Germany for a time held to a 
conception of philosophy that corapletelv distingnishcd 
'i. -nnr, , 'A ♦/i. sm/ui/ia 

The confusion begins with K int His starting point is 
the distinction between knowledge a prion and o postenon 
the former he raevns knowledge which reason mar 
corapletch deduce from itself, whereas experience is needed 
in the latter case The fact that judgments exist which 
are a prion c<-rtain, ami yet ha\e objective validity, 
forms the chief subject of aigument m the first two mam 
divisions of the Critique of Pure Ncoson, namely, in the 


Pnnetp>ft psrtii Chap I 5^ P 
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Esthetic and the Analytic Such judgments, Kant holds, 
we meet at the outset m physics For example The quan- 
tity of matter does not change The effect is eqmialent to 
the.cause in the transmission of motion, etc A srstematic 
exposition of all judgments a priori would be metaphysics 
or philosophy in the genuine and true sense The fact, 
says Kant, “ that this distinction between the two elements 
of our knowledge, some of which are altogether a priori 
endowments of the mind, while others are the a posteriori 
results of experience, — the fact that this distinction has 
been overlooked even by professional thinkers, .has for so 
long a time hindered the separation of philosophy from 
the empirical sciences * 

So this new definition of philosophy for the first time 
separated it from the sciences and made it independent of 
them Of course, Kaut did not mean to say that this o 
priori philosophy contained the whole of our knowledge, 
and that it had any reason to fiown upon the empirical 
sciences On the contrary, the piopositions of “pure 
natural science,” taken by themselves, contain no knowl 
edge of reality whatever , the) are axiomatic propositions 
winch acquire significance and cognitiie validity onh in so 
far as they serve to conceive the giien manifold of sens: 
bility Taken by themselves, they are empty schemata of 
a possible experience | It is Kant s chief aim bv means of 
his Critique to destroy real or transcendent metapli) sit-s, 
the rational theology, cosmology, and ps) cholog) of olff, 
and to put in its place a merely formal metaphysics 

An event, however, not unusual in history, occuiied here 
Expressed thoughts have effects and destinies neaei m 
tended by their authors Against his will Kant became 
the father of speculative philosoqh.^ Er/mi- TL^nfian. 
principle that the forms of thinking also constitute the 
general laws of nature, or of the totality of phenomena, the 
philosophy was developed which undertook to deduce the 
whole world, both nature and historv, from the nature of 
presentation, by means of an immanent dialectical evolu 
tion of concepts The fundamental conviction that a system 
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of absolute loiowledge of reality can be produced by a neir 
process of purely conceptual thinking, independently of 
experience and the empmcat sciences, characterizes the 
philosophies of Tichte, Schelling, and Hegel " The science 
of kno'w ledge, ” saj s Fichte,* * absolutely ignores experience 
and pays it no regard •whatever It rvould have to be 
true even if there conld be no experience at all, and it 
would be a prion certain that all possible future experi 
ence has to be governed by the laws established bj it ’ 
He likewise declares, at the beginning of tbe Chai ado islics 
of ffe Present Age, “ that tbe pbiloshpher performs his task 
[heie the mterpretatiou of history] nitUout regard to any 
expeiieuce uhatsoever and absolutely apnori, and that he 
must be able to describe the whole age and all possible 
epochs of the same a pnoit ’ 

Tichte presents us with an a pnori deduction of history 
Similarly Schelling gives an a pnon constmction of nature 
lucidentallj he veuts his spleen against that" blind and 
thoughtless mode of investigating nature •nhicli has be* 
come generally established since the corruption of philos- 
ophy by Bacon and of physics b} Bo^le and Newton ’* f 
In Hegel speculatiie philosophy roaches its comple 
tion He constructs the whole of reality out of concepts 
Beality and truth are one lu bis system W e have also 
tbe empirical sciences Tlicy collect all kinds of knowledge 
about particulars, not cx pnnapits, from the concept, but 
ex daiis, through external perception Philosophy fnruislies 
U8 with the true knonledgo of reality Its form the dialec- 
tical development of concepts, is nothing but the subjective 
repetition of the objective process of the developmeut of 
the idea, that is, of reality itself 

Never before had philosophy spoken in so proud a 
strain Wholly reljing on herself, she now dismissed from 
her sernco the sciences which were formerly her lustrn 
roents She had no further use for them, she had discov 
ered a “ roval road ’ to knowledge Now she evolved the 
absolute knowledge of things oat of herself It is true, the 
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old conception is to a certain, extent preserved even here 
Philosophy 13 the totahtj of all real scientific knowledge, 
but nith this difference — formerly scientific reseaich, es 
pecially natural science, was included in philosophy , now 
at 18 excluded, as a pre-scientific procedure 

However, the supremacy of speculative philosophy was 
not of long duration Since the thirties its reputation 
rapidly declined, and finally this school, and with it all 
philosophy, fell into contempt Many causes united to 
make its fall sudden and destructive The moat decisive 
cause was the attitude of opposition which it had itself 
assumed against scientific research Natural and historical 
science, each of which had attained to ngorous growth since 
the twenties, pushed speculative philosophy to the wall by 
depriving it of the confidence and sympathy of the younger 
generation The latter amply repaid philosophy for all the 
scorn which speculation had heaped upon scientific re- 
search Philosophy IS no science at all, it was said In 
fact it is not to be taken senously at all It is the sophis 
tical practice of speaking of all things m general, with a 
certain oir of sense and reason Its professors are jngglers 
who produce all sorts of obscure and profound oracles by 
the promiscuous use of general concepts, to the amazement 
of a lot of idlers 

Philosophy was in a sad state She had relinquished her 
old possession the totality of scientific knowledge, in order 
to run after a higher aim, pure knowledge a pnon And now 
the latter with its dialectic method had eluded her grasp 
Like the dog in the fable who snatched at the shadou and 
lost the meat he had held in his teeth, she lost everything 
"What did she do at this juncture? The proper thing would 
wpwaViAwn 'fiWitisyp’oy as an Tam 
dental aberration, and to return to the old definition The 
claim of philosophy to possess a special method of acquir- 
ing knowledge of reality had to be relinquished Hence 
she was bound to return to the old conception of her rela- 
tion to science 

This she failed to do The cause is not far to seek Her 
representatives did not have the courage to return to the 
old conception, which seemed to place them under great and 
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insupportable obligations. Por by defining pbilosopliy as 
the sum of all scientific knowledge did they not seem to 
imply that they possessed something like such knowledge 
themselves? And who was willing to expose himself to 
the derisive laughter with which such a claim would have 
been met? 

The case was dififerent in ancient times. The Greek 
philosophers would without reserve hare made such pro 
fessions. Indeed, Democritus and Aristotle would have 
said, wo possess or seek something like a universal knowl- 
edge of things. Nor would the mediajval philosophers have 
shrunk from the demand implied in this notion. Albert 
and Thomas too, nay, every new-liedged magisier ariium 
just completing his hiennium, — in the medimval universities 
of Germany each master was obliged to lecture on philoso- 
phy for two years after gradnation, — would have accepted 
the definition, He would have said : Indeed, I certainly 
believe that in so far as such an achievement is possible to 
man, I have familiarized myself with the sciences well 
•enough to claim a knowledge of all of them in a certain de- 
gree. Have I not, in order to become a “ master,” made & 
thorough study of all the works of “ the philosopher ” ? And 
now I am able and ready to explain ony science that 
may be assigned to me either by choice, turn, or lot. (In 
medisBval universities it was not uncommon for lecturers to 
draw lots for books.) For that very reason I am called 
a master of arts, because I can teach them all, mathe- 
matics and astronomy as well as physics and metaphys- 
ics, logic and rhetoric, ethics and politics. Am I not 
myself a miniature copy of the first grand master, Aristotle? 
The doctor of philosophy of the sixteenth and even of the 
eighteenth centuries would have said tU® same. jlTelauc- 
thon also lectured on all the sciences which belonged to the 
curriculum of the philosophical faculty, and often described 
them in text-books that remained in vogue for a long time. 
As late as the last century, Christian Wolff taught mathe- 
matics and physics as well as logic, psychologj*, practical 
philosophy, and political science. K.'int would scarcely 
have declined a chair of physics or of mhtUcraatics, 
astronomy or geography, if it had he®® offered to him ; 
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lie refused, liO'never, the professorship of poetry, ^hich 
iu\ol\C(Uliedut^ of giMUg instruction in Latin and German 
vei''ificatiou 

To us, all tins seems alnnge and impossible And is a 
matter of course it is impossible m our daj Scientific re- 
search has branched out beyond measure, and has become 
specialized during the last hundred years The old professw 
/ustoimrnm, T. Inch was for the most part connected with 
the pro/(?5sio “poeseos or eloqxtentia: (called philology by us), 
and also nith the professto morafiitm, has been split np 
into a dozen oi more brauches The p)ofessn> of the old 
p'' ]ji.icns has been divided into as many or even more sepa- 
rite parts Tormerlv, nothing less was expected of him 
than that he should be able to gno information concerning 
all things in heaven and on eaith Now the field is divided 
into a number of departments that increase with everv 
jear And each branch ot science claims a man's entire 
energy, so that he is hardly able to watch the progress in 
the adjoining fields ot le irning Nor do teachers any 
longer change their subjects for the sake of an advance in 
salary, as tv as commoul) done in the last century 

The definition of philosophy has been fashioned by this 
state of affairs ^Itis no longer possible to be a philoso 
pher m the sense of possessing tlie sum of all scientific 
knowledge') No one attempting such a thing could escape 
the judgment of the old lines 

Yiele Dinge wnsst erfniUch, 

Aber alle wisst «r schltcJtt 

Hence a new definition of philosophy is needed, one that 
will make it possible for a man to be a philosopher The 
first condition is that it do not include all sciences , above 
all, not the so-called exact sciences This inclination on 
the part of philosophers is met by the desire on the part 
of the sciences to free themselves from philosophy It is 
not regarded as a credit to a science to bo reckoned among 
the philosophical sciences^ Physics, chemistry, astronomy 
physiology, and zoology regard themselves as independent 
sciences , they do not wish to belong to the domain of phi- 
losophy any more than philology and history, which were 
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not included even in tlie old notion of pliilosoplij Nor 
are politics and economics or political economy any longer 
referred to the “philosophical” sciences In short, all 
sciences that have succeeded in establishing themselves as 
independent branches have ■withdra'wn from the old alli. 
ance, and no longer belong to philosophy Philosophy has 
retained such disciplines as have not been able as yet to 
establish themselves as separate and independent fields of 
investigation, mostly sncli whose claim to be real sciences 
IS questionable, — as for example, metaphysics, ethics, 
mslhetics, logic and epistemology, psychology (which would 
lihe to become an “exact” science, in nhich case it would 
most lihely try to emancipate itself from philosophy), ped 
agogy, the philosophy of history, and all other branches 
on which “philosophical” lectures are delivered in German 
universities ) 

was sought to unite these sciences, which really do 
not deserve the name of sciences, by means of a definition 
And this gave use to the definitions we haio already 
mentioned Philosophy is concerned with the form, of 
knowledge as opposed to its matter , or, Philosoph} is a 
mental science as distinguished from the natural sciences , 
or, It IS the science of principles, and so independent of 
the science which deals with particular facts. These and 
many other unsound definitions, all of which are evidently 
mere makeshifts, were offered 

Now it seems to me, philosophy must take courage and 
TO establish its ancient definition Philosophy is the snm 
of all scientific knowledge History demands that wo ac- 
cept this definition Tradition has so firmly established it 
that any other explanation would conflict with history and 
the common usage of language Moreover, the nature of 
the subject itself demands it, as I intend briefly to show in 
the following 

^The sciences are not an aggregate of parts accidentally 
heaped together, but a uniform whole Reality itself is 
not an aggregate, but a uniform whole, whoso members 
stand in a uniform and general relation to each other 
The knowledge of realitv is a siniilaT unified system This 
fact docs not exclude differentiation — only differentiation 
does not mean separation aud isolation, but a hying rela- 
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tion of all the paits to the^bole We Lave a practical 
illustration of this relation in this, that each science needs 
the others as auxiliary sciences , isolated from them it 
cannot solve its problems E\ery branch of natural sci 
ence presupposes the rest » biolo^jj presupposes cliemistry 
and physics , and conversely also, phj sics needs physiol- 
ogy , m optics and acoustics, for cxamjde the boundaries 
overlap Similarly , every braucU of historical investigation 
presupposes the others Nor can the natural sciences and 
the historical sciences dispense with each other History 
presupposes geography, chronology, astronomy Philol 
ogy comes into contact nith physiology Archicology occa- 
sionally appeals to geology and geography for help The 
reverse is true also The natural sciences, although more 
independent than others, cannot do without the histonco 
philological sciences It is customaiy now to class geog 
raphy with the natural sciences, and rightly so But 
it would lach an essential aid in (hspensing with the sci 
ence of history, which informs it of the changes which oc- 
curred on the surface of the earth during hisioncal times 
And so each science, being itself but a historical process 
of development is obliged to refer to its own history, if not 
for the sake of systematic exposition, at least in order to 
give ns a general idea of its position and importance within 
the whole of mental evolution Note how much space 
the historical part occupies in Humboldt s Cosmos The 
history of science is of especial importance in instruction, 
although this fact is not universally appreciated — not even 
jin our universities “Tie may finally call attention to the 
fact that all sciences stand in relation to psychology and 
epistemology, and come into touch with one another in 
these fields The idea of a unity of the sciences is there- 
fore not an arbitrary invention^ but a necessary thought 
The ideal unity of an all comprehensive system of knowl- 
edge corresponds to the unity of the cosmos Philosophy 
IS the historical name for this ideal unity It is caprice to 
rob this concept of its name or this name of its old sigui 
fication ■) 

But the objection mentioned before is raised In that 
case can there be philosophy? Is not the thing itself 
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made impossible bj the definition? Who would have the 
courage to profess to be a philosopher’ And is not a 
theory of the universe in itself impossible, at least for the 
human mind ’ Thales may have undertaken such a task , 
tone’s courage is greatest at the beginning of the journev 
But now, after the labor of two thousand years has shoivn 
the extent of the undertaking, we have become more mod 
est, and we are glad if here and there we gain a knowledge 
of a portion of reality We may answer Doubtless phi 
losophy does not at present exist as a complete and final 
theory of the universe, nor will it ever be realized as such 
However, this does not destroy the correctness of the defini 
tion, the same objection may be made against any science 
Neither astronomy nor physics nor physiology exists as a 
complete and final traditional scholastic system The defi 
nitions of sciences are definitions, not of empirically given 
objects, but dtjimlxoiis of prolAenu ,And the validity of 
these definitions depends on the proper characterization 
of the problem, no matter what progress the solution may 
have made Indeed, even though the solution had not yet 
been begun, the definition would retain its validity It is, 
one might say, adoptiog Kants language, an idei, te, a 
concept, for which iheie is no corresponding object in em 
pineal reality The same holds true of the concept of 
philosophy it IS correct and valid in so far as the prob 
lem of a unity of all knowledge is given 

Nor will the fact that no on© can comprehend and pos- 
sess oil knowledge disturb us Bj so means Is there 
any one in our day who can grasp all natural scienbfic or 
all plulologico-histoTical knowledge’ And yet wc speak 
of philologists and histonans and physicists, not as pos- 
sessors of science, but as investigators of their respcctno 
fields ’'We employ the name philosopher lu the same a ay 
It designates a man who stnies after a uniform and uuivor 
sal knowledge of things This the well-chosen term ex 
pressly states ^ilocroQios; a lover, not a possessor, of 
knonledge According to a well known anecdote, Prlhig 
eras desired to be called a philosopher (^Aoo-o^ios) in 
order to aioid the presumption imphed in the term sago 
(CO(pOS). 
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Hence every scientific investigator is a philosopher, 
■who IS possessed of the idea o£ the unity of all hnovrledge, 
be his narrower field of investigation what it may — be it 
physics or psychology or astronomy or history We shall 
not call him a philosopher who on principle confines him- 
self to a narrow sphere, who knows nothing and cares for 
nothing except his codices and readings, his acids and 
bases, not because lus field of lesearch does not belong to 
the territory of philosophy (m this respect he could never 
escape being a philosopher) but because he has not the 
mental habits which make a philosopher of the investi- 
gator 

This, it seems to me, invests the name with its former 
signification and dignity It was purely theoretical ends, 
and the universal aim of investigation, which among the 
Greeks distinguished the philosopher from a mere mathe 
znatician or physician The same characteristic marks the 
philosopher of our day, m spite of the great changes lu 
the aspect of the scientific world , namely, devotion to pure 
speculation and the contemplation of the whole 

That this IS what we mean by the term is seen from the 
way we use it commonly in our language A man like 
Darwin, who makes the most careful and painstaking exam 
inatvon of facts, for whom nothing is too insignificant, but 
who traces their remotest relations and makes generaliza- 
tions, we call a philosophical natural scientist Andm the 
same sense we call W v Humboldt a philosophical phi 
lologist and historian Whoever, on the other hand, nar 
rowly confines himself to a narrow field, whoever is famil- 
iar only with his special subject and cares for that alone — 
him we call an nnphilosophical mind, perhaps also a tnte 
empiricist or specialist If he understands his subject, if 
"by means ot Ins implements "he is able to supply science 
with valuable material, we shall esteem him highly as a use 
ful artisan Still we shall think that he is lacking in some 
thiug, namely, in a higher, freer appreciation of things It 
will make no difference whatever m what field he is em 
ployed — whether he occupies himself with mathematical 
forraulcD or with syllogistic figures whether he studies the 
fishes of Japan or makes psycho-physical expenments on ai>- 
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perception.time. Oup might write aTiistorj* of philosophy 
without being a philosopher, (it is not the content but the 
form ■which mates tlie phiiosopher. j 

has the other meaning of the word entirely disap- 
peared from our language. Whenever we see in a man 
great powers of concentration, and notice in him a certain 
retirement from the -world and its aims, n certain lack of 
practical skill, a certain- indifierence to possessions and 
fame, we say, perhaps with a slight smile. He is a true 
philosopher. We can also understand the indignation witli 
which Schopenhauer speaks of the degradation of philoco- 
pUy to a craft. We could more readily forgive a chemist 
or a physician for making money out of his science. ' 

O! late, plulosophy is coming back to its old definition 
in Germany, Thus W. Wundt defines philosophy ns the 
"general science whose business it is to unite the general 
tmths furnished by the particular sciences into a consistent 
system." * The definition evidently presupposes (be idea 
of tho unity of all scientific kuoirledge. Wundt would 
not object to calling the complete system philosophy, nor 
•would he object to the demand Ibnt the philosopher 
have not merely a fimattering of knowledge, bnt also a 
working knowledge in some particular field. Fechner, 
Irtjtze, and F. A. Lange accept the same view ; the unifica- 
tion of physical and mental facts into a world-system is the 
final goal, and the thorough study of tho sciences is tho 
road to this goal. 

Tn returning to the traditional definition of philosoph} 
we reject two errors which result from a wrong conception 
of it : the error that philosophy can exist without science, 
and the error that science cau exist without philosophy. 

The first error confused the age of speculative phi- 
losophy. Fruitless endeavors were made to spin philo- 
sophical systems out of a few very general concepts— snb- 

d<T rh\loi<fph\* (IsSO, p SI) la tills lliougUtful «nd impor- 
tant work Wundt Las undertaken to ’lum up our fdentlfic kno%rIp»ljre as 
well aa to deselop its preconditions and its final conNe<ja«iccs, 

Metaphrsics occupies tbe central position In it Its olyect is not like tLe 
pan iciilar sciences, to restrict tl»e sjntliesls of facts according to the princi- 
ple of cause and elTect, “ to certain fields of expemnee. but to extend It to 
the whole of all given experience ** (Preface ) 
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ject EBd ob]ect, natuTe and mind, being and becoming 
Tbis error has almost entirely disappeared AVe may find 
the remnants of it in tlie opinion, which is occasionally 
advanced, that a special atndy of philosophy is possible 
without a study of the sciences — say by studying the his- 
tory of philosophy However instructive such a study may 
be in itself it cannot fail to be barren and empty unless it 
IS supplemented by scientific studies in other fields The 
true philosopher will deal with the things themselves Even 
if it be impossible for him to be an independent investigator 
in all lines, he must make some field his own In this way 
alone will he go to work with a clear conscience , in this way 
alone will he acquire judgment in scientific affairs and be 
come able to gam an independent conception of the thoughts 
of others and to use their investigations for his own pnr 
poses He has a free choice of the field , it may lie within 
the mental or natural sciences or at the boundaries of both 
in physiology and psychology ^As in the old proverb all 
roads lead to Home, so all roads in science lead to philos 
ophy, only not the road through the air *) 

(In our times the other error that there can be science 
without philosophy is more fatal It is implied in the view 
that philosophy is a special science, like every other science, 
only not so well established , it is an airy science of things, 
not capable of exact investigation ^ There are persons who 
shun a contact with philosophy as though they feared 
thereby to weaken their sense for the real Phj sics, he 
ware of metaphysics ! The advice is sound in so far as it 
warns against hasty systematization, barren formalism, 
and the confusion of metaphysical interpretation with the 
physical explanation of phenomena Bat it becomes un 
just when it seeks to hinder the sciences from reaching 
ultimate and universal principles in their respective fields, 
and from harmonizing them with the final results of 

Henan Fra^ntt phtlotopf tqvts p 293 PLilosoplier ces.t 
connaltre 1 univers L u»iTe» e© compose de denx mondes le monde 
phys que et le znonde moral la natare et I'bumanite Lctade de la 
nature et de I bamasitc est done tonte la pliilosopbie Le pensenr sup- 
pose 1 trud t et ne lOt ce qu en Toe de la severe discipline de 1 esprit H 
faudralt faire pen de cas du pbilosopbe qnt n aurart pas travailld one toia 
dans aa vie a (clairc r quelque po Bt special de la science 
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otlier sciences That ^ould bo cqunalent to snrrendenu" 
to popular metaphysics the problem of the general ex 
planatiou of things, and at the same time deprive the 
sciences of their mam motive For we may say that ulti 
mately all sciences ha^e their common root m philosophy 
If thej ore separated from this root they Mill uither away 
(The final object of eyery science is not the explanation of 
this or that particular phenomenon, not the knowledge of 
this or that particular field, but the knowledge of the yyholo 
of reality The impulse to find an ansyver to the question 
concerniDg the nature and meauing of things in general 
originated scientific research philosophy The need of 
a division of labor led to its separation into dificreut fields 
It IS not intended, hoii over, that this diiision should isolate 
the sciences , it makes each particular ouo more efficient 
111 performing its part in the solution of the uuiyorsal 
problem The theoretical interest, which forms the vitil 
principle of overr science, is measured b} its relation to 
philosophy, and bv what itcau contribute to the solution 
of tbe problem of the nature of things This becomes 
evident when wo do not look to the personal fooling of tlio 
investigators so much as to the entire historical develop 
meut of a science T('hnt is it that places biology in the 
centre of natural scientific research at the present time^ 
What impels it to make special investigations of the 
lowest fovms of life microscopically and micrologically’ 
The hope, apparently, of thus obtaining a duo to the great 
mystery of life aud its development on earth Wo should 
not care ver^ much for the thousand forms of lichens and 
fungi, of monads aud infusoria, ns such ithin a narrow 
circle au interest for the iiifiiiitclj Buiall mar deteriorate 
into a sport, but no science can bo kept alive br that Or 
take astrouoray "W ith tireless diligence it gathers observa- 
tions, registers the positions of hundreds of thousands of 
stars, calculates the paths of comets and of swarms of fall 
ing stars discovers neir pi tuctoidsand cosmic nehulw, tests 
the intensilv of light and the spectrum To what end ’ Is 
it lor the sake of the details’ Certainly not !So, we hope 
in this way to gam a deeper insight into the constitution 
and development of the luUre universe If this motive 
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Trere to disappear, i£ this question ceased to interest us, 
then our ohservations would soon be closed. Particular 
facta may ha^e practical or technical interest for ns, as 
the discovery of new combinations in chemistry. But the 
theoretical interest, which forms the vital principle of a 
science, is directed tfiward the general, and science becomes 
philosophical. 

The same conditions obtain also in the historical sci- 
ences. It is true, the particular events, especially those 
which bear a direct relation to us, are of immediate 
importance. Still, here, too, the question concerning the 
whence and the whither of all historical life is the vital 
question. Should this question no longer interest us, his- 
torical investigation would languish. The same result would 
ensue if we had a thoroughly satisfactory answer to the 
problem. In that case there would be no need of iuvesti- 
gation. The middle ages were in such o state. They pos. 
sessed a philosophy of history satisfying all their demands. 
Human life lay open to their view between creation and 
the judgment day, divided into acts, like<a mighty drama, 
by the great events of sacred history. Consequently the 
middle ages had no science of histoiy ; they knew all that 
was essential and worth knowing. iVhat was the use of 
delving, into insignificant and unessential facts ? We are 
not in such a blessed or unfoi Innate state, and therefore we 
have become historians. We do not despise even the little 
and the* insignificant ; we preserve every fragment of an 
ancient papyrus or of an insciibed brick. These things 
may perhaps, in their proper place, throw a light upon an 
‘ ''poch of ancient life and thought, upon a period of an ex- 
net language, and thus illuminate the path which our race 
^’J^.'’Ntraversed on earth. 

and fr sense we may say, philosophy is the central 

1 sun, from which life-giving wairath radiates upon 

• E Bt-ciences. The soil of investig.ation becomes arable 
v"r“qm et'! rajs. And the irork of an 

nature bring forth fuller and riper fruit 

I’trudit et, .u to the HunligUt that shines upon its field, 
faudrait faire peu »the other hautl, grubs and digs at random, 
daosaariea light and uarmtb, wherever he may 
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Lappen to find a place, T\ill reap scanty and unripe fruit. 
A science, lio\so\eT, tliat forgets its relation to pliiloso- 
pl#y or to tlie general unity of kno^rledge nould, like a 
garden, deprived of the sunlight, grow to leaf, and be with- 
out bloom and fruit. Or, to discard figures of speech, such 
a science would perish in consequence of barren subtlety 
or a senseless accretion of matter. Kant calls such erudi- 
tion C^'clopean : it lacks an eye — ^“the eye, namel}*, of true 
philosophy, the ejo suitably to use the mass of historical 
knowledge, the freight of a hundred camels.” {Anthropoid 
ogk, § 58 ) 

But wiint becomes of the professional philosophers if 
this view bo accepted? "W’dl, it seems to me, the tern* 
itself has a somewhat cuiious sound. It is just ns thougl 
one should speak of professional blockljeads. There nr< 
scientists with and scientists without philosophical minds. 
Physicists, astronomers, p^sjchologists, biologUts, histori- 
ans, motaphysicinus, sociologists, moralists, may all have 
buch minds or not have them. Philosophy docs not ciist 
as a special profession. Nevertheless, should any one in- 
sist on defining philosophy as a scpninto hranch, w e should 
have to return to the Aiisloteliaii distinction of n**firf>t 
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philosopher,” the more familiar he is with the two great 
fields of scientific research — the mathematical-natural- 
scientific and the philologico-historical fields. 

Should any one, however, reply: “Professional phi- 
losophy” is a presumptuous undertaking, inasmuch a“ 
no one can satisfy this demand, we should be oblige( 
frankly to admit it. Still, a few arguments might b' 
adduced for a less radical view. We have already re 
marked above that the formation of settled conviction 
concerning problems which we characterize as metaphysi 
cal and epistemological is not a matter of free choice 
Every human being who rises above the mere needs o 
brute existence fashions for himself some kind of meta- 
physics, some kind of conception of the nature of things, of 
God and the world, of the relation of our knowledge to 
reality. We must furthermore acknowledge that it is 
better to concentrate one's attention upon these problems 
than to leave them ,to convenience or to chance. It may 
perhaps be regarded as piesumptuous in Aman to offer to 
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the human mind does not reaeli a final explanation of 
things by way of science, *but that faith and poetry have 
their rights also On the other hand, it uould be his busi 
ness to bring the influence of scientific inquiry to bear upon 
our ^lew of the Morld If this is left undone, if science 
remains in isolation, if there is no seiious philosophy, ob 
scurantism togethei with specialism. miU leign supreme 
Tins brings us to the definition m hich Kant calls the uorld 
definition of philosophy, in distinction from the scholastic 
definition “ Philosophy, the science of the relation of all 
hnou ledge to the essential ends of human reason 

Goethe, the poet-philosopher by the grace of God, por- 
trays in his Tasso the character, the true gift, of the phi- 
losopher 

Sem Obr vermnunt den EioVlan" dcr Natur, 
tVas die Gescbicbte rcicbt das Leben gtebt, 

Sem Busen Dimmt es glcicb uud inllig tuf , 

Dos ffeit Zerstreute sammclt sem Gemtlth, 

TJod sein Gefttbl belebt das'Cnbeleble 

^8 Classification and Fundamental Problems of Philosophy. 

All possible scientific lovestigationa may he looked at 
from three points of view they are concerned either with 
the nature of reality, or the foim of kuonledge, or the 
problems of conduct 

This gives us the old classification of the sciences cus 
toraaxy in Hter Greek philosophy — physics, logic, nnd 
ethics Phj sics is the science of the nature of things , logic, 
the science which deals with the foims of kuonledge, 
ethics, the science of goods and values, the problems of 
conduct and the principles of judgment , 

Indeed, this division maAs the ultimate elements oi 
scientific reflection The names, it is true, hn\e undergone 
a change of meaning The term ethics alone is still used in 
its old sense The other two sciences, houever, now Lave 
a narrower signification The term logic is now commonly 
used to designate the examination of certain formal roll 
tions of conceplaal thinking The most general considera- 
tions of the nature, import, and origin of knouledgo we 
generally discuss under the head of epister ) 
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The meaning of the termphvMcs is still more narrowed. 
The Greeks defined physics as the science of the nature 
of things in general ; it included the knowledge of the 
organic "world and of psychic life. We have excluded from 
the concept of nature, first, the mental world ; physics or 
natural philosophy is concerned solely with corporeal na. 
ture. By the side of it stands psychology as the science 
of the nature of mental life. Then the notion was still 
more restricted. Physics now constitutes but a part of the 
doctrine of bodies. The investigation of the most general 
modes of action of all material elements forms its field. 
Besides physics, we have chemistry, mineralogy, biology, 
etc., which deal wdth the special manifestations of bodies. 
In a measure ws use the term metaphysics as the Greeks 
use the term physics. Wo mean by it ultimate and uni- 
versal inquiries into the nature of corporeal as well as 
psychical objects ; investigations which, based on the par- 
ticular sciences, like physics and psychology, seek to gain 
a comprehensive riew of the nature of reality. Indeed, 
the etymology of the term suggests this meaning — meta- 
physics, a science which goes beyond physics and its view 
of nature. It is true, this is not the original signification 
of the word. It was first used as the title of a work by 
Aristotle, which the author himself called “First Philos- 
ophy.” It afterwards received the n.-ime metaphysics from 
its place after the treatise on physics in the collection of 
Aristotelian writings. We shall therefore employ the word 
in the following pages to designate all attempts to reduce 
our knowledge of objects to the most general views of the 
nature of reality. We may specify as its real and ultimate 
object, the unification of the physical and mental worlds, 
or, what amounts to the same, the harmony of the causal 
and final view of reality. 

After what was said above concerning the possibility of 
philosophy, I see no need of discussing the question whether 
such a science is in any way possible or not. The episte- 
mological-positivistic view denies the possibility of meta- 
physics. Idetaphjsics, it holds, must be looked upon as a 
great historic.al .aberration of the human mind ; the positire 
sciences and the theory of knowledge exhaust the sphere 
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of the Lnowahle To "be sme, if by metapbjsica is meant 
the science of objects which he beyond all possible eiperi- 
ence or the a pnori explanation of reality in a conceptual 
system, then it has seen its day But metaphysics in the 
sense specified above mil neier die out The attempt to 
find an answer to the ultimate questions which are put to 
the human mind by leality mil be lepeated as long as 
theoretical interest impels man to leflect It seems im 
material whether these attempts be called science or not 
That the aubjeetiiaty of the thinker plays a greater part 
here than in mathematics oi physics may be admitted 
without reset ve , also that the progress in the history of 
metaphysics is not so continnous as in the history of the 
exact bciences Notmthstanding all this, howeier it must 
be acknowledged that the pioblems which aie usually 
called metaphysical are actually put and that such mresti 
gations foim a field of their own These questions may 
also it 18 tiue, be settled in the theoiy of 1 nowledoe , in 
deed we might also if we chose assign them to payoliologv 
or to physics Bveiy classification of the sciences is ulti 
mately accidental But I cannot at all see the piopnetv 
of depiiviug these investigations of their lelative indepeucl 
euce, and of discussing them incidentally in a different con 
nection Thus if we consider these questions in the theoiy 
of 1 nowledge, they will be looked at fiom an unfaaorable 
and false point of view* 

In each of the three great branches of philosophy the 
inquiry leads to a few ultimate fundamental problems 
I shall first give a brief and connected exposition of them 
The discussion of these problems will constitute the sub 
yect-matter of the subsequent chapters 
^ ^The examination of reality or me.ta.'p^h.yaics. hyida. 
ultimate questions, which I call the ontological and the cos 
mological or theological pioblems ) 

iThe ontological pioblem is expressed by the question 
In what does the nature of reality, ns such, consist? A 


* Tbe reader will find saggest ve remarks concerning the necess tf and 
object of metaphysics In J lolkelts Eufv.h.rung in dit F/ilosophie der 
Vtgtnviari with •wbicli woik toj uviu Look hts mud in com 

mon 
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Simple answer to tins qaestioa does not at first sight seem 
possible "j Keahty does not appear to- ns as something ho- 
mogeneous Different sciences show us a holly hetero 
geneous reality Physics regaids it as boclyT\hich occupies 
space and moves in space, all its efforts tend to leduce 
uatuial phenomena to the regular movements of paiticles 
occupying space \,In the mental sciences i\e meet reality 
as something entirely different, heie it appears as some 
thing sensitiie, piesentative, thinking feeling, striving, 
willing Psj chology deals with piocesses of consciousness, 
phenomena which ve can neither see, nor touch, nor meas- 
ure, nor at all conceive as processes occninng in space } 
"What IS the relation ot these two forms of reality to 
each other’ Does reality consist of two entnely different 
kinds of existence? Or can these two foms, the physical 
and the psychical, be reduced to one’ 

The difierent answers to this question lead to the differ 
ent metaphysical staudpomts which are designated by the 
terms Materiahsm, Spiriiualmn or Idealism 

[J)uahsm is the name of the view which holds that there 
.are two heterogeneous kinds of reality, two kinds of sub 
[stances— corporeal and mental, extended and thinking sub 
stances This solution of the ontological problem has at 
all times seemed most satisfactory to common sense 

^Philosophy always reveals a tendency to overcome 
Dualism and to reach Momsm The reasons therefor are 
obvions The unity of reality is so great and absolute, 
that it seems to repudiate the view which would regard it 
as composed of two entirely heterogeneous elements In 
addition to this thought tends to a simplification of i-^alitv 
To explain things means to reduce the manifold phenomena 
to simple pnnciples 

iThe desire for unity may be satisfied in two wars 
Either, we can explain the mental processes by the bodily 
states, and say Body and motion constitute reality as such , 
states of consciousness are mere phenomenal forms of pro- 
cesses which are in themselves physical This is Maten 
ahsvi Or, we can explain physical phenomena by states of 
consciousness, and say Mental processes constitute realilv 
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as sacli, tlie pliysical ^orid is a mere plienomenal form of 
tills true reality Tbas is SpiritnalisTH or Idealism 

A fourth possibility remains "We can say that 'we are 
by no meaua able to know the nature of reality as such 
The two forms, the corporeal and the spiritual, are our 
first data We assume, however, that they are but differ- 
ent mauifeatations of one nuattainable reality This view 
might be called AgnosUcal Monism 

The second great problem of metaphysics is the cosmo 
logical or theological problem It is expressed bj the 
question "What conception shall we form of the connection 
between all things’ What is the form of reafity as a 
whole ’ Atomism, Theism, and Pantheism aie different 
answeis to this question 

At first sight leahty appears to be a plurality of inde- 
pendeub objects Each of these, it is true, is related to 
others, but each exists independently and bj itself This 
view IS consistently thought out lu Bealit} is an 

aggregate of mauy ludepeudent, undenved, and imperisha 
ble elements I3y combining them in various nays we get 
as It were, objects of tbe second order, popularly called 
things Atomism or pluralism is not necessarily material 
ishc, in the mouadology of Leibniz we have a spiritualistic 
form of it 

Here, too, philosophy has at all times shown a tendency 
to overcome plurality and to reach a unity Tbe unity and 
harmony of the uoild appears to be so great that it cannot 
be conceived as the result of an accidental confluence of 
entirely heterogeneous elements The monistic view of 
the world exists lu two foims Either, it derives the uuity 
and harmony of things (lom the action of an architec' 
tonic intelligence operating according to a uniform plan 
this gives us Deism Or, it seeks a still more thorough, 
going UDitj, and maintains Eealitj is a single, umtarv 
being, a snbstinco , pluinlitr is but the systematic arrange 
meut of the parts of this iiuit^ this gives us Pantheism 
Pbjlosoph} IS led to tliX"* latter conteplion from two sides 
The notion of God leads theological specul tion to it If 
G«vl ere des nil things out of nothing, ns monotheistic tbe 
ologi tluiuis, then he is ui tratUi^the sole being and all 
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objects are tbroM'»h him and in him , they cannot exist 
independently, outside of lum or in opposition to him 
On the other hand, the concept of nature directs physical 
speculation towards the same idea of the unity of essence 
If all things are universally and uniformly correlated, then 
all processes ate joined togethei into a single, comprehen- 
sive process — the unitary stmctnre of the world This 
gives us the notion of unity in all change, the notion of the 
unity of substance 

The theory of knowledge leads to two ultimate prob- 
lems — the problem of the nature and the problem of the 
oixgin of4inowledge 

The first problem is expressed in the question What is 
knowledge^ Different answers are given hy Secdism and 
Idealism or Phenomenahsm (R ealism. beholds in it an ade 
quate copy of realitv , iij true knowledge objects appear as 
tliev exist in reaUtv, only they are not reahty itself ^ deaL 
ism regards this conception as impossible , how can^nowl 
edge be a cg pr and as it were a repetition of things? 
Knowledge is an inner psvchical process , how could there 
be similarity between it and external objects’ And even 
if such similant;^ did exist, we could not know it, we can- 
not get outside of ourselves and compare our ideas with 
the objects 

The second question is How does knowledge arise? 
This question also gives use to an antithesis that runs 
through the entire Jiistory of philosophy — the antithesis 
between Pmpincism and li<^onalt$m [^ Emp i ricis m derives 
all knowledge from perception Experi ence is the so le 
source df knowledge and experience consists of the corahi 
nation of percepts~\(R{ Uionslism on the other hand as c. 
serts All really scieii^c knowledge presupposes another 
principle that cannot be derived from perception TJmver 
salit\ and necessity, to be found in the most absolute form 
in mathematics, and ailned at by all sciences can never 
arise from experience which reveals only what happens in 
particular cases not what happens universally Real sci 
ence originates m the understanding which forms concepts 
and follows out their relations m couformitr with the inner 
uniformity peculiar to it 
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The invcstigationR of ethics culminate in on ultimate 
question of principle A\hal is llio final ground of all dis 
tinctions of vrortli, in porticulnr of those hctueen human 
actions and dispositions ’ Two opposing aie’as exist The 
one asserts Thoj are grounded ou the effects w Inch actions 
have ou life, that is good wUicU produces faiorable ef 
fects, that is bad which produces unfavorable results upon 
tbe life of the ludiiidnal and the societj of which he is a 
member This is the teleological now The other, winch 
maj be called the /ormahsttc new (it is also designated 
as the intiiitionahsUc m distinction from the titihlarum 
new, the name given to teleological ethics in England), 
holds Good and bad are absolute qualities of modes of 
conduct and dispositions of will, wbich can only be per 
CQived and recognized, but not derived and proved If the 
first opinion is correct, a new question arises By what 
content pf Jife can we distinguish favorable from unfavora- 
ble effects^ 'What IS the highest and final aim of human 
actinty ? If the answer is, Feelings of pleasure or Lappi 
ness, we have hedonism If, however, the aim is sought lu 
ou objective form and activity of life, wo have a view for 
which there is no traditional term "We might call to 
mind the origin of this conception in Aristotelian philosn 
phy, and name it energtsm The highest good consists in 
the exercise of all virtues and capacities, especially the 
highest 
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Ich ffcbe abcretwaa auf den ursprtlngHchen 
NatarmstiaLt dcs Mcnschen und glaubOt doss 
mchts wftbr sem kann, was nicbt aucb gut Ut 
zu glaaben, am wahrstcn abcr das, a as am 
besten. Freilich aach m dem, was man fUr 
gut hflU, kann man irren, abcr einmat muss 
docb em Pnnkt kommec, wo der Menscb sich 
selbst glanbt 

— Feciker, Zendavtsta, Preface, nt. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 

1. Historical Orientation. 

Popular opinions form the starting-point of all pliiloso- 
phizing. This is true of the development of thought in 
the race as ivell as in the individual. It is proper that a 
•^vork aiming to introduce the reader to philosophy should 
set out from these, 

Commou’Sense takes note of the visible and tangible 
objects around it, and gives the follou-ing aDsiver to the 
question concerning the nature of reality as' such : The 
corporeal world is the real woild. This view is not neces- 
sarily materialistic. Materialism is a product of scientific 
reflection. In addition to bodies, commou^sense recognizes 
also a different reality, the soul. There is something in 
living bodies which is not body, at least not real body. Ifo 
language, perhaps, exists that has not a word for what we 
call soul, and that does not attribute reality and essentiality 
to this soul. The origin of the idea of a soul as a separate 
existence is, perhaps, to be sought in the following facts. 
An important and striking difference appears in bodies, the 
difference between living and lifeless bodies. The former 
possess voluntary movement, while the latter have not the 
power of motion ; they require an impact from without. 
The popular inference is that the ground for this difterence 
must lie in the fact that there is a something in the Jiving 
body that wills and moves, is sensible and feels : that is, 
the souL 

That this soul is a separate, independent essence, and 
not a mere force or quality, is inferred from another 
fact — one that exerts a profound influence on primitive 
thought : the phenomenoii of death. At death, the living 

5S 



Ich gebo flberetwas auf den ursprtlnglichen 
^atuciostiakt dcs Menschen nnd glaube, dass 
Qichts wftbr scm kaoD vms nicbt auch gut ist 
zu ghuben *im wabisten aber das was am 
besten Freilich auch iq dem, \>as man fUr 
gut bilit, kann man irrcn, aber einmal muss 
docb eiD PuoLt Lotnmeo, vro der Mensch sicb 
selbst glaubt 

— Fechjhii, Zendartsta, Prelace ht 
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THE OXTOLOQICAL PROBLEM. 

1. Historical Orientation. 

Popular opinions form the st.arting-point of all philoso- 
phizing. This is true of the development of thought m 
the race as Tvell as in the individual. It is proper that a 
Tvork aiming to introduce the reader to philosophy should 
set out from these. 

CommoD'Seuse takes note of the visible and tangible 
objects around it, and gives the folloiring anstrer to the 
question concerning the nature of reality as* sucli : The 
corporeal Tvorld is the real woild. This vieiv is not neces- 
sarily materialistic. Materialism is a product of scientific 
reflection. In addition to bodies, common sense recognizes 
also a different reality, the soul. There is something in 
living bodies •which is not body, at least not real body. Ko 
language, perhaps, exists that has not a -word for what we 
call soul, and that does not attribute reality and essentiality 
to this soul. The origin of the idea of a soul as a separate 
existence is, perhaps, to be sought in the following facts. 
An important and strihing difference appears in bodies, the 
difference bet^■ieen living and lifeless bodies. The former 
possess voluntary movement, while the latter have not the 
power of motion; they require on impact from without. 
The popular inference is that the ground for this difference 
must lie in the fact that there is a something in the living 
body that wills and moves, is sensible and feels : that is, 
the sonh 

That this soul is a separate, independent essence, and 
not a mere force or quality, is inferred from another 
fact — one that exerts a profound ^influence on primitive 
thought : the phenomenon of death. At death, the living 
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liddy loses tlxe propeit3Vlncli distinguishes it from hfeless 
bodies , it becomes luseiisiblo ind motionless Hoir does 
ibis happen? “What tabes place in death‘s Tlie body 
TOinaipa Vibat it ^^a3 a moment agd , externally it is uiuli 
miuisUed and unchanged, onij it has lost its power of 
motion The obvious conclusion, therefore, is that that 
uhich moves it, the soul, must liavo left it Hence, the 
soul must be lucorpoieal else we could see it depart, and 
it is an independent being Its separation from the flesh 
and its continued existence prove this 1 or the cxperi 
ence of all peoples agrees iti the belief that the soul 
does not peiish at death , it can again appear and act 
Everywhere anthropology discovers ancestor worship, a 
sure sign of the belief in the enstonce and perpetuity of the 
departed soul No one troubles himself about what does 
not exist Moreover, the notion is olso common to prirai 
tive stages of cmlization that the sool can temporarily 
separate itself from the body even dnnng life The body 
lies motionless in sleep, but the soul is not inactive , it sees, 
hears, feels, and at times experiences wonderful things 
It dreams, we say Pnimtive thought, however, interprets 
the fact differently the soul leaves the body in sleep and 
sets out on a journey of its own, hence it experiences those 
very things which we call dreams 

The primitive conception of the nature of the soul is 
about as follows It is like the breath , it is naible, but not 
tangible, having the form of the body, bke the real sub- 
stantial shadow of the body The connection between life 
and breath is evidently the reason why so many languages 
designate the soul as a breath animus) It might 

be defined as a substantial image, or the existent vision of 
the body, without corporeality, impenetrability, and weight 
Thus Homer describes the departed souls or spirits , so 
the medimval painter portrays them , and the superstitious 
believer in ghosts imagines them in the same way At the 
same time these spirits have power to haunt as well as 
recollection and feeling, though m a changed and weakened 
form 

If we wish to refer the ontological view of popular 
thought to a class, we shall have to call it Vague Du^tstn 
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Bodie*? constituto tho roal realih, but alnngsidrt of t!u‘m 
thcro exists u reality of tlic M'coud order, bodily beings 
nitliont real corporeality, that aro both active in t!io Ix-xlies 
as efticicut forces, and also exist for IbeinseUes as deji'\rt*-'d 
spirits. 

Tho philosophical conception of reality is, ns nas men. 
lioned before, charactori/cd by tho tendency to 
It is the fundamental iinpnKc of philosophic thought (o 
d«Ti\o reality from one principle, to reduce the difTerent 
forms of being to one original form. Taro kinds of onto- 
logical monism result, according ns we proceed frotn the 
facts of llicoxtoriml, Tisiblo world, or from lljose of the inner 
Morld; tnmely, ^fnfrnnlion and Spirit iinJtinu The former 
nsverls : Undies and inovements constitute tljo origiinl form 
reality ; these also explain the facts of perception, tldnk. 
ing.aud ailliug. 'SpirituaUm or /dmhVm,outlioothcrIt.am!, 
asserts: Tho facts of inner life «s presented in H»df<*iju. 
Kciousuossnro the llrsl and ouh reality; t)>oughts caunnl be 
c«»ncolved as pro<lucls of matter, %»hile matter may be con- 
ceived as tlio product of thought; Iho corpore.al norld is 
pheiitimeiial. 
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Aristotle ogam comes nearer to the popular view In 
Lis discussion of philosophical problems, he often begins 
iiith the conceptions of popular language, and is prone to 
return to them in liis conclusions Ho dislikes the abrupt 
and onesided conceptions of the great seclusiie thinkers 
His philosophy has the strong and ueak sides of a philos 
ophy of mediation His ontology is a dualism that inclines 
to idealism At the be^muiug of the second book of his 
work on the soul ho defines the essence of the soul it is the 
form of an organic body The dchuition reminds one of the 
popular notion It has a deeper meaning it is true , the 
soul is not a shadouy outline of the body, not the external, 
stereometric, but the inner, functional form, the operative 
and fonnatn e life principle All that distiuguishes a linng 
organism from a lifeless body is activity of soul develop 
ment, metabolism, spontancons movement, sensation, desire, 
thinking, and rational volition The fnnctions of an organic 
body cannot be denved from the particles of matter com 
posing it, they are the activities of a special principle of 
life, and that is the soul This makes the body nUat it is 
Matter famishes only the potentiality of life, as ivood fur 
lushes the poteutiaht) of the bow , marble, of a statue But 
form alone fashions the real statue out of the possible one 
In the same way tho soul makes the living bodv out of 
organic matter (_^It is evident form is the essent^l matter 
the accidental and secondary element of these two prin 
ciples, the former is the real essence of the object the 
latter the medium \ Matter as such is the entirelj indeter 
minate and intangible potentiality it is through form alone 
that it becomes a determinate, formed, tangible reality 
And in the mind of God, who is not potentiality but pure 
form or pure thought matter finally disappeais alto 
gether It may be said however, that Aristotle does not 
develop the logical conseqnences of this lattei idea as 
Plato did There is no system of philosophy that ap 
proaches the popular conception of things more nearly 
than this explanation, which is based on the principles of 
form and matter force and potentiality The abruptness 
of Platonic idealism has been weakened in it so as to make 
it acceptable to common sense We may assume that this 
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cannot be explained hy means of tbe activity of Ibe soul, 
tben, of course, the explanation of thought from physical 
processes is equally impossible Motion produces motion, 
bnt it can never produce a state of consciousness, other 
ivise it would disappear m this state, that is, cease to exist 
physically This contradicts the first axiom of physics 
However, since the reality of thought cannot be doubted, 
for it IS the most certain fact of existence, it is necessary 
to assume a separate principle entirely different fiom 
body, that is, mmd (mens) Thus modern philo^^ophy, pro- 
ceeding from *mechanical physics, begins with the most 
thorough going dualism It is true, m this it was preceded 
by scholasticism, whose presuppositions weie different, but 
which assumed the existence of purely spiritual substai^ces 
Dualism, however, is not the last word of modern pin- 
losophy Nay, dualism logically earned out naturally 
reduces itself to monism "We can tell the exact point at 
which dualism changes into monism It is the question 
concerning the correlation of tbe two Iinds of reality The 
fact lemains that regular relations exist between bodily 
and mental states Peelings and volitions correspond to 
voluntary movements, sensations and perceptions corre 
spoud to the excitations of the sense organs How is this 
relation to be conceived if, according to the principles of 
the neu mechanical ph;ysic3, it can no longer be thought 
as leciprocal actiou’ Spinoza answers We must deter- 
mmo it is identity Bodj and soul are not absolutely 
dvffeieut , they are re illy the same thing, looked at from 
different points of view A state of movement and a state 
of consciousness are at bottom the same process, seen at 
one time from without, at another fiom within Thi^ 
relation luns through the whole of existence Heality, 
which foims one single, unitary being, one substauce, be it 
called nature or God, unfolds its essential content m two 
forms — in the form of a corporeal u orld (sub althhuto exten 
stonis) aud in the form''of a world of consciousness (5M& 
a<tn6uto cogitationis) This explains the fact of a regular 
relation without interaction A. parallelism of sucli a nature 
exists between tbe physical and the psychical worlds that 
every state or process {rnodua) occurs in both what occurs 
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iu the corporeal world as movement {piodns extetisionis) 
appears iu tlie world of conscioasness as sensation or 
idea {idea, modus cogilaiionis). Interaction is out of the 
question: the tuo kinds of processes exist alongside of 
each other, not through each other. Each of the two 
worlds, the physical and the psychical, forms a closed 
causal system. And this parallelism is a universal one : 
there is absolutely no state of consciousness that has not its 
conespondiug state of movement, and, conversely, there 
is absolutely no state of movement in nature that has not 
its corresponding state of consciousness. All things, as 
Spinoza once expressed this logical conclusion, are animate : 
omnia guamvis dxve^sis gradtbus animata. The correspond- 
ing converse reads : All souls aie incorporated. 

^The metaphysical system vhich Spinoza outlined in 
the few brief pi ©positions of his JEthics might seem to one 
surveying the development of modern thought as a whole, 
as the accomplished solution of the problem. More and 
more does modem thought gravitate towards this view, 
most perceptibly iu philosophy. Of late, however, the 
physiologists aud biologists also approach it, sometimes, 
indeed, without clearly seeing its consequences. 

"We shall discuss this fact more at length in what fol- 
lows. In the present connection I should simply like to 
call attention to one thing: Such a parallelistic monism 
may be turned iu tuo directions, iu the direction of 
materialism aud in that of idealism. Natunal scientists, who 
busy themselves with the corporeal world, are inclined to 
pursue the formei path. Hobbes may be regarded as their 
pd’ilc'jNS'pdw.rJ pxeSs'y firai ii'is 

notion in an idealistic sense. Leibniz follows this course. 
Certainly, he says, extension and consciousness are the two 
greatforras of existence, but theyaxe not equal expressions 
of the essence of reality ; the mental world defines the 
true nature of reality more adequately. The ultimata ele- 
ments of reality, the monads, arc, taken by themsehes, 
beings of spiritual nature ; desiie and sensation are their 
original determinations ; extension is a secondary and acci- 
dental quality, a manifestation lather than a true mode of 
being of reality. 
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Epistemological reflections at the same time lea BeiLele 
mthe same direction The nature of bodj maj betesohe 
into elements of perception This Tiew is giining moie an 
more adheients as epistemology grows in impoitance ] 
has been at the veiy foundation of German philcsopli 
since Kant forced upon tlie latter the critical refieetion o 
the nature of knowledge the corporeal world is the man 
festation of the same reality which reveals its real natur 
in the mental world Thinkers so opposed, nav, even s 
hostile to each other as Hegel Schopenhauer, and Benek 
agiee in this We might perhaps designate this meta 
physical conceptiou, which has since prevailed in philosc 
phy, as a parallehstic monism in an idealistic key I 
addition to it, we have also, it is true, especially lu natura 
scientific circles, momsm m a materialistic key The pui 
episteraologist prefers to remain on the standpoint beyon 
which Knot himself would not go the corporeal world an 
the mental world are difierent manifestations of reality a 
such, which wo cannot know, but may assume as a home 
geneous unity This would be the standpoint of agnostics 
monism which Herbert Spencer occupies * 

So much for the liistorical oiieutation We now ente 
upon the real consideiation of the problem I shall begi 
with an exposition and critique of the mutenahstic vie 
which poses as the real scientific conception, and proclaim 
itself as the result of the uatuial scientific investigation c 
modern times 

2 Hatorialism and its Arguments * 

Wo designate that ontological theory as matenali^r 
which answers the question relotiug to the nature c 
ceslitj' as IcVows . Seahlj as each ts body, its attubuie 
iro extension and impeoetrabihty , its primary and essci 

* Tbe eicellpni work of !• A I^ange OefeMchte (let Jfatenalui nu* un 
Erttik utmr Ltdtuiing n der Oeffenuirt 2 'oh Sd «<1 1S77 (fvo^Iis 
tnnshtion bjrB C. TLotnu 1893^ Tbe reader will Hod lo this work 
most careful liistorical exposition of tie nature of materialism and tl 
conditions of its derelopment lo tlie I ht ly of civilization Its relations t 
tLe natural sciences toilieoiofiTandto ti e c) urcli as nell as to societ/an 
iu alms, are set fortli in all tl elr liearings A 1 o^raplij of tbis ezceJIefl 
zoan Las recentij' been { ul>li«lied (IbOl) Ir O A riliseo 
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tial form of activity is motion. These principles can and 
must explain all processes in reality, in particular also the 
so called states of consciousness. 

The latter point, the reduction of psychical states to 
physical states, forms the real thesis of materialism. The 
arguments in its behalf are about as folloTvs : 

Experience discloses the fact that psychical processes 
occur only in most intimate connection with physical pro- 
cesses. As far as we can know, only organic, or rather only 
animal bodies are possessed of conscious states, and these 
appear to be connected particularly with the action of the 
nervous system. Hence it follows that science must seek 
the cause of the former states in the peculiar quality of 
these bodies. Psychical processes are to be regarded as 
functions of the nervous system. 

Common>sense drew a diSqrent conclusion from the 
same fact; it inferred, as was shown in the preceding 
chapter, that animals possess a special something, a force 
.or an essence that effects these processes. That is the 
ansl^er, says the materialistic philosopher, upon which 
pre-scientific thought universally hits. 'Wherever it per- 
ceives a group of characteristic phenomena, it assumes for 
their explanation a special power or an essence. Thus 
primitive thought refers the phenomenon of the thunder- 
storm to a god of thunder, who has his seat in heaven, the 
phenomenon of disease to powersof disease. — ^Like primitive 
thought, a natural philosophy that was long prevalent ex- 
plained the rise of water in the pump by the notion of the 
hon'or vaciii, the processes of organic life by a special vital 
force. And after tbe same scheme, the states of conscious- 
ness are explained as manifestations of a separate principle, 
the soul. Of course, this does not help ns in tbe least ; 
soul is nothing but a vis occidta, a force or essence assumed 
ad hoc, but otherwise unknown, like the horror rncui. To ex- 
plain thought by means of a soul is just like the explana- 
tion which the learned doctors of the school in Moliere’s 
play give for the fact that opium puts one to sleep : it has 
dormative powers. 

Science, m.'iterialism continnes, differs from the pre- 
scientific mode of thonght in this, that it explains phe- 
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nomena, not by means of essences and powers, but by 
means of other antecedent \nd simultaneous phenomena 
Explanation in natural science means to state the lawac 
cording to which a given phenomenon is connected with 
other phenomena, so that the entrance of the one may be 
foreseen from the appearance of the others Thus scien 
tific meteoiology explains the thunder storm by inserting 
this phenomenon into a larger group of homogeneous pbe 
nomena In other words, it recognizes lightning as an 
electric sparh, and then searches after the conditions of its 
ongin, t e , the processes which precede and accompany 
electrical expansion and discharge in the atmosphere 

Science has the same task to perform in relation to 
states of consciousness It has to seek their uniform ante 
cedent and concomitant phenomena in order thus to de 
termiue the lawful relation of these phenomena The 
antecedent and concomitant phenomena, aie, as experience 
shows, physiological processes in the brain and neiwous 
system Accordingly, it is the business of science to sub* 
stitute for the pseudo science ** psychology ” and its pre 
scientific principles, “soul” and “psychic forces," the 
natural scientific explanation Scientific psychology is 
physiology 

Tins gives us the formal principle As regards the 
matter itself we may go farther and say The so called 
states of consciousness, proclaimed ds peculiai and un 
paialleled states, aie in reality nothing of the kind Science 
can see in them only peculiarly modified movements , psy 
chical states as snch, regarded objectively, are nothing 
but physiological processes 

This fact may be proved logically as follows The 
highest principle of all modern natural science is the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy The sum of leal motion 
and of motive force is constant Motion is transferred and 
transformed, mass motion is turned into molecular motion, 
active energy is transformed into potential energy, but it 
is preserved without loss and may be lecovsred from it 
Now we have the following two cases Movements are 
introduced into the nervous system from without , air waves 
proceeding from a sounding bell strike the auditory nerve 
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tbo fragment of bone is followed b^ llio disappcaranco of 
the jinychical change. So in old ago diminution of mental 
activity invariably takes place, often to the extent of loss 
of judgment (rfementin acnilti). The anatomical eraroination 
reveals that waste and degeneration of brain-matter is the 
cause. Kvory mental disease, that is the conviction of 
modern psychialrj* trained in natural-scientific methods, is 
brain disease, whether the latter can bo disclosed by the 
anatomical in^estigattou or not. Therefore, the braiuistho 
soul. 

The catmologtcal reflection leads to tho same view. There 
«as a time, modern cosmolog}* teaches, wljen no organic 
life existed on tho earth, bonce no ps3*clucal life, no so- 
called states of consciousness. Yes, thcro was a tirao when 
there was no earth. Wlint wo now call our planetary sj's- 
tom was in primordial times an immense gaseous or nebu- 
lous mass. Uy rotatingaround its axis this mast formed a 
sxvelling at tho equator. In coiiscquonco of tho continued 
shrinking of tho mnss,tIio latter bccamo separated from tho 
central body as a ring suspended in mid-air, and this do- 
velojMjd into an independent body by disruption. Tliis 
process was repeated and thus arose tho s^'slom of tho 
planets revolving around tho fliiii ns tho central body. Tho 
earth is ono of thoHO planets. Originallj' a fiery, liqnid 
drop of cosmic matter, it gradually’ cooled off until a hartl 
crust was formed, and tlio nquoons vapor was condensed 
into water. Not until then could organic Ilfo arise. Life 
first appeared in tlio most primittvo form in minute pro- 
toplasmic particles. Theso gradually assumed au inner 
struciuro; ccJJL? ar£<s& hayiuff -» fiae and nneJon^ and fho 
ahilitj' to propagate by moans of fission and to develop into 
a complicated system. Togotlior with the ])rogressivo dif- 
ferentiation of tho parts and their transformation into 
heterogeneous organs, tho external ditTerentiation, the 
growth of manifold forms of life, also took place. Finally, 
man was evolved from ono branch of the ramified animal 
kingdom.. Ho acquired an evor-incrcasing suproraacy over 
the other momhors, so that when ho began to reflect 
on his descent, a relation with the lower world seemed 
utterly incredible to him, and bo invented a more distin- 
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guisbed origin for Iiimself Natural science has destroyed 
this dream , it shows that he did not enter m perfect form 
into a completed world awaiting his coming, as a son of the 
gods, hut that as a child of the dust he stroTe upwards, pam 
fully struggling foi existence with brothers of equal rank 
Countless generations, of which no history tells, have passed 
away, until at last, in the struggle for existence, bis entue 
organization, and in particular his brain, has developed so 
far as to enable him to become the exponent of historico 
mental life 

Such was the past of mind on earth, the only mind of 
which we know Aud its future? 

Cosmic physics, it is said, does not lea^ e us in doubt 
Life and mind have had a beginning, they will also come 
to an end The time will come when the sun will no 
longer shine from the heavens The amount of heat which 
it has is not infinitely great Inasmuch as its heat is oou 
stantly expended without being replaced, it must finally 
be exhausted Long before this mil have happened, the 
earth will be congealed The sun’s heat is the souico of 
all movement aud life on its surface A comparatively 
small diminution of the supply is sufficient to destroy or 
game life, ultimately the whole earth will congeal into a 
motionless, rigid mass 

Such reflections are well adapted to give one an oier- 
powenng impression of the littleness and insignificance of 
life As a loaf of bread is co vexed with a coating of mil 
dew, mth a world of hving plants, so too the earth is it 
any given moment of its long development covered oier 
with a world of living organisms, and among them man 
appears as a variation of these forms Aftei a brief bloom, 
this world sinks back ogam into the nothingness from 
which it came One thing alone remains eternal matter 
aud the laws of its motion Between the infinite past v lieu 
there uas no life and the infinite future in which theie will 
be no life, the moment of the present and of life emerges — 
a moment only, though we measure*' it by millions of years , 
and at this moment a small portion of infinite matter re 
veals that wonderful phenomenon of phosphorescence, as 
it were, which we call self consciousness or mental life — a 
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brief interlude wliicb, however great and important it may 
seem to us, is none the less an altogether insignificant ac 
cident in the history of the immense universe Matter and 
motion are the realities, and the strange guise in which 
motion for a moment apjiears is as nothing to the universe 
— “the brief plaj of a day fly floating above the ocean of 
eternity and infinity ” * 

3 The Practical Consequences of Materialism. 

I shall preface the examination of the theoretical value 
of the view just presented with a few general remarks 

* Ludwig BQcliner Kraft und Staff ICtli ed. (1888) p 239 (tr by Colling 
wood 4tb ed 1884) Tina work may stiU be % lewed as tbe typical erpo 
sition of tbe materialistic new of tbe world in our popn’ar philosophy al 
though the author himself repadiates the deeigoation of his standpoint as 
materiali&m Not unjustly for bis fundamental notions are so lodeHnite 
and at variance that they might be brooght almost under any metaphysical 
category Tho only points which stand out in relief are these heither 
God nor ends exist in natnre nor is there a special soul substance with im 
mortihty and freedom. One may regard the book of little worth pbilosophi 
calir considered one may regard its maimer of treatment and its style as 
ansa(i«factory yet Ihe fact remains tliat since ISoo it has been bought and 
read by the German public in sixteen editions that it has also been trans 
lated into thirteen languages in which again it has been bought and 
read in numerous editions It can therefore undoubtedly lay claim to being 
a characteristic phenomenon of Ihesecond half of our centnry for a time is 
characterized more bv the books wl ich it reads than by those it writes In 
Its youth the book circulated particularly among the educated middle 
classes who were at outs with the church and its creed it has long since 
penetrated into the lower strata of society it is now the working tool of 
tbe liineraut «ocial dtniotrat c agitator In ansner to the question To 
what merits does the book owe its wide circulation and influence’ we mar 
emphasize two points First it oflers a mass of scientific knowledge stated 
in popular form secondly it shows contempt for the church theology and 
the creed For tho former the reader is justly thankful while the latter 
gams for the author confidence and sympathr he appears as the protagon 
1 st of honest men in the righteous struggle against falsehood, obscurantism 
narrowness and injustice This is a fact highly suggestive to evervbody 
whatever be his attitude to the church and religion A more recent and 
equally successful book — Max Nordau Du kaMtnttontlUn Lvgen dtr Kvl~ 
turmenseJJieit (13th ed 18S9) — is like* iso suited to arouse reflection This 
book IS conspicuous neither tot its contents nor form it contains nothing 
but the assurance repeated a hundred times that oarwhole life andthought 
is a lie But this very circumstance will puzzle a future age more fortunate 
than oar own let us hope for wLat made the work so attractive? will be 
asked Did it really express the self*consciousnes3 of its age? 
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First, a vford concerumg tlio tendency of materialism to 
depreciate the spiritual, and to regard it uith a certain con 
tempt as an unimportant and unessential secondarj effect 
of natuie 

I believe that however great or small the part m ly be 
which so called mind plays in the world, it is at all events 
the only thing of immediate woith and significance to «s 
"Were it absent, the norld would become meaningless ami 
indifferent to us Let us imagiue a world without life 
and soul, without sensation and thought, without mind 
and history, a world of which nothing could be said except 
what astronomy and physics know of it And now sup 
pose a man should enter it, knowing nothing, but endowed 
with a perfect uuderstauding, and suppose a most learned 
astronomer should accost him and begin to explain every 
thing to him the paiticular planets, their mass and their 
motion, gmng him a detailed account of their physical 
and meteorological occurrences He would, perhaps, listen 
for a while with interest If, however, the astronomer 
should go on taking up new world systems and explaining 
them m the same manner, the listener would at Iasi be 
come impatient and ask 'Well, then, what is the use of 
it all? “What does it raean^ And if he should receive 
the answer Nothing all this constitutes reality, and be 
yond that nothing can be said of it, he would turn away 
perplexed and disappointed, and say Well, if that la really 
all that can bo said of the world I have learned enough 
and will trouble you no fmther Nor would a materialistic 
philosopher behave differently He, too, is ultimately 
interested, at least practically interested, in the fact that 
brain phenomena and their subjective reflexes are found in 
the world, and form the wonderful process which we call 
historical life At least in practice, for he, too practically 
considers all things as instruments and means of expression 
of mind , for him too, bodj is the organ and symbol 6f the 
soul all of hi3 mteiests aie centred in the mental and his 
torical sphere But he has also a pufely theoretical interest 
in mind as the centre of all things, even though he demon 
stratps that the presence of spirit is m insignificant datura, in 
the cosmic evolution If tlusdatum were absent the planets 
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■would have no more meaning for him than the grains of 
sand which are the sport of the winds and n a\ es on the 
ocean s shore 

That mind is to mind the object of greatest interest in 
the world is clearly shown by the division of scientific labor 
into the two spheres of reality, nature and history If we 
weie to banish from our libraries everything that pertains 
to the mental life of man, everything that belongs to 
histoi-y and philology, pobtics and morals, theology and 
philosophy, sociology and jurisprudence, medicine and 
technics, we should have left a very modest remainder 
Or, suppose we should strike out of our large voluminous 
encyclopedias and lexica the same subjects, retaining onlj 
what pertains to astronomy and physics, chemistry and 
mineralogy , the remainder would fill a small thin volume 
And this •will most likely alwajs be the case The human 
mind will ever regard the humau mind as the most impor 
tact object of reality 

My second remark will consider the question concern 
mg the consequences of matenabsm for morality and mode 
of life The view is widely circulated that matenalisn 
has consequences dangerous to morality In destioymj 
rehgion, it is held, it also destroys morality and faith ii 
ideals , its practical conclusion is Yirtue is an emptj 
dream, conscience a freak, and the moral law the luventior 
of priests , true wisdom consists in enjoying life and getting 
what we can get 

I do not believe that this view can be accepted, at leas^ 
not in the form m which it is stated A man s conduct is 
noi c?e6?numec? hy ffis as'staphystcs} iHe&s coscerstag Hk 
natuie of reality, but essentially by natural impulses, tem 
perament, education, and condition m life If, however, 
there is any connection between theoretical and what is 
called practical materialism, it is brought about, not be 
cause a man’s metaphysics determines his life, hut bee uise 
his life determines his metaphysics An empty and low 
life has the immediate tendency to produce a nihilistic 
conception of life , its features are a low estimate of life 
and its destiny, a depreciation and scorn of the nobler 
phases of man’s nature, a loss of reverence for moral and 
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spiritual greatness, disbelief and dension as regards all ideal 
aspirations And such a mhilistio mom of life naturally 
tends to a mateiialistic philosophy It will welcome the 
' results of science that nature as well as history is the 
play of meamnglesa chance, that blind forces combine 
atoms and carelessly scatter them again at the next instant 
Conversely an aetue and honorable, a good and great life 
naturally tends to an idealistic metaphysics, it is exalted 
and pacified by a Men that lepiesents its highest aims and 
ideals as the undeilyjug forces of reality From the stnv 
ing after great ends grons the belief in the supremacy of 
ideas, in the governauce of Proiidence in the historical 
life of man and this belief finds a tbeoietical basis in the 
thought that reality as a whole is founded on ideas, that the 
world is the woik of God 

These tendencies are not always victorious There are 
plenty of righteous men who accept a materialistic meta 
physios, and ibeie are on the other hand men who 1 old 
an idealistic philosophical or ecclesiastical cieed nofcouly 
of words but of leasou as well aud yet ave guided by low 
sensuous egois^tic motives in then mode of life Still the 
fact remains that a mans mole of life generally has a 
tendency to gathei around it great ideas, as was indicated 
above As far as he is able every mau seeks to inteipret 
the meaning and import of life and leality according to the 
deepest experiences of his individual life 

To be sure a man s view of bfe also reacts on his view 
of the world The will becomes surer of itself by creating 
a world of ideas in accord with it And above all, a great 
and sudden change in one s ideas may exert a considerable 
influence on one s mode of life A young man, impiessed 
wiUa tke teaiaU’.ug'B. oS the. whwwh. sA heme ewA wt eeheal, 
enters into new surroundings In the factoiy, in business 
at college or in the university, he comes m contact with 
enlightened comrades he becomes acquainted with the pop 
ular scientific literature in which nature aud history are 
treated from the standpoint of opposition against supersti 
tion and priestly dominion And now the scales fall from 
his eves Why all that they have crammed into my 
brain in childhood is fraud • The v, orld is eternal , man is 
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but a higbly-clevoloped autmnl species ; moral laws aud tho 
Loreaftor are iuventious of priests to scare the stupid. 
Such a revolution in the world of ideas cannot but react on 
life. Tho newlj-enlightened youth will continue to phi- 
losophize : Since there is no God and no hereafter, I can 
do as I please ; whatovor pleases mo is permissible. Why, 
tho very persons who insist so strongly that “ tho masses” 
keep their religion do not act otherwise in their private 
lives. And now he begins, at first not without inner strug- 
gles, to do what was prohibited by religion and morals. 
Tho violation of inherited motality and tho contempt for 
conscience become for him tho proud signs of freedom and 
oulightcnment. 

That this actually happens cannot bo doubted. It is 
repeated aronnd us a thousand times a day. Perhaps 
there are few men in oiir time who lia\o been spared such 
a lino of roasouiug. But, it is to bo added, that does not 
make tho reasoning true. Tho rejection of tho moral law 
is not the logical con’icqucnce of a. niatorialislic theory of 
reality, but rather tho result of a/a/?c notion of the nntnre of 
moralUy — tho notion, namely, for which our sy.stom of edu- 
cation is partly responsible, that morality is nothing bnt a 
collection of arbitrary commands and prohibitions, imposed 
upon us by a supramundano arbitrary rider. Whore such 
a notion prevails, tho renunciation of the belief in the exist- 
ence of this arbitrary ruler is, of course, accompanied by the 
repudiation of his alleged commands. But this notion is 
false. Tho moral law is not foreign to our nature ; it was 
not imposed upon us by a despot, as tho Continental em- 
bargo was jrnyosed upon Buropean nations at tho begin- 
ning of this century, himleniig tho approach to a thousand 
goods and pleasures. It is rather the law of our own 
being. Jforal laws are natural laws. Wo may assign to 
them a transcendental significance or not ; they are, first of 
nil and at all events, natural laws of human life in the sense 
of being Ibe conditions of Us health and welfare. Accord 
ing to tho natural course of ovenis, their transgression will 
bring upon nations as well as upon ludincluals misfortune 
and destruction, while their obser\ance is necorapamed by 
welfare and peace. 
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' There is nothing in the metaphysical concepts of ma* 
terialism to contradict this statement Experience, which 
acquaints us with other natural laws, acquaints us alsouith 
these Whoever disregards the laws of statics mil see 
his structure fall to ruin, he may think of these laws 
what he will Whoever transgresses the laws of medicinal 
dietetics will pay the penalty with indisposition and dis 
ease, whether he believes in the validity of these laws or 
not Similarily, whoever violates the laws of morahty will 
pay for it with hia own life’s happiness, regardless of what 
he may think of them Whoever disregards the duties 
which he owes himself, whoever abandons himself to in 
temperance and dissipation, destroys the fundamental cou 
ditions of his own welfare Whoever surrenders himself to 
idleness and love of pleasure, expecting in this way to find 
his happiness, will ultimately perish in satiety and dis- 
gust, that IS a biological law of human nature as well as 
the other law that successful activity is followed by pleas 
ure, and that capacities grow through exercise Pinally, 
whoever disobeys the commauds of social morality dis 
turbs the life of others, and suffers for it himself as a social 
being Whoever treats his surroundings inconsiderately, 
haughtily, and meanly, arouses aversion and hatred and 
the behavior corresponding to these feehugs, his views con 
cerning the natme of moral laws to the contrary notwith 
standing No one exists, however, to whom these things 
are altogether ludiffeieut, there is not a man lu the world 
who can do without the love and the confidence of his fel 
lows, to whom distmst and hatred are not painful in them 
selves and destructive in their consequences And even if 
any one should succeed in perpetrating wrong and base- 
ness, undiscovered and with impunity, he could not escape 
the reaction the fear of discovery would remain For it is 
,3 strange fact that the man who has something to conceal 
always believes himself to be watched and seen by others 
Consciousness of gmit makes a man lonely And should 
any one succeed in sliakifig off all relations with others, he 
would not be secure against one — the judge lU his own 
heart Blinded by passion, he mey momentaniy delude 
himself into the belief that he has torn out his conscience 
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by the very roots , it will come again some day and audibly 
speak to bim "Wben tbe passionate desire is satisfied, 
when recollection and refiechon reawake, or when, Tilth 
increasing age, strength and courage fail, then the image of 
past deeds anses before the soul and causes anxiety There 
IS perhaps no man who could look back upon a life full of 
emptiness and baseness, full of falsehood and cowardice, 
full of wickedness and depravity, Tath feelings of satisfac- 
tion At any rate, it would not be advisable for any one to 
make the trial The lives of so called men of the world 
and their female partners, or of blacklegs and scoundrels, 
little and big ones are not apt to be described at length 
and openly either by themselves or others Should it be 
done, and perhaps it would not be a useless task, it is not 
likely that any one would lay aside the book uith the 
feeling that tt as a happy and enviable life And if such 
a life had achieT ed an apparent success, if it had committed 
everything and enjoyed everything with impunity, never 
iheless it would not easily strike an obserieras a beautiful 
and desirable lot 

Hence, as long as tbe world is what it is and human 
i&ature remains what it has been, the moral laws will re- 
main in force, whether ue conceive reality as composed of 
itoms or immaterial substances ,or what not The only 
problem which materialism can put to itself in this conuec 
tion 15 this to explain with the means at its command 
facts that are indisputably given If it is in the nght, if 
soul life IS a function of tbe brain, it will be obliged to ex 
plain the laws of morality as well as those of logic as a 
peculiar organization of the human bram , it tviII Lave to 
shoTT how such and such a structure of the cortical sub- 
tance, such and such coustitution of certain ganglionic 
cells, IS the cause of such and such stnvings and feelings, 
such and such judgments of the behavior of others and of 
self Let the biologist add how this arrangement, no less 
than the other arrangements of tbe organic system, acts for 
the preservation of the individual and the species And 
turning to the practical, let him endeavor to found upon 
his physiological knowledge of the brain a gymnastics or 
dietetics of the “moral ganglia,' of the “conscience-area," 
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in order at last to establisli pcdagog) upon a “scieutifi'’ 
basis 

"Until tliat 13 clone, tbe materialist w ill ba\ e to content bini 
seU witU Ins “provisional* lavxs Ihcro is no leason wliy 
be aboultl not do so The invalidity of the moral laws is 
absolutely no logical consequence of the viea that all 
reality is body or function of body It ina\ be that nov> 
and then materialistic unlera betray a tendency to speab 
of morality and conscience nitli a ceitam contempt as 
things TTitb ivbicb “seionco* has no occasion to deal 
This tendency to treat slightingly or to ignore altogether 
facts which one’s own theory finds hard to explain is urn 
versal That is accidental Ancient materialism, which, to 
begin with, is more philosophical, t c , more universal in its 
speculation, than the materialism of modem physicians 
and physiologists, males morals its very aim Ignorance 
alone can claim that the morality of Demoentns or Epi 
cnnis has anything in common with a moiality of been 
tiQusness It leads to a discipline of the heart 

Turthermore, let us remark in conclusion that to attack 
an antagonistic theory on the ground of its dangerous con 
sequences invariably creates a bad impression It arouses 
the suspicion that wo fear a theoretical examination "We 
do not extol a view as good as long as we thiuL that we 
are able to prove its truth And after all when we come to 
think of it, error alone is dangerous , things are what they 
are , how can true ideas concerning them harm us, or false 
ones benefit us ? 

4 C?ntique of Materialism Parailohstic Theory of the Eela« 
tion hetween the Physical ond the Psychical 

Let ns now turn to the examination of the theoretical 
value of the materialistic theory Is the assertion, true 
that all reality is coiporeal or the manifestation of cor 
poreality 9 

I must confess at once that I cannot be convinced of 
tbe truth of the statement This view may satisfy the 
purposes of natural science , it is not adequate to explain 
reality in general 

In philosophical circles its insufficiency is usually set 
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forth in our day by means of epistemological considers 
tions Kant Las been regarded as the absolute vanquisher 
of matenafism He is represented as such in P A Lange s 
Histo'i'y of Matenahsm, for example Schopenhauer also 
praises him as such Kant, be declares, has indicated the 
great truth no object without subject, while the absurd 
undertaking of materialism consists in the attempt to de 
rive the subject fiom the object 

I do not wish to enter upon this line of argument at 
this point I shall leturn to it in discussing the epistemo- 
logical problems Let me say, howeier that I share the 
view that dogmatic materialism is oveicomo by epistemol 
ogy It shows that bodies, far horn being the only absolute 
realitj , have no absolute reality at all Bodies have relative 
existence only, namely, phenomenal existence, they exist for 
a subject organized in a ceitam waj Their entire essence 
IS a content of perception a body is black or white, soft 
or hard, has form and extension, occupies space and is im- 
penetrable All these qualities belong to it in relation to 
a subject with sensibility and intelligence ITithont a 
tongue, no taste, without eyes, no liglit and no color, with 
out sensibihty and understanding no space and no body , 
without subject, no object This is a conception of whoso 
truth every man reflecting on these things must be con 
vinced Schopenhauer gives a clear and logical illustration 
of it in the form of a dialogue between Subject and Matter, 
as follows Matter argues “I exist, and outside of me there 
IS nothing The world is my transitorj form Yon are a 
mere result of a part of this form and altogether accidental 
A few moments and you are no more Bnt I remain for 
ever and ever ’ The Subject responds “ This infimlo time 
during which it is your boast tliat you exist, is like the in- 
llmle space which jou occupy, simply m3 idea, in which 
you are presented, which apprehends you, to vhich you 
owe your existence ’ * 

Such a view is well fitted to surprise and, perhaps, to 
agitate one, but it will hardly produce a lasting convic 
tion "Whoever meets it for the first time, will have the 


* World at Wilt and Idea vol ii cLap 1 
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feeling that he has simply been taken unawares Yes, he 
will say, that is easily sanl, and perhaps it is difficult to 
refute it, but that does not make it true It remains a 
truth that the world existed before me and my presents 
tion , that sun, moon, and stars were here before I existed 
to see them. As soon as ue look upon the uorld of oh 
jeets again, the belief comes back with oeipowenng force 
tint it, the solid world of bodies, constitutes leahtj, and 
that its existence is independeut of the presenting subject 
As Ant'eiis regains bis strength by coming in contact uith 
the eaith, so materialism regains its stiength by coming m 
contact with perception That may be a weakness of 
common sense, which stands aghast at abstract thinking, 
and perhaps Meynert is light when he says that “a man’s 
ability to conceixe or not to conceue the unreality of 
the world created by the activity of his brain, is one of the 
surest tests of his intellectual capacity * Still, it would not 
be wise for any one wishing to produce a real conviction 
of the insufHciency of the materialistic theory of leahty to 
stop at epistemological considerations Materialism ongi 
nated and is at home on the soil of metaphysics or natural 
philosophy TVhoever wishes to overcome it mil have to 
seek it out here IVe shall look at it fiom this standpoint 

The thesis of raateiiahsm is the proposition States of 
consciousness are functions of matter, they can be ex- 
plained physiologically as fnnctions of the nervous system, 
as results of the nervous processes Has this assertion 
any foundation? 

Of late, objections have been urged against it from the 
physiological side It is absolutely impossible, it is said, to 
explain states of consciousness by states of motion, and 
that IS exactly what a physiological explanation ultimately 
amounts to Du Bois Beymond is the illustrious spokes- 
man of this wing In the oft-mentioned treatise Ub^r die 
Grenzen dcs Naturerkainem he argues Physical processes 
ate without exception to be explained physically, and 
here there is no limit to the possibility of explanation , 
there are many things as yet not explalned^ but none is 


l^eJxaine (1884) 
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inexplicable iu itself. The explanation of >itaJ processes, 
of the origination of the first organisin'?, ^-ith the means 
of natural science is not, in principle, impossible. Bnt 
'^vith the first element of consciousness, with the most 
primitive sensation, something arises which eludes natural, 
scientific explanation. “ Consciousness cannot be explained 
hy its material conditions. The astronomical knowledge 
of the brain, the highest which wo can reach, reveals noth- 
ing iu it except matter iu motion. By no discoveiable 
arrangement or movement of material particles can a bridge 
be built into the realm of consciousness.” He concludes 
with the emphatic declaration: “In reference to tho riddle 
of tho corporeal world, tho natunal scientist has long ago 
learned to confess las ignoramus nith manly resignation. 
Looking back ripon the past road of victory, he is inspired 
with the secret thought that where ho is now in ignorance 
ho might, at least under certain conditions, know, and per- 
haps will know at some fntnro time. But as regards tho 
riddlo concerning what matter and force are and Jioto they 
can think, he must once for all make up liis mind to render 
tho much harder verdict tgnorohimu^*' * 

* Ueher die Oftn:en det Kttturerkennen$ <7tlj ed , 1851), pp. "lO ff A 
second lecture, Siehen Wellrdtheet, delhered m l&SQ, plvcs the historj 
of the former lecture of the yenr 1872 and continues the dhcnssion 1 enter 
npOD a closer examinntion of thev news tecaaso they ban* aroused such 
attention among natural scientists and have l>oen discu«3ed so frequently. 
We may regard them as typical eiaraplcs of a motle of thought which Is 
very common to thcMi circles. The English physicist Tyndail ba<l shortly 
before expressed a similar view in a lecture delivered in 186S before a con* 
gress of natural scientlsla. Let me append the graphic sentences in which 

the corresponding facts of cnnsciousnevs is unthinkable, Oranted that a 
definite ihonght, and a definite molecular action In the brain, occur simul- 
taneously; we do not possess the Intellectual organ, nor apparently any 
rudiment of the organ, which svnnid enable us to pass, by a process of 
reasoning, from the one to the other. They appear together, but we d > tot 
know why. Were our minds and senses fo expanded, strenglhene^l. and 
Illuminati as to enable us to see and fet 1 the very molecules of the brain ; 
were we capable of following all their motions, all their groupings, alt their 
electne dl«charges. If such tliero be; and were we Intimately acqualolesl 
wUh the corresponding states of thought and fecllrg, we should he as far 
as erer from the solution of the proUeiu. ‘Ilow are thev physical pro 
connected with the facts of c(m«CMmsaess T * ** {Fniffm/nU of Sn'ttf, 
Fc entific Materialism, pp 419 f ) 
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These reflections ha\o been regarded as a relutatiou of 
materialism, and perhaps they are meant as snch Tliey 
seem to me, however, to bo inadequate for that, they miss 
the real point where materialism is ^uluerable, oi at least 
stnke it only at random Materialistic philosophers wight 
answer the objection ns follows According to Ins state- 
ments, the disputed point betneen us and the author of 
the Grenzen des KaturerKtnncns is simply, whether states 
ot cousciQUBECSS cau he explained bj material conditions 
or not , we affirm the question, ho denies it Ou the other 
band, wo both agree that consciousness is de^yendent on 
material conditions , he, too, considers himself far* above 
“ dogmas and time-honored sj stems” with thoir belief m a 
special soul substance , bo, loo, says that “in a thousand 
cases matenal conditions affoci mental life ” To his un- 
biassed view there appears no reason to doubt that souse 
impressions are actually “communicated to the so-called 
soul *' (p 45) , the hypothesis forces itself upon him “ that 
the soul arose as the gradual product of ceitam material 
combinations” (p 47) , ho finds no fault with Vogt’s “fig* 
ure conceruiDg secretions ” “for considering the activity of 
the soul as the product of niatorial conditions in the biain 
The mistake lies lu supposing that the nature of the 
aotivityof the soul can be explained as cleailj bi the strnc 
ture of the brain, as secretion might be expl lined from the 
structure of the glands if our knowledge were sufficiently 
advanced ” (p 50) Hence he does not call in question 
the fact of conditionality, but onlj its conceivableuess , 
we know that movements occasion states of consciousness, 
only the Imo remains an eternal enigma 

Peihaps, the materialistic philosopher might proceed, 
ihat IS the case Hoia the molecules manage to think, that 
we do not know, and perhaps will never know Is there 
anything unusual in this? Does natural scientific expla 
nation anywhere consist in atatmg hov} the cause sets about 
to produce the effect ? Physics explains many phenomena 
by the law of gravitation * the falling of the stone, the flow 
of the brook, the rise of the balloon, the flow and ebb of 
the ocean, the motion of the planets It does it by show- 
ing that all these movements ate included in the general 
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formula of the laur of gravitation. But does it sLott Imo 
bodies at all attract each other, or xchy they tend to move 
toward each other according to that formula ? Xot at all. 
Just as little does chemistry explain xihy such and such 
elements combine in such and such propoitions, or u by they 
unite at all. Chemistry, too, informs us only concerning 
the that, not the hoio and why. Nor is the case different 
in mechanics. How a body manages to transfer its motion 
to another body which it strikes, mechanics does not explain; 
it simply reduces the actual occurrences to a law. Hence, 
to explain a phenomenon in natural science means nothing 
hut to'find a formula which embraces the case, by the aid 
of which it may be foreseen, calcnlated, and, under certain 
circumstances, brought abont. Du Bois-Reymond holds 
the same view. What force is, or what is the origin of 
motion, is for him as much of a transcendental problem as 
the essence of matter. 

Therefore, the materialistic philosopher might conclude, 
we can neither expect nor demand a different procedure 
XU the explanation of states of consciousness. They are ex> 
plained in the sense of natural science, when wo succeed in 
reaching formulas according to which their occurrence can 
be foreseen because of other processes, say of certain physio- 
logical processes in the brain. If we knew that such and 
such processes in the cells and conducting fibres are regu- 
larlj’ followed by such and such ideas or feelings, of such and 
such a quality and intensity, we should know all that we 
care to know as scientific investigators. Not to know how 
the physiological process succeeds in producing a ‘sensa- 
tion canuot trouble us, as long ns we do not know how one 
movement produces another. There is no theoretical rea- 
Bou wh}* brain-physiology should not succeed in reaching 
feuch formulm. It is very doubtful whether this will actu- 
ally occur, whether it will ever he able to explain the 
rao\emeuts of brain-molecules by which a certain sens.a- 
tion or a certain thought-process is effected. But granting 
the mere possibility of such a procedure, the possibility of 
a physical explanation of states of consciousness is also 
granted, in the same sense in whlcli the word explanation 
is generally used in natural science. 
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In tins ^a;>, it seems to me, materialism can escape tlie 
aforesaid objection * If tUo objection is to have any real 
weight, it must bo stated in different terras "U e should 
say, and that is most likely the import of the objection 
theie can be no formulm which correlate physical and psy 
ducal occurrences in the same way in which moiemeuts 
are coirelatecl in the laws of mechanics Or in other words 

cousftl i elation obtains bcliccen physical and psychical pro* 
cesses States of consciousness are neither effects noi causes of 
physical occun ences t 

Here we have the be^uuiug of the end of materialism 
The beginning only, it is true * 

In order to pro% e tins assertion, however, it will be well, 
first of all, to hold materialistic philosophers to a more 
exact cleolaration of principles We find them regularly 
using different statements in the same sense These state 
ments may be reduced to two fandameutal forms first 
states of consciousness are effects of physical states, 
secondly, states of consciousness as such, or objectively 
considered, aie nothing bat physical states of the brain 
These foimulm are constantly used by oui materialistic 
writers indiscriminately Thus Buchner somewhere ex 
plains psychical phenomena as ffecls of brain action It 
IS immaterial to ns how tbey arise from material combiua 
tions, he says , it is sufficient to know “ that matter in 
motion acts on the mind thiough the mediation of the 
sense organs and causes motion in it, and that this in turn 
produces material movements in nerves and muscles ” 


* BCcIiner Ii nts at such a conceplion Kraft und Stoff p 516 
f IncideatallT^ Du Bois Be^mond bimself establ slies this formula 
Among the passages quoted above wMcU lepte^enl tliinhing as tbe product 
of material coodUloss statezoeaU aro also foBsd zq irbicli the impossi 
bilitj of regardiog it as the ‘product of physical causes is expressed Mo- 
tion can produce motion only or tranafotm it tack mW potential energy 
The meclianical cause completely disappears in the mechauical eSect The 
mental states accompanying material occurrences in the hrain are as far as 
our understanding is concerned without a sufficient cause They stand 
without the pale of the causal nexus (p 45) The meaning evidently is 
•without the pale o£ the meeha teal causal nexus with which alone the 
‘ Laplacian mind is familiar During the last century every physicist 
would have made such a distioction We cannot neglect philosophy with 
impunity 
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A Danisli philosopher has recently offered a material 
istic theory of the emotions uitli the same double formula.* 
According to the common tiow, the emotion of fear, for 
example, arises as a purely conscious state , this causes a 
senes of physiological processes, pallor, trembling, etc. 
The physiologists rei erse the process the emotion is not 
the cause hut rather the effect of the bodily state, that is, 
the effect of a physiological process in the laso motor 
system Or, expicssed differently Emotion really consists 
of functional disturbances of the body The popular Mew 
“ that the modification of the mental state constitutes the 
real emotion, real pleasure or grief, while the bodily states 
are merelj secondaiy phenomena, wbjch, though they aie 
ueier absent, arc nerertheless unessential as such, is re 
jected Instead, it is shown that the purely psychical emo 
tion 13 a suporflaous hypothesis “ What the mothei feels 
who mourns for hoi dead child is in reality the fatigue aud 
languor of her muscles, the coldness of her anoimic shin, 
the inability of her brain to think clearly and quickly All 
this becomes eMdentfrom the consideration of the cause 
o! these phenomena Take away from the frightened per 
sou the bodily symptoms let his pulse beat slowly, his gaze 
be firm, his color health}, his morements quick and ceitain, 
his thoughts clear , and what then is left of his fright^ 

If mateiiahsui resolutely adheres to the second foimu- 
lation of its thesis, it is absolutely irrefutable The piopo 
sition, Thoughts are in reality nothing but movements in 
the brain, feelings are nothing but bodily processes in the 
vaso motor system, is absolutely irrefutable , not because it 
IS true, however, hut because it is absolutely meaningless 
The absurd has this advantage in common with truth, that 
it cannot be refuted To say that thought is at bottom 
nothing but a movement is to say that iron is at bottom 
made of wood No argument avails here All that can be 
said is this 1 understand by a thought a thought and not 

Kant have to say oa the subject He would perhaps have escaped the 
confusion which is so manifest in Us own writings See P! ysiolostfche 
Bntfe 4th ed lB-6 p 354 

* C Lange Uber OnmU^ttvtsvngen translated into German by 
Knrella (1887) 
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a movement of brain-molecules ; and similarly, I designate 
vritb the T^ords anger and fear, anger and fear themselves 
and not a contraction or dilation of blood-vessels. Suppose 
the latter processes also occur, and suppose they always 
occur when the former occur, still they are not thoughts 
and feelings. Turn it which way you will, you will never 
find tliought in movement. The common man knows 
nothing whatever of the motion in the brain or of the vaso- 
motor process, but he knows what anger is, and what 
thought is, and he means these, when he speaks of them, 
and not something else of which the physiologist alone 
knows or thinks he knows. Or will the physiologist stop 
talking of thoughts and feelings after his science will have 
acquii*ed more exact information concerning the bodily 
processes, and will he, instead, speak only of what they are 
at bottom and in reality or objectively considered, that is, 
movements ? Will he, in case he should happen to fall in 
love, no longer confess his love, but mention the corre- 
sponding vaso-motor processes or, in the words of Tyndall, 
discourse on the right-handed spiral motion of the mole- 
cules of the brain ? Does that tell the whole story? How • 
nonsensical ! 

Hence, in order to make argument at all possible, ma- 
terialism must first relinquisb the formula : Thought is 
motion. Thought is not motion, but thought. It is, how- 
ever, possible that it bears some uniform and determinable 
relation to motion. Should experience show this to be the 
case, the problem would be to ascertain the nature of this 
relation. 

Two forms of the relation between physical and psychi- 
cal occurrences are conceivable after we have excluded the 
relation of identity. TVe can have either a causal relation 
or a relation of mere coexistence in time. Since the seven- 
teenth century the two rival philosophical theories have 
held to these two conceptions concerning the relation of 
body and soul. I mean the theory of interaction (injluxus 
physictis) and the theory of occasionalism or paraUelisnt. "U e 
are obliged to choose between the two. Unless I am mis- 
taken, materialism will decide for the former view : States 
of consciousness ate effects of bodily states ; whereas its 
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physiological critics meutioued abo\c, inclme to the theory 
of parallelism, •without, it is trno, reallj cnrrjmg out the 
thought cousisteutlj, 

tVe must first elucidate the tno coucoptious. Let us 
imagine nith Leibuiz the skull of au ammul oi ninu to he as 
laige as a mill. Suppose one could walk aiouutl lu it and 
observe the processes in the braiu as oue c.vo observe the 
movemeuta of the machinery and the coggiug of the ■wheels 
in the mill, ’’d’^hat biaiu-processes would the ohseivei ex- 
pect to see according to each of the two theories ’ 

The adheieut of the parallehstic theory must eridently 
expect the following. The iihysical processes in the brain 
form a closed causal nexus. Theie is uo member that is 
not physical m its nature. One would see as little of 
psychical processes, of ideas and thoughts, ns in the move- 
ments of the mill. A man ciosses the street. Suddenly 
his name is called , he turns around and walks toward 
the parson who called him. The omniscient physiologist 
would explain the whole process in a purely* mechanical 
way. He would show how the physical effect of the 
.sound-waves upon the organ of heanug excited a definite 
nervo'oa process in the auditoiy nerve, how this process 
was conducted to’the central organ, how it leleased cer- 
tain physical processes there which finally led to the in- 
nervation of certain groups of motor nerves, the ultimate re- 
sult of which ■was the turning aud movement of the body in 
the direction of the sound-waves. All these occurrences 
together combine into an unbroken chain of physical pro- 
cesses. Alongside of this, another process occuried of 
which the physiologist as such sees nothing and needs to 
know nothing, with which, however, he is acquainted as a 
thinking being who inteipretshis percepts ; there are audi- 
tory sensations, which aronsed ideas aud feelings The 
person called heard bis n.ame; he turned around in order 
to discover who called him and why he was addressed ; 
he perceived an old acquaintance and went to greet liim. 
These occurrences accompany the physical series without 
interfering with it; perception and presentation aie not 
members of the physical causal series 
* The case would be different if the theory of intei action 
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•were correct llie adheieut of this theory must expect tlie 
physical process to bo interrupted at certain points — at 
such, uamelj, at w hich psychical occurrences enter as mem 
hers of the causal senes If nerrous moTomont is the 
cause of the sensation, it must aamsh as such, and, in its 
place, sensation must appear The motion of the ball A 
has as its effect the motion of the ball B, that is, the first 
motion disappears, and in its stead there appears an equal 
definite motion of the second ball A motion produces heat, 
that IS, the motion vanishes, and in its stead there appears a 
definite amount of heat The same would have to happen 
in our case instead of a lost movement there would appear 
a sensation, or an idea of definite intensity and quality, as its 
eqnl^alcnt The idea is not, howe%er, an object of ex 
ternal observation, ideas and feelings cannot bo seen as 
such or be discovered b/the methods of natural sciouco 
at nil Tor the phjsicist there would then ho a break in 
the causal chain , a link would bo wanting from the physi 
cal scries —Should our materialistic philosopher refuse to 
giant this holding that the idea in turn is also something 
physical, some form or other of motion, ho would thorobj, 
of course, pro^o untrue to his hypothesis and go over to 
the parallelistic theory Tor, if he wore right, the natural 
scientist would, of course, bo concerned onlj with the 
physical, and could ignore the fact that the process has ns 
its concomitant a state of consciousness The physical 
effect and not the sensation as such would thou be the 
equivalent and effect of the physical cause 

These arc the two possible conceptions 'Which of 
them IS true? 

This question being a question of facts can bo decided 
onU by oipencnco In themselves, both views are con- 
ceivable Has experience settled the matter’ I think no 
one will claim that final observations have been made bv 
which either one of these conceptions would exclude the 
other Perhaps they will never bo made Observations 
and experiments are powerless in the presence of these 
unapproachable and most complicated processes of organic 
life - 


Nevertheless, the natural scientist will not long be in 
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doubt as to winch notion to choose He uill say that the 
analog} of combined expenence leads him io assume a 
continuity of ph} steal processes even in this case He 
would regard it as a presnmptuous and impracticable de- 
mand to assume that motion is transformed, not into 
another form of motion, not into potential physical energy, 
but into something that docs not exist at all plijsically 
Transformation of motion or force into thought, into pure 
states of consciousness, nould for the natural scientihc 
•vieu be nothing but the destruction of energy Similarly, 
the origination of motion from a purely mental element, 
for example from the idea of a wish, ivould in physics be 
eq^mralent to creation out of nothing Consequent!} he 
would be forced to accept the parallehstio theory instead 
of the other which assumes a causal i elation Perhaps the 
materiahstic metaphysician will, m order to escape this 
dilemma, go over to the parallelistic hypothesis Bather 
than gire up the law of the oonserratiou of physical energy, 
he will in the end abandon the formula States of con 
soiousness are edbots of the physical organization HVhat 
hindsTs U8, he will say, from concemng them as eoncomi 
iants of brain processes? In that case the relation between 
them would remain essentially the same mental processes, 
though not incidental efTects, are incidental reflexes of 
physical processes Nay, perhaps he mil say This is ei 
actly my yiew of the matter The brain-process is the ob 
jective element, sensation, idea, and feeling, the subjective 
reflex We read lu Buebner ** Thought and extension, 
two aspects or manifestations of one and the same unitary 
heing’'(p 300) , "Mind and nature are at bottom the same ’ , 
“Logic and mechanism are the same, and the reason 
of nature is at the same time the reason of thought ” (p 
127) In what follows we shall, therefore, accept the theory 
of parallelism We beg the reader to bear this in mind as 
we proceed to discuss the consequences of this view * 

* Tiiat tills is Spiaoza a eolotioo of the problem was already mentiooed 
above (p 58} But it must be added that he lilmself coafused this thought 
with anoUier He straightway eubstlUitea for metaphysical parallelistn an 
epUtetnological paralleUsm or at leost employs the parallelism of the physi 
cal and psychical worlds solely in order to obtain what turns out to be an 
altogelher 'onsalisfactoiy solutum of the epistemological problem How 
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6 Tho ^Consequences of tho Parallolistio Theory 
Panpsychism 

Two propositions are contained in the tlieory of paral- 
lelism (1) Physical processes are never effects of psy- 
chical processes , (2) Psychical processes are never effects 
of physical processes 

The first proposition implies that the living body is an 
automaton It is distingnished from the machine bi the 
infinite complexity of its composition, bnt all its operations 
are ultimately explicable by the same fundamental forces 
which the natuial scientist generall} employs There are 
no exceptions to the rule , e\en the most complicated moie 
meats of lining bodies, the most skilful works and acts of 
man, can be explained without regal d to mental processes, 


tlionsbt Qnd being Iinpi eii to coincide If<. (innks be cto soire ft b> fdcotfO 
iDg luglcitl conbciituticc and mcch inic il ca i«nt)on on the ground of tllf par 
alUlIsm liCibaiztookupthetfongbt uitlioiit tliiis distorilng it and more 
logicnil} developed its biologicnlos well as ps^cliologicnl consequences lie 
extends «ou1 life bejoud the boundArics of consciousness and on theolbcr 
side beyond the llmils of iticanlinnlworl 1 The founder of psycho-pbysics 
G Tb Fechner revives this view in our lime (a brief exposition of tlio 
fundamental concepts m 2ifnd n SIS IT) Tl ^^um^tal«) Accepts 

li {System der Plulos^p} e pp fiSSfr See also the concluding chapter in 
his I } ysiologuehe Psyehotogie) Ao lotelligCDl discussion of the question 
from the same standpoint will be found bj the reader al«o in 11 ITDIT 
dings Umrust der Psyehologie 2dcd 1803 pp Till (tr by Jlary Lowndes) 
There are also philosophers who adhere to the principle of Interaction 
between the physical and pxjchical realms II Spencer for example 
evolves states of consciousness from movement {First PrinexpUs g Tl) 
Lotze occupies a peculiar position In pnnclple he holds to the possil ilitv 
of iiiteracllon Oa the other hind by Adopting unlvcrs-il splriliiali'm an 1 
I'liuUielsm he Anally renders superUuous the reasoning which he had cm- 
plo) ed ia defending the theory of Interaction 

The physiologists and psycblstrisls find II difDcult to reach a consistent 
vluw Theydcny thcposslhiiliy of mind actii gou iKxb and thus approach 
the parallcHsUc hypothesis But on tbcotler hand Ihc^ cannot muster 
up the courage to accept this theory s conception of the effects of bodj on 
mind and hence thej do not get beyond the conception of the injlurus 
j^ysiois, that Is they are caught In the mcsl cs of tl e malcriall tic view 
Soul processes are rcAexcs and effects of bfwlily states Tic lectures of 
Du Bols Ileymond quoted above arc typical examples of this atlltii 'e 
Or lake II JIaudsley (FAys/ouiyy and Splrora Is often 
quotetl by Maudaley but tho author deceives himself when be believes thst 
hb views coincide with the thoughts of that acute and logical thinker 
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eolely as mcclianical reaclions of a peculiarly fashioned 
bodilj system npon such ami such physical excitations. 
A dog puisnes a rabbit lio is determined by scent and 
sight, as it nere The movement is to be explained purely 
physically, not othernise than the movement of the sun» 
flower which tnriis to the light, or of the planet wliieh 
rotates around the sun Action and reaction are more 
complicated in this case, but the^ are present in both as 
pnrel} phvsical manifestations, and are to he explained by 
the methods of physical science An author wntes a book , 
a builder has a house buiU 1)% the help of a hundred uork 
men, a general fights a battle nith a hundred thousand 
soldiers The omniscient phjsiologist would explain all 
these processes, as physically conditioned, by the orgamza 
tion of the respective bodies, th6ir neri ous and mnscnlat 
systems, and, on the other hand, by the nature of the external 
stimuli He would explain the author of the Critique of 
Pure Reason just as he would explain a clock-work In 
consequence of this particular arrangement of the brain 
cells and of their interconnections with each other and the 
motor nerves, certain stimnlt exciting the retina and the 
tactile nerves of the fingers had to occasion certain move 
ments, uhich are lu no wise different from those of a writ- 
ing automaton or a music-box Not the shghtest allusion 
would be made in his illustration to thoughts and the like 
The physiologist might know that some such process 
occurs, but he would neither wish nor be allowed to make 
use of it ID his explanation Thoughts are as little able to 
make fingers move as to turn the moon from its orbit It 
IS not to be expected that such an omniscient physiologist 
will ever exist , the action of the brain molecules which 
accompanied the intellectual labor of the Critique of Pwe 
Reason will never find its Newton Yet it would have to 
be admitted that the action of the molecules and not the 
thoughts are the sole causes of the movement by means of 
which the written characters were set down on paper 
But that is nonsense, common sense will say, and per 
haps a physiologist or two will agree with li No autom 
atozf can accomplish such a feat, such things cannot be 
explained without thought and purpose Well, in that 
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means can movements be explained by conscious purposive 
action of tbe mind, i^nided by a Lnovfledge of tbe means 
The entire corporeal world is thereby unieservedly 
placed at the disposal of natuial science It may declare 
For me, reality means nothing but body , all processes m 
nature can be explained by the means at my command, 
exclusively as movements and motive forces of material 
elements Ido not need the hypothesis of a soul, or a 
mind, or a God, formerly employed by physics, the causal 
series nowhere shows me an element that does not fall 
within the physical world Nay, if such factors were 
placed at my service from other aouices, I should neither 
wish nor be able to make any nse of them 

This is one side of the matter I believe materialism 
itself has reason to be satisfied with these statements 
"We now turn to the other side, to the second proposi 
tion which was characterized above as a consequence of 
tbe parallelistic theoiy Psychical piocesses are not effects 
of physical processes It is but the reverse of the first 
proposition, just as reasonable, just as evident as that If 
thought can he the effect of movements, there is no reason 
whatever why a movement should not be the effect of a 
thought Let us examine the consequences of this propo 
sition I fear the metaphysician of materialism and the 
physiologist Tiill find them hard to sw illow Tet I do not 
see how we can get around them 

I hear the sound of a bel! That is the effect, says 
common reflection, of the vibiation of the air, the eicita 
tiou of the auditory nerve is the cause of the sensation 
That IS impossible, says our theory , a sensation is a psy- 
chical process, and cannot, therefoie, be the effect of a 
movement Of vs hat, then, is it the effect ? For we surely 
all assume that it is an effect, not an isolated process inde 
pendent of the causal law Even those who believe in free 
will regard sensations as caused Hence, what causes the 
sensation? A state of consciousness preceding it in the 
mind of the hearer? Appaiently not, for it follows upon 
any state of consciousness whatsoever The cause must, 
therefore, he sought outside of the states of consciousness 
themselves Are n e then forced back to the air waves 
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wldch proceed from tlio houmliiig bcH; or is ilioro still 
another posaibility ? 

There is, indeed, slill another po' 5 ‘>">hility. It is the 
1 j} pothcsis of Spinoza and of rcclincr, the hypothesis of 
iiniicrsat piiaUcUstn. Ko psjchicnl process withont con- 
comitant mo\ouiout, no process of niovcmont without a 
concomitant pS3*cliical process. If wo accept this Inpnth- 
esis, it is o\ideut that wo shall overfomo tho dillictilh'. 
Then uo shall saj* : Tho movements which proceed from tho 
hein»a\ons their solo cfTccts nerrooa excitations and hrnin- 
states. Sensation, on the other hand, is tho efTcct of tlio 
inner processes accompanying thoso \ihrations. 

Let mo add, hoao^er: Wo havo no hnowledgo of these 
inner processes; raovomonLs aro given, not their ps3chjc,'il 
accompaniments. The latter are given onlv' at one point, in 
Holf-coiihciousncss, nhoso states wo conceive ns phenomena 
nccorapan3ing tho processes inmirnonons system. Tho 
external world, ou tho other hand, is given to ns only from 
tho ph3sical side, ns a corporeal world in motion; the inner 
side is an addition of thought. Practic.ally, therefore, 
this liv pothesis docs not effect any change in onr conception 
of these processes ; we shall continue to ' Soniuhwares 
occasion tho sonsjUion of sound, tlio prick of the needio 
occasions pain. OnU* when we desire to go to the ver3* 
holtom of things, shall wo declare once for all ; Sncli state- 
luenLs are in reality inexact modes of expression; tho 
proposition ought re.ally to assert : Processes which aro 
unknown to ns, hut v\lioso pl»3Hical equivalents aro jihynic.al 
or chemical j)rocesses, aro the causes of these psychical 
states. Our hypothesis is, to use an old comparison, like 
the Copernican theory in this respect We Hrsl get a clear 
conception of tho real state of affairs, and then go right on 
speaking of sunriso and sunset in the iisnal w.ay. A\e do 
the fi.ame hero. Two aides of reality are coeitensirc with 
each other; for everv fact in the one there is a com'sj'ond- 
iog fact in the other; the psycldcat proce®*es o, /?, y rorre- 
ajmnd to the physical pr«'K*e<'»es n, f>, c, A causal relation 
exists holwcen the momlvers of the sawje ?*'rips. Since, 
linwreTcr, there are breaks iu Katli series, we ^abstilcte for 
them the memlfcrs of the corTe«p* 5 ndi.ug eenes. 
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Our view of tlie processes does not, therefore, undergo 
anj practical change because of our hypothesis It is e isp 
to see, hoT\evei, that it -noukl have impoitaut consequences 
for oui conception of the woild It would lead us to an 
idealistic vieiv of the itorld Tor one thing is evident if tlie 
physical and psychical sides of leality are coeiteusive, we 
shall say The psychical domain is the repiesentation of 
reality as it is by itself and for itself the physical side, on 
the other h and, is degraded to a meie external phenomenon 
In this connection, the adiance from Spinoza to Leibniz is 
ineiitable 

"What about this conception ^ Is it more than a mere 
subterfuge, to avoid the difficulty of interaction between 
soul and body? Is it really a credible view of the nature 
of things? Can wo take the notion seriously that some 
inner processes or other inn parallel with all bodily pro 
cesses? Ihis is eiidently the cardinal (question of on 
tology The answer to the question conceining the extent 
of sold life IS the point at which metaphysical conceptions 
of the world leally diverge 

The popular mind, and uith it the conception prevailing 
among physicists, makes shoit work of the question con 
cermng the extent of mental life States ol consciousness 
are concomitants of brain processes A.nimal bodies are 
the only beareis of psychical life , all othei bodies are mere 
bodies 

It IS plaiu that in this answer ue do not get beyond the 
confines of a materiaUstic world view Conscious states 
remain isolated secondary processes of nature, they are, 
in the eyes of the natural scientist, strange and perplex- 
ing anomalies He cannot get nd of them, their exist 
ence, indeed, is indisputable but they make him uneasy 
without them the system of bodies m motion, which he 
calls world or nature, would be entirely tiansparent and 
rational , they force upon him that unfortunate tpiunaSwiK' 
His only consolation is that the«8 conscious states are of 
no consequence after all, at least, they do not inteifero 
with the course of u iture Hor is great importance to be 
attached to these isolated and insignificant proces'^es from 
the cosmical point of new , 
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If this disposes of tlie matter, materialism essentially 
gains its point, even on the assumption of the parallehstic 
theory 

The philosophers, however, have never been willing to 
abide bj this settlement of the question They have al 
ways shown a tendency to attribute greater importance to 
the processes under consideration Troni the beginnings 
of Greeh philosophy to our day, the philosophical, that is, 
universal view of reality has gone beyond the physical 
astronomical notion, and has regarded it as necessary to 
associate uith reality in general and in particular, an inner, 
ideal, mental principle Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza and, 
Leibniz, Schelhng and Schopenhauer, Lotze and Pechner, 
however else their thoughts may diverge, all agree that the 
mental element does not play the part of an isolated side- 
issue m the world , that, on the contrary, eieiything corpo- 
real points to something else, an inner, intelligible element, 
a being for itself, which is akin to what we espenence 
within ourselves Whoever shares this conception that 
mind has the importance of a universal and cosmical prin- 
ciple of reality, sides with Idealism, however else he may 
explain the matter to himself 

In what follows I shall not attempt to prove the truth 
of this conception Proof in the field of metaphysics is a 
delicate matter But I wish to offer a few reflections that 
seem to urge us to such a world view Thej may, if they 
mean nothing else, serve as ratwnes dvbitandx against the 
obstinate dogmatism of popular opinion and of the physi- 
cal conception of the universe * 

* I should like to call the reader s attention to a little treatise of Fechner s 
Ueler die Seelenfrage (1801) In the title Fechner calU the treatise ' a 
journey through the visible •world to find the invisible world I«o one 
who has attempted such a task has accotnplislied it with greatersuccesa than 
he Inaremarl able degreeFedmernnltesthecircuinspectionof thenatural 
scienti'it with the careful foresight of the philosopher and the emotional 
fancy of the poet The extent of psvchical life is the central problem of 
his philosophy He treats it especially m Jlihnnrt oder ubtr dat SedenUben 
der Pjfame (1848) in ZendAretUi uber dte Binge dee Uimmels und des 
JensetU (3 vols , 1851) he touches upon it in the Elemente der Pujchth 
(2 vols I860) and gives a comprehensive, very intelligible and per 
tinent exposition of his view m the above mentioned little work Ueber die 
SetUnfrage A final and definite exposition of his philosophy m its oppo 
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Pirst of all, lei us consider tlie guiding principle. Ho^v 
can we at all decide as to tlie presence of psjcLical pro 
cesses? The answer is self-evident. IVe become immedi- 
ately aware of our existence only at one point, namely, in 
our seU-cousciousuess. I can never know through immedi- 
ate observation, that, besides the sensations, ideas, and voli- 
tions which I experience in myself, similar processes occur 
in the world. Tl'hat my neighbor feels and thinks, I do not 
know by observation, but by inference ; all that I see is a 
physical phenomenon. I see movements and gestures, hear 
sounds which proceed from a body like mine, but I see no 
feeliuga and ideas ; and no microscope or telescope can help 
me to see them. The feelings and ideas I add in thought 
by inferring from the analogy of the bodily processes 
which I see, the existence of analogous mental processes, 
which I do not see. 

How far may this inference be extended ? The popular 
view answers, as was said before; As far as animal life 
extends. Animals are animated beings ; all other objects 
— ^metals, atones, plants—are not animated : they aie mere 
bodies. At the most, plants might possibl}' be considered 
as having souls, but not seriously. The plant-soul is a 
dream of childish fancy. 

This vieu claims to be the self-evident and only possible 
view, but I am inchued to think that its assuiance exceeds 
the force of its arguments. Indeed, it is purely arbitrary. 

In the first place, how far does the animal w orld extend ? 
Is it separated by a fixed boundary from the rest of the 

aiUon to maleTjalism and dnalism, is given in Taffetanne7it gtgtniihtr diT 
Bachtanticht (1879) Fecliner’s conception la intmately lelated to Scliopeo 
lisuer's, whose philosophy has as its central dogma the thesis . That which 
IS presented to our thought as the corporeal world is, as such, psychical m its 
nature, namely, will In Sebopeahaaet's works, particularly in the little 
treatise ZTtier dsn Willen tn der Nntw, wo find numerous passages from 
natural-scientific writers who, unwittingly and even against their will, tes- 
tify to the truth of his view. Fecliner excels Schopenhauer especially »u 
the clearneas of his insight Be sees that the assumed inner world cannot 
serve us au explanation of the physical world , in the world of bodies only 
physical principles of explanation are valid There ts a universal tendency 
in Schopenhauer to misapply the metaphysical principle the will, to the ex- 
planation of nature. Schopenhauer, on the other hand, excels in his vol- 
untaristic psychology. We shall return to this point later on 
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corporeal Tvorld, particularly from the \egetable kingdom ^ 
Common opinion presupposes this It divides the cor- 
poieal world into three distinct kingdom^, in accordance 
with old scholastic concepts — ^into animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms But modem biology has obliterated 
these fixed lines , here, too, it is confronted with the propo- 
sition that nature makes no leaps Though the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms differ greatly, they approach each 
other very closely on the lower stages of development 
There are numerous lower forms oi life which have the 
characteristics neither of true animals nor of true plants 
A separate group, the gionp of the prptista, has been 
foimed for them, au luteimediate kingdom in which plant 
and animal meet If there is no fixed boundary hue be- 
tween the animal and v egetable worlds, if we are obhged 
to regard them as two branches grown on one stem, the 
question is forced on us Are plants also bearers of psy 
chical life ? Everybody concedes au inner life to animals, 
even to the lowest forms, however f ir removed they may be 
from the higher forma We cauuot, without being arbi- 
trary, refuse to admit that the protista, the plant-animals 
or animal plants m which the animal world gradually van- 
ishes, also have an inner life Hence the inference is 
obvious Just as there is no fixed line of demarcaticn 
between the animal and the plant worlds, so there is no 
fixed limit to psychical life Soul life may extend over the 
entire organic world * 


*E Hneckel EaUiTlicht Scliopfaiigtgttclndit.ti^'Ch. zi. English 

Ealural Eutory of Creation 1892) pp 414 S inclines to tLe belief that 
primitueUfeis foundinplantlikeorganisms • Zooplasm was evolved fn i 
pbjtoplasm by division of labor smco only phytoplasm can arise directly 
from anorganic combinations by the inflaence of snnlght Animal or 
ganisms arose as follows Some of the first living forms began to assimilate 
organic matter and then lost the faculty of nutrition by means of inorg-mic 
matter (425 431) According to AV unfit however {System der PAilo^ophte 
pp 503 f 334 f ) the s mplest forms of life are to be regarded, nS far as 
their functions and the metabolic process are concerned as the simplest 
forms of animals From these plants branched off as chlorophyll produc 
ing organisms This distinction is immaternl for our purposes TLe 
psvcho-physiological studies of 51 Verworrn ( 1889 ) offer interesting obser 
vations on the soul life of the protista He attributes the tundameutai 
forms of psvchical life sensation andwill although without real conscious 
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"Willie tills possibility viill bo generally admitted, yet it 
19 not proper for sueuco to play nith possibilities It 
demands facts Can no adduce tboiu here ^ 

I behove no can, only no must not expect the soul life 
of a plant to be shown to ns lu tho case of luun and the 
loner animals, wo content oiirselics nith inferring aualo 
gous inner piocesses from tho an dogy of physical Mtal pro 
cesses. hy not inaLe tho samo tufercuco hero ’ For after 
all, a coniiuciug proof cannot be giieu in the former case 
either. A man cannot be forced by logic to grant the exist- 
ence of psychical life to lufusoiin, n orms, fiogs, and rabbits, 
if lie regards the analogical conclusion as too uncertain But 
if be admits this mode of inference without reserve in the 
latter case, and m c all do it, there is no reason for exclud- 
ing it lu the case of plants For plants manifestly sUou a 
far reaching analogy n ith animals in nsiblo i ital piocesses : 
ID uututjou, gronth, cellular structure of elementary forms, 
repioductiou by means of forms u Inch boparato from the 
parent organism Bevelopmeut nud death are common to 
both plants and animals Language, too, uuuersally speaks 
of life and death m plants as well as in animals "Uhy 
should theie not be a correspondence betneeu the visible 
and tbe invisible processes ? To deny that there is, uotild, 
to say tbe least, require some proof Indeed, we might 
say with Fechner as a bouse is meant for an inbabitant, 
so a living body fs meant for a soul There is something 
strange in the unreasonable demand that we regard an 
annual body, a horse or a dog, as a soulless automaton, a 
view which is attnbnted to the Caitesiaus I^ay, such a 
body without a soul would stnke us as something ghastly 
and full of terror And shall wo legaid it ns self evident 
that plants are mere empty casings ? 

FAe reply is iearef • That is merely a vague aucf tn&ug 
analogy If so, let some one point out what la wanting m 
tbe analogy that would justify the inference of an inner life 
With what functions, with what maiks that are lacking m 
plants, IS inner life connected ? — Eefereuce is made to the 

ness to tke pToUsta on tbe gxouad of U\«w moTcments Teactionaty move- 
meets following stimuli are signs of the same psychical concomitsats that 
are experienced in the most developed form in ourselves 
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absence of a nertoas system and a ham reclinei answers 
Neither have the lowest annuals a nervous system Be- 
sides, the syllogism is worthless It is formulated on the 
plan Horses, dogs, and cats have legs, without which they 
cannot move, therefore creatuies without legs cannot 
move Snakes and worms contradict the syllogism If 
these can move withontlegs, plants may have psychical life 
without neives 

But, says the doubter, plants lack the power of sponta- 
neous movement which we obsei ve m all animals Beally ^ 
Does not the plant turn its buds and lea\es to the hght, 
does it not send its roots where it finds nourishment, and 
its tendnls wheie it finds support^ Does it not close np 
its petals at night or when it rains, and does it not open 
them in sunshine’ Do not many plant germs move freely 
about in water, whereas animals m the first stages of em 
bryonic development betray nothing of the power of free 
locomotion possessed by the developed animals’ — But, the 
doubter rephes, these are not spontaneous movements, but 
mechanically-conditioned reactions upon physical stimuli 
— ^TVell, did we not agree in the last section to regard all 
processes in the animal body as purely physically condi- 
tioned’ Do not physiologists and materialistic philoso- 
phers insist upon this very fact, that the spontaneous 
movements of animals are not explained by means of sen- 
sations and feelings, but as physically conditioned reactions 
of a given body upon given stimuli’ 

To be suie, there are difiTeiencos between animals and 
plants, and these differences we do not wish to deny, 
they become conspicuous enough in the higher stages of 

difference which "Wundt emphasizes is particularly marked : 
in the growth of the plant the piinciple of homogenei^ 
and CO ordination of the elementary organisms pievails, 
■while in the animal world the principle of differentiation 
obtains {System der Philosopine, p 508) Pgchner’s 
statement is evidently m line with this The plant 
develops outwardly, it pushes to the surface, with its 
thousand leaves and buds it seeks the approach to light 
and air, while the trunk or stem liguifies on the inside or 
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becomes Lollow, and is presoned onlj in so far as it is 
needed for support. TJie aminnJ, on the other hand, shuts 
out the oiternal world by means of skin and hair, scales 
and covering, and doelops inuardlj, uhere the many vital 
functions and organs are unfolded Coat ict with the 
external world is confiued to a few places, and the whole 
body 18 concentrated and centralized in a narrou space,— 
in the nervous system 

But difference is not an argument against psychism as 
sucb It may be concened as indicating a difference in 
inner life also, it ma^ meau that plants possess a peculiar 
inclination to receptmty anddeeontialized extonsity, where- 
as the psychical life of the animal shows more spontaneity 
and centralized intensity rcchuer finds the same differ 
ence between animals and plants that exists between the 
psychical life of man and woman, onlj that it is infinitely 
intensified and deepened on the higher stage It does not 
matter what we think, for in reality all endeavors to infer 
the inner life of plants from ihetr external appearances are 
at best feeble attempts And it must be remembered that 
we do not fare better with the interpretation of the psychical 
life of animals, particulaily of the lower animals When it 
comes to that, we know very hltle about the inner expen 
ences of a jelly fish, or the feelings of a caterpillar oi butter 
fi} But Peebner is, in my opinion, perfectly right when 
he says that the same reasons which induce us to infer an 
inner life, which we do not see, fiom a bodily life, which we 
do see, hold for all organic life, for plants as well as animals 
Although it IS usually held i’ro 6 a^to tncHin 6 it affirimnU, one 
feels inclined to say here The burden of pi oof rests on him 
who denies the validity of the analogical syllogism He 
must show why it is not valid here, otherwise his nega- 
tion IS arbitrary * 

* How atbjtiary tlie discussion of this question is is cleaily seen In llie 
case of W Voltmann (Lehrbue/t det i 99) He considers the 

extension of psychism to plant life as uiexped ent Even though certain 
remote analogies with the Instinctive movements of animals cannot he de 
nied to plants still the nncerta uty of the question admonishes us rather 
to disregard the remote analogies then to gii e up our prec se def nit on of 
the soul As though it were a matter of moment nt all events to save the 
definition of the soul which was intended by Herhartian psychology to 
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The further question aiises at the conclusion of this 
discussion Have v,e reached the end, is the parallelism 
between physical and psychical processes limited to the 
organic world ^ Or is there any meaning in the statement 
of the philosophers mentioned before, that it holds univer 
sally , that wherever physical processes are given they 
point to an inner being ^ 

Let me suggest a few facts which may at least show 
that the question is not as absurd as at first sight it seems to 
popular thought The o^anic and inorganic bodies form, 
not two separate worlds, but a unitary whole in constant 
interaction There is no difference in substance , organic 
bodies are composed of the same ingredients of which 
inorganic bodies consist Tbe carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and oxygen of which a plant or animal body consists are 
identical with the substances found in inorganic constrnc- 
tiona Matter, therefore, is capable of organization, and this 
organization is a state of unstable equilibrium, in which 
the particles of matter continually change, the form re 
mainiDg the same Organic bodies constantly give off and 
tale up matter After a certain space of time, a complete 
change of matter has tuLen place , new elements now appear 
as the bearers of organic and psychical life — Furthermore, 
new animal and plant bodies are constantly arising A fen 
handfuls of gram placed m the earth yield a bushel of 
wheat, a pair of mice left alone with the wheat soon 
change it into hundreds of living and feeling animal bodies 
with souls 'll’^hence came these souls ? Did they pre 
exist somewhere, and did they suddenly pass mto the bodies 
prepared for them ’ Or, if this conception repels tbe nat 
nral scientist, did they arise by the division of the parent 
soul ? "What a strange and unintelligible notion * 

And how did soul life originate to begin with? jllodern 
biology IS forced to the assumption that organic life had a 
begmning on earth, and that the first creations arose from 
inorgamc matter, spontaneously, through parentless genera- 

embntco " only man and tbe most highlr oiganued animals ratber than 
to extend the dednition to meet the facts. Neither the hnman nor the am 
mal raind would suffer should we attribute soul to plants An inadequate 
definition alone would suffer 
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tion "Wlionco did psjcliical life arise ? Is the first feeliu" 
m the first protoidasmic particle sometUiUf' absolutelj 
new, something that dnl not exist befoie lu auj foim, of 
which not the slightest liaco was to bo found before’ 
That, of course, iiould be an absolute "uoxJd-nddle”, it 
would wean a creation out of uothuig, aud uoiild biflle 
the natural scientist as much as if ho ueie expected to be 
here that the piotoplasmic particle itself nas cieated out of 
nothiug Bnt uh} does lie not reject tlie inconceivable in 
the former case just as he does in thelattei ’ He assmoes 
that organic bodies aiise fiom pie existing elements 
Entering luto new aud more complicated conibinatious, 
these bodies vra enabled to perform new aud astonishing 
functions hy does he not make the same natural as- 
sumption in this case as uell, aud say that an inner life 
uas aheady piesent in getm lu the elements, and that it 
developed into highei forms’ Indeed, hylozoisni is a con 
ceptionuhich almost iiresisliblj forces itself upon modern 
biology A7c ought not to blame Haeckel for having the 
coinage to accept it as a necessary presupposition Even 
Buchuei has accepted it , he assumes “ that not merely 
physical hut mental forces dwell in matter, and that these 
manifest themselves whenever the nccessaiy conditions 
concur” (p CG) 

Still, the objection is urged , Is it not inconceivable that 
lifeless, rigid niattei should be the bearer of psychical life ’ 
And is not the very condition absent here, fiom which 
alone our previous discussion luferied an inner life, 
namely, an analogy between plijsioal processes and those 
of out own body ’ Do we not miss hei© all spontaneous 
activity, all activity coming from within’ 

It seems to me that we are omselves responsible for 
this inconceivability, because we havefoimedau arbitiary 
conceptiou of matter Having once defined matter as an 
aggregate of atoms, of absolutely hard and rigid little 
blocks that are moved without being determined from 
within, by pressure and impact only, we naturally find it 
inconceivable that matter should be determined fiom 
within and should move by inner impulses But what 
•compels us to form such a concept’ Suiely not the facts 
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They show us none of those absolutelj rigid, inert, passive 
atoms, awaiting an impact from n ithout On the contrary, 
they show us parts of matter with spontaneous actuity 
issuing from within This activity is not necessarily iso- 
lated , it is related to its environment A drop of water 
falls to the ground "What pushes or pulls it ? Its weight 
or the law of gravitation’ That, howevei, is nothing but 
the subsequent formulation of its behavioi In falbng, it 
assumes the shape of a sphere What compels the paits 
to airange themselves in such a way ? It falls upon a stone 
and runs over the surface or penetrates the infinitesimal 
devices of its structure Is it foiced to do this fiom with 
out’ Its temperatuie falls below the freezing point the 
parts of our drop are arranged in the form of a pretty ice- 
flowei Are they pushed into this form by some external 
force ’ We see nothiog of tbe hind , they arrange them- 
sehes entirely spontaneously into that form, and just as 
spontaneously leturn to the liquid condition when the 
temperature rises Or, they come in contact with a piece 
of iron, this IS soon coieied with a yellow rust its ele 
ments have freed themselves from their previous combi- 
nition, and unite with the oxygen and hjdrogen of the 
water to form a new compound, hydroxide Here, too, 
nothing whatever is seen of an external compulsive foice 
Chemists speak of attraction, a term with which physicists, 
too, have been familiar since Neu ton’s day Thus the facts, 
as it were, extort recognition, at least a verbal recognition, 
even fiom the reluctant and the dissenting 

Spontaneous activity everywhere ! Your inert, rigid 
matter, movable only by impact, is a phantom that owes 
its existence, not to observation, but to conceptual specu 
latiOD It comes from the Aristoteliau scholastic philos 
ophy, which, after having completely separated all force or 
form from matter, left the latter behind as something 
absolutely passive Descartes gets it from this source, 
it was a concept convenient to his purely mathematical 
conception of physics Matter is without all inner deter- 
mination, pure res extensa, whose only quality is exten- 
sion Modern natural science has utterly discarded the 
idea of such absolutely dead and "ngid bodies Jla 
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molecules acd atoms are forms of tlio greatest inner com 
plexity and mobilitj Hundreds and tliousands of atoms 
are united in tbe molecule into a system that preserves a 
more or less stable equiUbnum by tbo mutual interaction 
of its paits, and at tlia same time is quickened by other 
movements— ‘by such as are felt by us as light and heat, and 
others, ivhich appear in electrical processes And this 
system, in turn, is in constant inloraction with its immediate 
surroundings as well as nilb the remotest system of fixed 
stars Is it then absurd to ask whether we have, correspond 
lug to this V. ondorful play of physical forces and movements, 
a 8} stem of inner processes, analogous to that which accom 
panies the working of the parts in the organic body ? May 
not attraction and repulsion, of which physics ond chem 
istry speak, be more than mere words , is there not an ele- 
ment of truth in the specnlation of old Empedocles that 
love and hate form the motive forces in all things? Cer 
taiuly not lo^e and hatred as men and animats experience 
them, but something at bottom similar to their feehugs, an 
impulsive action of some kmci 

Philosophers have always shown a'ueakness foi this 
thought, and that too, not merely fantastic dreameis, but 
such cautious thinkers as Spinoza and Leibmz, rechuer 
and Lotze, and, among contemporaries, Wundt , all of them, 
men who canuot be accused of being antagonistic to a 
natural scientific or mechanical conception of things It is 
worthy of notice that this thonght is beginning to find ao- 
ceptance even among natural scientists Permit me to" 
offer a few examples 

In his thoughtful tieatise on the limits of natural soien 
tific knowledge (repimted in the appendix to the work, 
Die mechamscli^physiologtsche Theorte der Ahatammnvgslehre, 
1884), the botanist C v Naegeli positively embraces the 
theory of panpsychism He holds that, just as there is no 
absolute chasm between oiganic and inorganic matter, 
there la none between auimTite and inanimate bodies The 
natural scientist must assume that that which appears m 
the more complicated forms is contained in germ m the ele 
ments The analogy existing between physical phenomena 
makes it necessary to assume the piesence of innei pro 
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"All acts of natural beings arc determined by the fecbngs 
oi pleasuie and pain, and in sucli a ^’.ay that the more- 
ments uitbin a distinct field of phenomena seem to pursue 
the unconscious purpose of reducing the amount of pain 
to a minimum In all material processes, either potential 
energy is transfoimcd into active energy, or the reverse 
occurs If we assume that the former occurrence is con 
nccted rvith pleasure, the lajtor with pain, then a dimmu* 
tion of pain ■iiould lal e place uhenever the amount of col- 
lisions in a system in motion is reduced to a minimum 
Aud the teudenc} uould have to be in that direction, if 
feelings are to have piactical significance , 

The circumstance which impels us to this view from 
the natural scientific side is tlie fact tint rve cannot tear 
the organic and inorganic worlds apart , they form one urn 
tary whole Since biology has rejected vital force as a 
special principle alongside of physical forces m organic 
bodies, life had to be assigned to the elementary parts of 
uhich the organism consists There is now no longer any 
fundamental difference between the two forms of tbe cor- 
poreal world Ultimately the same forces act in inorganio 
as well as in organic bodies, only in the latter ease they 
appear in extremely peculiar and intricate combinations 
Nor IS there any difference in the form of the activity 
all bodies are moved by inner forces, but on occasion 
of an external stimulus In the case of oigamc bodies, 
we are in the habit of emphasizing the innei foice on ac 
count of the diffeience that obtains between the stimulus 
and the effect, while m the case of inorganic bodies we 
emphasize the external cause But there is no essential 
difference TVhen the excitation of the auditory neive 
causes an animal to start up, the act is as much a mechani 
cal effect of purely pbjsical causes as when a billiard ball 
in motion sets another in motion by impact If, non, the 
movements are aecompamed by sensations in the one case, 
no reason can be seen why they should not be, in the 
other 

Indeed, an old prejudice simply hinders many physi 
cists from seeing this Du Bots Eeymoud most emphati 
callv lejects tbe notion of vitajl force the particles of mat- 
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ter in the organisms have no new forces , the same forces 
are active here that are acti\e elsewhere Hence “ the di- 
vision between the so called organic and inorganic worlds 
IS wholly arbitrary Those who try to uphold it, who 
present the erioneous doctrine of vital force, under wliat- 
Q \ ei form or deceptive gmse it may be, — snch men, let them 
rest assured of it, have never advanced to the limits of our 
knowledge It seems to me, we shall not wrong the 
celebrated physiologist, if we maintain that the limits of 
our knowledge of nature are not to be found even where he 
has set them with his tgnorahimus If he is right in his 
assertion that no new forces are added in the living body, 
he IS not right in saving that an absolutely new, hitherto 
unheard of element enters into existence with the first 
sensation of an animal body 

In addition to these natuial philosophical reflections 
other reasons impel us nowadays to the theory of paupsy 
chism, namely, the epistemological considerations which 
have begun gridnally to nndermiue the old uai\e realism 
even among the physicists If bodies are phenomena, 
the representations of reality in our sensibility, which 
do not as such possess absolute but relative existence, 
the question anses, What is that which appears, in itself’ 
Or does it possess relative existence onlv’ Is the cor- 
poreal world a pure phantasmagoria in my consciousness’ 
Jfo one has ever believed or will ever believe that Hence, 
that which appears to us as a body mast be something 
in and for itself What is it in itself’ That we cannot 
know, replies Kant Bat in one respect at least we know 
it everybody knows something about himself , he knows 
what he is , he knows besides, that he appears to others 
and to himself as an organic body, ho knows himself as a 
feeling, willing, sensible, thinking being And tins it 
IS that he calls his real self, and from this standpoint 
he interprets the world outside of himself analogous 
phenomena point to analogous inner being To overv body 
which, like his, appears as a relatively complete system 
of phenomena and activities, Le ascribes a relatively com- 
plete inner life like his own We all attribnto «^oal to 

* Da Bois IleTicond Pede/i XI 17 
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man and to animals. The philosopher saj's that there 
no reason for stopping here, nay, no possibility of it ; 1 
tho assertion that certain objects are merely bodies lea 
to the untenable tUeorj' of illusiouiam. At the ear 
time, he has the courage to express tho parodok : i 
bodies are animated : omnia, qmmvh diversis gradthus, a. 
mata. A plant is a living being, hence a psycho-phj sii 
system ; a cell is, in a certain sense, an independent livi 
being, hence the same holds true of it ; a molecule is 
relatively complete system of corporeal phenomena, 
plurality of parts most intimately correlated, and iut 
acting in manifold w.ays, and, at the same time, a wh( 
related to its surroundings. This system of bodily p 
cesses will have to be interpreted as pointing to a syst 
of inner processes. We cannot imagine this inner wo 
in concnto, but we construct it graphically in outline 
coextensive with the physical world. 

1 shall touch upon another point in this place, and sh 
approach it from another side later on. Is there a high 
more comprehensive psychical life than that v,hvoh we< 
perience, just as there is a lower one? Our body e 
braces the cells as elementary organisms. We assu 
that in the same way our psychical life embraces i 
inner life of the elementary forms, embr.acing in it th 
conscious and unconscious elements. Our body again 
itself part of a higher unity, a member of the total life 
our planet, and together with the latter, articulated wit! 
more comprehensive cosmical system, and ultimately ar: 
ulated vritb the All. Is our psychical life also articulai 
with a higher unity, a more comprehensive system of C( 
sciousness? Are the separate heavenly bodies, to st 
with, bearers of a unified inner life ? Are the stars, is I 
eaith an animated being? The poets speak of the ear 
spirit ; is that more than a poetic metaphor ? The Gre 
philosophers, among them Plato and Aristotle, speak 
.astral spirits ; is that more than the last refiection oi 
dream of childish fancy ? * 


*It seems tliat there k a liistoncal connection between the Eai 
spirit m Goethe’s powerful drama, which embraces heaven, earth, and 
lower world, and the planet-souls of Greek philosophy. It is broa, 
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It would be presumptuous foolishness to treat of these 
subjects in dogmatic definitions and aiguments Still, it 
seems to me, a negative dogmatism is equally out of place 
To him who knows the earth solely from his globe as a 
pasteboard sphere, or from lus book as a huge lump with 
a fiery, liquid interior and a thin iigid crust, — to him, of 
course, the question itself will seem ridiculous and ahsnrd 
On the other hand, he who lives in the real world him 
self, will not, if he is at all endowed with a little imagina- 
tion, find it so difficalt to conceive the world as a large 
animated being Techutr’s whole soul is given to that 
thought TVith e\er changing expressions he urges his 
contemporaries, at last to awake from their sleep and 
to contemplate objects with a clear ej e Does not the 
earth reallj live a uuwersal life’ Are not all its parts 
the liquid interior and the firm ernst, the ocean and 
the atmosphere, comprehended into a great whole whoso 
pirts interact m manifold ways and jet lu harraonj ’ 
Ebb and flow, day and night, summer and winter, aie 
thoj not life rhythms, similar to tlioso which the ludi 
Mdnal life oiperieiices, or rather, do not animals and 
plants with their little rhythmical vital jirocesses take part 
in the great life of the earth’ Is not the life of the earth 
mirrored in their sleep and waking, tlieir bloom and wither, 
lug, their origin and docaj ’ rorsooth, the earth is not 
merelj a point of snjiporl, on winch Iinng boiugs, like 
grams on the barn floor, accidentally meet each other, hut 
tlio womb from which they proceed The animal and plant 
woilds are products of the earth, they remain members 
and organs of its life as much ns cells are members and 
organs of the body The geologist interjirets the history 
of the earth from the traces of the organic beings which 
it produced in every epoch , the geographer describes the 
earth by means of the most characlenslic hung forms in 
every zone These determine the impression which the 


alwut by tb^ fantastic «pe<ulat1ons of natural f>l llfwopbera of 

tl r sixteenth c^ntnrr like Paracelsus and ^jrnpps of Net e m fro*!! 
whom Ooethe-Faust |^ts tl e a«trsl «plriw and the entire mac^^ spiritual 
1st e eoncepljon of nature or with whom he shares thr'e rlews as a eoa- 
temporary 
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eaxtli maizes on tlio mmd, and in a consideia'ble lapasare 
also determine its ver^ shape Then life is a partial pro 
cess of tlio total life , matter runs in a continnous stream 
through the organic bodies "Why shonlcl not the being 
nhich produces all living and animated beings and harbors 
them as parts of its life itself be alive •md animated’ 

Of course, such leilections will make little impression 
on one whose mind is not open to the inner life of things 
He will say Show me the brain and the nerves of 
the earth, and I will believe in its soul Indeed ? If the 
earth body bad a particular brain of its o\ni besides all 
animal brmns, and ejes and ears, and a heart anti stomach, 
and arms and legs, and skin and hair, then would you take 
it for an animate being’ But consider what an absurd 
thing such an earth nould be An animal needs a mouth 
and a stomach , the earth as a whole does not need them, 
for it does not need to take up substances from with 
out An animal needs eyes and ears, m oi dor to pursue its 
prey and to escape its pursuers , but the earth neither pur 
sues nor is pursued Ihe animal needs a brain and nerves 
in order to adapt its movements to its environment » the 
earth finds its nay through the universe without such help 
But, you say, its motion is apparently purely phjsically 
couditioued , it obeys the law of giavitation v.ith uuifotm 
periodicity What else should it do ’ What motion vould 
be more fitted to obtain lor it what it needs light and 
heat ID different amounts and in rhythmical periods, m 
order to develop and to mature the life peculiar to it ? Or 
ought it to wander hither aud thither, and at times lie idle 
like an animal? Please do not ask it to do what is con- 
trary to its nature and cosmical position It surely has 
diversified and irregular movements enough on its surface 
— movements occurring in air and water, lu plant and animal 
bodies It has regulated its relations to the external world 
in the most beautiful and becoming manner Or does the 
uniformity of movement as such exclude the hypothe'^is 
that that which is moved is the bearer of states of con 
sciousness? If so, theieis no such thing as au animated 
body for our physiologists, and especially not for the mate 
rialistio philosophers among them, for do they not strenn 
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onslj insist tliat all vital processes must be reduced to the 
uniform movements of tbe smallest particles^ 

I shall forego any further elaboration of this mattei 
H^hoe^ei ivishes to pursue the subject will find in Technei’s 
Ztnd Axesta a most helpful guide In evei -changing figures 
he represents to the reader the earth as a unitarj being, in 
wbicb, as in every oiganic body, pluralitj and unit} inter- 
penetrate and condition each other “ The earth is a crea 
ture combined into a unitary whole in form and substance, 
in purpose and effect, self sufficient in its individuality, 
complete in its cycles, relatively independent of other sim 
liar but not identical creatures, eiohing itself out of itself 
under the stimulus and co determination of an external 
world producing out of its own fulness and creative povser 
an inexhaustible inanifoldness of eflfects now recurring reg 
iilarly, uou baffling calculation, developing a system of 
inner freedom m its passage through external necessity, 
changing in particulais but perniaueut as a whole, like our 
body Kay, it is unspeakably moie it is that complete All 
of winch onr body is but a member it is that permanent 
all of uhich our body is but a tnusitory part, it is to li 
what the whole tree is to a single taig, a permanent body 
to a perishable, small orgad ’ (^Zend Atesta, i 179) 

Fechner, of course, is fully an are of the fact that these 
thoughts are not matters of scientific knowledge "U o can- 
not explain the organic life of a planet like that of a 
plant, or describe its inner life like that of a man Such 
expositions are but indefinite ideal conceptions, which we 
can never hope exactly to define or to supply with a con 
Crete content This is no place for real scientific work 
Still, they have their value they remind ns that the astro 
nomical phvsical speculation is not the final and highest 
view of thing', in general, even though it is the highest con 
coption which ue can reach in scientific work And in a 
certain sense, they are suited to bridge over the chasm 
between scientific and religious views For, if the heavenly 
bodies as such are bearers of a unified psychical life in 
which the psychical life of all partial beings is contained 
as a factor, we shall have to go a step farther and regard 
them in turn ns members of a larger whole, of a cosniical, 
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universal life The old conception of a Tvorld soul is the 
natural keystone of this entire cosmology Every corpo 
real system is the beaiei or body of m inner life , the um 
versal system is the body or phenomenon of God It is 
true, our knowledge does not giasp him faith determines 
his essence with objective symbols Still, this view de 
stroys the negative dogmatism of a puiely physical view of 
the woild 

Kant had the same object m view By explaining 
nature as a phenomenon, he wished to clear the way for a 
belief m a Supreme Being which manifests itself in nature 
But he Ignored the intervening stiges, he scorned to start 
out from the given woild The sharp distinction which he 
makes between phenomenon and thing in itself completely ' 
demolishes thebndge between knowledge and faith Feth 
ner lehuilds it, he proceeds fiom the nearest and best 
known, fiom the I and its two aspects, soul and body, anti 
advances steadily to the highest and most remote 

These are the consequences to which the parallelistic 
theorj of the relation between the physical and the j)SV* 
chical 18 led And thus, the mateiialistic view is overcome, 
—overcome, it is true, not in the sense of being altogether 
false and groundless, font is suiely not that Its demand 
that everything that exists be explained phvsically is per 
fectly well founded, and tins demand the view presented 
bj us fully satisfies The physicist must still assume the 
universe to be a physical nexus embracing the u hole of 
reality MateiiaUsm, however, is vanquished, in so far ns 
it now appears to us as a one sided view of existence that 
can and must be supplemented All corporeal reality 
absolutely and universally points to an inner world like 
theonevvhiehwe experience in ourselves Andwevvilladd 
The nature of reality, ns it exists m and for itself, inani 
feats itself in the inner world, which, to tell the truth, is 
immediately given to us only at one point, in self cou 
sciousness Outside of that, we reach it by interpretation 
which IS always uncertain, and beyond the animal world 
wo must depend on analogy and on an idealistic symbol 
ism The corporeal world is at bottom hut an accidental 
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concept, an inidequate representation of existence in our 
sensibility 

This IS the fundamental conception of Idealism From 
the times of Plato to the present, it has been nmiersally 
chiT'ictenzetl bv the tn o propositions The corporeal world 
IS phenomenal , that which appe irs m it is something ahin 
to our own inner life 

'\\ hy IS it that this new, which is so acceptable to phi 
losophers, appears so strange and incredible to popular 
thought’ 

The most immediate reason is, nithout doubt, that pop 
niar thought is governed by sense perception That alone 
is real which is seen what is not seen does not exist Such 
IS the pattern according to which all its conclusions are 
drawn The same is true m the case at hand We see 
the outside the inside we do not see , wo must add it 
m thought "W herever this inference is forced upon us by 
the facts we make it, but wherevei mere abstract consid 
eratious iDMte us to draw the conclusion popular thought 
soon drops the thread Popular thonglit instinctively 
rejects the demand that it pass in thought bevoud what is 
given to that whicli the facts themselves suggest as a fan 
tastical presumption distuibing its peace 

In addition to this inertia of thought there are positne 
obstacles wbicb block the way to the idealistic new 
These are, above all false ideas of the uatnie and ineta 
physical constitution of psychical life The following two 
sections will attempt to lemove them 


6 The Nature of the Soul Intellectualistic and Volunta 
nstic Psychology The TJnconscioue 

The populai conception of the nature of mind is defi 
cient m two lespects It lias a false idea (1) of the meta- 
•physical constiiidton of the soii (2) of the phenomenological 
content of soul life I shall cousidei the second point first 
Two kinds of psychical processes are to be found in 
self consciousness ideas and volitions Accordingly, we 
ascribe to sonl two phases xnt^tgence and mil As mam 
festatious of intelligence we consider sensation, percep 
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tion, presentation, and tiunking, as manifestations of will 
stiiving, impulse, desire willing, and action, ivith their 
accompanying emotions 

In German ps^ cliology, the old dichotomy has been 
replaced by a tnchotomj, thinking, feeling and willing 
which is not, as I think, faioiable to a coriect understand 
ing of psychic phenomena This is not the place for a 
detailed discussion of the subject I simply lemaik that it 
IS impossible to separate feeling and iMlliug from each 
other On a piimitive stage of development the^ are one 
there is no feeling that is not at the same time a will 
impulse, and no volition tliat is not felt m consciousness 
as feeling Only on the highest stage of psjchical life in 
man, does a partial separation of feeling from willing occur 
The lesthetical feelings are almost enbirelj devoid of will 
impulses, that 13 puie emotions without impulse Audio 
a certain extent, the will is determined without the preseuce 
of feeling the latioual will can deteiroine its acliMtyby 
means of ideas of pui pose, without and in opposition to 
sensuoub impulses 

If we adheie in principle to the dichotomy, the further 
question arises Mhat is the relation between the tuo 
sides of psychical life? Are both of them oiigiual, oi is 
one of them to be legarded as the piiraiij aud ladical 
activity, to which the other attaches itself as a secondary 
development? Popular thought inclines to the conception 
that presentation is the first and really chaiactenstic fuuc 
tiou of the soul, while feeling and desire appear as an 
incidental and secondary element, which occuis in some 
cases as a secondary effect of the prosentative piocess 
"Whatever presentation characterizes as good or b id the 
will sets out to desire or to avoid Psjchologj, too fre 
qnentlj holds this conception, which I shall call the 
lectuahsttc view Herbart earned it out sjstematically 
His psychology is an attempt to derive all si ites of con 
sciousness from ideasand their relations Ideas me, in his 
opinion, the original elements of mind , the^ persist attract 
and repel each other, obstiuti each other and combine like 
the elements of the corporeal world It is the proMuce of 
psychology, ho behaves, to formulate the laws goveruuig 
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tlie 'iciion of these ideas, aud to explain the other processes 
bv means of them 

Of late, psychology tends more and more to consider 
will as the primary and conshtntive function of mind, in- 
telligence, on the other hand, as a secondary evolution 
Schopenhauer is the leader of this movement He sees in 
will the fundamental function of the mind, which cannot be 
derived from piesentation, but ongmally arises without 
presentation 01 intelhgence, as a blind craving or impulse, 
only as development advances, does it leam to use intelli- 
gence as its instrument * 

I have no doubt whatever that Schopenhauei with his 
wonderful power of clear and penetrative intuition is a 
better guide here than Herbart with liis piercing acute 
ness, bent upon conceptual analysis aud synthesis Only 
so long as we confine oui attention to the processes m the 
developed human consciousness can it appear as though 
presentation veie the real content of couscionsness, which 

* ScLopcnlianer discas<es tins fundatnental dogmii of bis pbilosopbv in 
tbe second book of bis mam nork it is the io£:imous mtuition of bis 
vontb All bis wridnsS aim to appir tbe prmciple to all tbe fields of 
realitr A rery clear exposition of tbe tbougbt is giren in tbe 1 tile treatise 
on 2Ve IFiW la JVrttKre Modern psycbologr n-bicb is more partial to bio 
logical news than its predeces.or is gradiialir approximating Scbopen 
bauer s Tieiv In tbis connection nudt desetTes special mention Like 
''cbopenbauer be regards tbe original actinty of tbe soul as impulse and 
evervwhere emphasizes tbe intimate conneclion 1 etween pavcbical pro 
ce«ses (including presentation) and will — An acate discussion of tbe mental 
life of animals from tbe same point of new is found is O H Schneiders 
work Ler thicmche WtUt (18S0) « may also point out that in a certain 

sense Scbopenbauer s theorem of tbe pruuac^ of tbe will is anticipated by 
Kant s doctrine of tbe primacv of practical reason It is tbe reaction against 
tbe view wbicb orerrated intellect science and theoretical cnlture a view 
that bad dominated modern times since tl e epoch of tbe so called restora 
t on of tbe sciences To tbis great reaction which begins iritb Rousseau 
and culminates in Romanticism as tbe reaction against Hnl gbtenment both 
Kant and ‘'cbopenUauer belong The latter becomes the exponent of tbe 
metaphysics of Romanticism by Lis doctrine of the absolute irrationalitv of 
tbe w orld principle — W e may also suggest that tbe great changes in tbe 
ology, or in tbe conception of tbe essence of religion are most intimately 
connected with this reaction rational theology or tbe speculative pbtlos 
ophy of religion and intellectualistic psvcl ology belong together like posi 
tivistic theology and voluntarist c psrcbologv Tl e recent change of front 
in theology towards Positivism is connected w ilb tbe voluntaristic psycbol 
ogy of our times. 
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occasioBally mterrnpted by emobons and vohlioaa 
When we tala our attention to the wbole living and am- 

I'O'V secondary ,s 

the pait of intelligence by tbe side of the will 

ZfZf 1 presenlatue side as forming the 

lntelb“' ““‘™‘ eonsclonsness We cannot speak of 

mllv fisl 1 “ “ animal life A 

jelly-fish a polyp, oi an infusory, ceitamly does not pie- 
sent anything to itself or think It knows Ltliing of itself 

act?!, , Blind craving dete.mines its wtal 

activities scarcely otheiwise than blind forces determine 
motion in the inorganic world As the water drop falls, 
hat IS. moves towaida its goal, the earth’s centie of grav- 
dy. by the shortest road and with definite velocity, with 
0 knowing anything about the earth and the law of gravi 
lefinit ^ ^ gfoup themselves according to a 

“ otrslallization, without an idea of the 
vith til ° SO tile living being acts and moves, almost 
?f nd V?, 8oal,-the p.es^vation 

b oase IS the 

immnH !i'° “ silijeoti'e purpose The 

0 7oV???r“ ““ We-randilions, 

“oCses <=°““™tants of vital 

Crqd ‘ II o^osight of anus and insight into means 

P‘°8“ii'sive senes of annual life, inlel- 
onctions b^"^ organism and its 

??r!u.?,b? ““i.”?'’ ‘’““P'-'oted. the relations to its 

om? i?,t? “"“’P'y- organs and a nervous system 

ibiected to Instinctive movements are then 

?e a?m of perception True, 

ad selpcte 1 ° oreseeu, nor is the activity recognized 
?ooa tvl ff w '‘ 1 ““=“”^ . •’aa '■“o™ nothing of the 

nutrition nl insight into the processes 

r bio ‘ om. “ “ Por search 

>r oZrr “ of her cells, the feeding of 

bch me ???’ ^ F^aoplmns and traces of recolleetfon, 
aie represented phy siologic illy as nervous processes 
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and dispositions In higher animals, memoi’y is erolved 
■with hrain, which first males possible a primitiye presen 
tative life Not only the perception of the present, but also 
the presentation of the past and the future nou exerts an 
influence on volition , and, with this, deliberation and choice 
ensue 

In man, at last, thinking is eaolved the ability to op- 
erate •uith abstiact ideas. "While the animal conscious 
ness does not, as far as we can make out, rise above con 
Crete associations, man, with the help of language, in which 
tlie u hole race objectifies its thought and lenders it com 
municable, gams such mastery over perception that he 
Bepaiateb himself from it as a self, and opposes it to himself 
as an object Self consciousness and objective conscious- 
ness of the universe are correlatives At the same time, he 
suive3s his life as a whole with an enlarged consciousness, 
and in a measure determines its content by means of 
thoughts, guiding ends, and principles The will appeals 
here as saturated with intelligence , a latioual will has 
been evolved fiom animal impulses 

Hence, if we survey tbe development as a whole, we can 
say The will is tbe original and, m a certain sense, con 
stant factoi of soul life , at the end of the series, we find it 
directed towards the same gieat aims as at the beginning — 
preservation and evolution of individual life and of the 
species Intelligence is the secondary and variable factor, 
which in the course of development is imparted to will as 
an organ 

Tbe same relation between will and intelligence is ob 
served in the evolution of tbe individual, which obe^s the 
law of modem biology that the ontogenetic development 
repeats the phylogenetic one Every human being enteis 
the world ns a blind will without intellect The nursling 
is all will, foiceful impulses express themselves in violent 
movements, the acts are accompanied by vivid organic 
leelings, but the preseutative side is still altogether want- 
ing the movements are blind reflexes and instinctive 
movements But soon intelligence unfolds itself, beginning 
With the exercise of the senses The touch sense begins 
to act , it first assumes the guidance of movements , tactile 
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sensations produce certain movements of the head then 
also of the hand, and soon the other senses folloiv "With 
memory and recollection in the form of recognition pre 
seutation begins to evolve , at last speech and thinLing 
aiise, and this gradually becomes the highest, regulative 
principle of action Hence here, too, will is the piimitue, 
radical function, intelligence the instrument grafted upon 
it in the couisB of life 

Schopenhauer finds hts proposition confirmed by a 
psychological investigation of the developed human soul 
The decisive fact is that it is the will and not the undei 
standing which gives to life its pnrpose It is the business 
of the undeistandmg to discover the ways and means to 
the end at which the will aims Evpiy living being mam 
fests itself as a concrete mil, determined in such and such 
a way, directed towards such and such a life, towards such 
and such a senes of developments and activities An eagle 
or a lion is will directed tow aids this particular hind of 
life he desires it absolutely, not because of a Lnowledge 
of its worth Likewise man he, too, desires to live a spe 
cific life absolutely, not because of a piecediug knowledge 
of its woith As a concrete will determined by Ins descent 
from this particular people and this particular family, he 
enters into existence Knowing nothing of life and its 
content, this germinal will keeps on geneiating new im 
pulses , they follow each othei like the impulses of a plant 
the impulse to walk, to climb to speak, to play with horses 
and soldieis, or with dolls and clothes to build or to cool, 
to hear and to tell stories, and to see and to understand 
things Then at last, at the end of boyhood, the love for 
the other sex suddenly breaks out as a new unheard of 
impulse, and for a time constitutes the fundamental theme 
of inner life Gradually the impulses of manhood force 
themselves into the foreground worl and acq^nisition, 
position and fame for himself and his children, become the 
great topics of a man s life, until finally, involution begins 
and death closes the acconnt Tins entire evolution is not 
effected by the activity of the foreseeing understanding, 
no one first plans lus course of life and liis development 
and then carries out his plan after the uuclerstaiuling has 
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recognized its escePence* but be experiences things and 
IS himself sui prised hoiv it all comes about It is true, in a 
sense, man anticipates his lifp and his ideas The boj or 
youth IS inspiied with an ideal, with a mission, which helps 
to determine his development and activity The ideal, 
however, is not a product of the undei standing, but of the 
wall which contemplates itself m its ideal The under- 
standing fashions no ideals, nor has it any feelmg for 
ideals, it knows only the categories real and unreal, 
worthy and unw orthy are categories of the will He whose 
will is not susceptible to the ideal is not influenced by his 
idea, be it ev ei so clear The idea will act only on him, the 
fundamental tendency of whose will is in harmony with his 
ideal 

The primacy of the will, which is shown by the entire 
content of man’s life, is also revealed at eveiy stage of 
intellectual life Everywhere the understanding is an in 
etrumeut in the service of the will and surveys the envi 
ronment in order to discover how the will may leaoh its 
end in the best and easiest manner Interest, that is will, 
universally manifests itself as the predominant element m 
the world of ideas and its movements This is a favorite 
point in Schopenhauer’s reflections What is it that con 
stantly oconpies the understanding of the multitude’ The 
great business of espying advantages and warding off dis 
advantages Purely theoretical interest is foreign and nn 
known to them Where the will is not concerned, the 
understanding is at a loss what to do, they are “bored ” 
Plying from tedium, they seek excitement for the will m 
society, gossip aud calumny serve their purpose, and 
when that topic is exhausted, gaming must come to their 
rescue and fill out the idle hours with such trifling excite- 
ments for the will as are provided by the shifting chances 
of gam and loss Only in a few men does the intellect at 
times free itself from the dominion of the will, and m iso 
laied cases we observe the strange phenomenon that the 
theoretical inteiest m objects altogether forces the practi 
cal interest into the background this is what makes the 
genius Hence geniuses seem to the multitude to bo 
eccentric or insane , for what is insanity but not to see or 
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to Ignore tlnugs tlmt oTcrjbodj else hees and sefeks, and 
to observe, instead, other things irhicli the norid does not 
see? 

It IS true, Scliopenlnnet’s eloquence exaggerates the 
truth, and ho is sensible ol it when ho says elsewhere that 
theoretical interest is not wholly wanting in any roan , m 
deed, the lutorost in inctaphjsics, religious or philosoph 
leal, IS essential to roan Still, he is undoubtedly right in 
holding that even ideas iniaiiably receive their impetus 
and direction from the will This is nmversilly true The 
will goicrns perception by doterminiug the attention it 
chooses anioug the stimuli which indiscnraiuatel} stnhe 
the senses and arouse sensations But that onij enters 
consciousness, oi at least mainly that, which stands m 
friendly or hostile relation to our purposes or problems 
The will governs the moinory Wo forget what does not 
concern ns, we remember what is of lasting importance to 
the will The will governs the course of our ideas, onr 
thoughts constantly gravitate towards the momentary cen 
tre of gravity of our interests, we thinh of what is near 
and dear to us, or hateful and threatening The will con 
stantly influences the }adgment, it determines the weight 
and importance of things and occurrences, reasons and 
proofs In practical affairs, all this is obvious as soon as 
interest or inclination bas decided, reasons are straightway 
discovered which justify the decision Bat the will also 
constantly exerts its influence on the theoretical judgment 
lljinh of the interpretation of history! There is no im 
portant event of which there are not as many views and 
expositions as there are parties to consider it Take the 
history of the Eeformation or of the Trench Kevolutionl 
Nay, even Cmsar and Penoles are still subject to this law I 
This snows wnat a decisive influence tue will exerts on 
the construction of one s entire conception of the world It 
maj be said, the will is the architect who determines the 
form and style of the building, the intelligence simply 
executes the plan Beligions very clearly exemplify this 
truth They universally mirror the will which creates 
them , the deepest disposibon of a people is objectifled in 
the nature and will of its gods or its God In philosophy, 
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XQent in tlio S'lino direction They stiU further extend the 
relations of the u lU to its environment, above all by mclud 
mg also nlint is distant in tune Wo might, indeed, define 
understanding as the faculty of seeing in the given element 
that uhicli IS not yet given, the faculty of anticipating 
fntoro phenomena fiom present phenomena, on the gionnd 
of observed connections, lu older to use them as motives 
for present decisions 

This IS the waj in xvhich a lolnntanstic psychology 
ivonld describe the evolution and nature of consciousness 
Schopenhauer bases his idealistic metaphysics on such a 
1 sychology Indeed, I do not doubt that it is better fitted 
foi the purpose than an mtellectnahstic psychology Who- 
eier regaids presentation and thinhing as the fundamental 
functions of the soul, mil alvrays find ifc impossible to con 
ccive plants as psychical beings, or to consider the move- 
ments of inorganic bodies to be signs of psychical processes 
B it if acts of aviU constitute the oiiginal form of psychic »I 
processes, acts of aviU ^ ithoni presentation ami without self 
consciousness, then tbegreit chasm n Inch separates the 
fhinlxing being from natural foices no longer exists Then 
we may assume that just ns a system of impulses uith 
corresponding feelings runs parallel uith the vitvl pro 
cesses in animal bodies, a similar but less highly developed 
inner life corresponds to plant-life, and furthermoie, that 
something akin to this appears in Uie spontaneous mo\e- 
meuta of inorganic bodies, lu chemical and crystalline 
processes, in piocesses of attraction and repulsion And, 
perhaps, common opinion will now discoaer that it came 
very near this new, when it ascribed foices to ail bodies 
alike as their inner essence, and defined force as a 
tendency to definite actmfy, and hence identical in its 
general form with an unconscious will 

Bet me add a remark concerning the relation of psychi 
cal processes to corisciousness Are psychical piocesses 
always conscious processes, or are there also unconscious 
elements m psychical life ? * 

* Cf Wundt Si/stem der PAtlo* 551 ff A mass of facts from tlie 
field of AiDconscjons psjcliicsl life is gives bj E r Hartmann in tbe first 
volume of The P/ xloeophy of the Uaeontetous where the outlines of a history 
of the doctrine of the unconscious are also to be found 
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As far as I cau sec, no psychology can help bnt nfljrin 
the latter question ; it must confess that the conscious 
elements maho up but a small portion of psychical life. 
The processes in consciousness may be compared to the 
u-ares which rufllo the surface of a pond. Only a siniill 
part of the entire mass of water iramediatoly takes part in 
the motion of the waves. Yet the u hole mass conditions 
the waves and helps to determine the size and velocity of 
the motion. Similarly, the processes of, consciousness are 
based on an unconscious or, if we choose, sub-conscions 
psychical life which hears them, from which they rise, 
and by which their action is delei mined. Popular lan- 
guage universally and naively assumes this ; it constantly 
reckons with such an unconscious element. Wo speak of 
a man as possessing a thorough knowledge of the ancient 
languages, not meaning, of course, that ho is constantly 
coascions of his vocabulary and grammar, which would 
bo an impossibility. Wo mean that he possesses them 
unconsciously, but that they are always cfTcclivo and could, 
if necessary, bo called into conscionsness; jnst as ho pos* 
Bosses raiisclos and nerves, without always using them. 
And in like manner, wo speak of hopes and fears, of inclina. 
tions and aversions, as constant though not always con- 
scious constituents of psychical life, wiioso existence is 
proved at c>ery moment by the nature and the direction of 
the coiiscions feelings and desires. 

How are wo to conceive of such on unconscions psychi- 
cal life ? How cau knowledge or willing exist, when it is 
not in consciousness? 

Physiologists endeavor to make the matter cle.ar to us 

hy saying: Uncouscious ideas are not present as ide.ss ; nu 

unconscions idea would be on idea that is not presented, a 
contradiction in terms ; but they are present ns disposi. 
tions of the ganglionic cells of the cortex. If an cxcit.ation 
proceeding from a sense-organ is transmitted to the hmin, 
it is accompanied by a conscious process, say, by j)ercep- 
tion. When the excitation is past, the conscious ‘*tato^ .as 
such completely vanishes, but a trace of the physiological 
process remains behind as a permam-nt alioralion of tlio 
excited colK That is nmlly lh« iiiicotihcious presenLiliou. 
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If the area of the neivous substance, thus predisposed, i3 
re excited by some excitation or other fiom '\nthin or with 
out, the presentation becomes conscious again In this 
^va}, physiologists hope to get around the disagreeable 
concept of an unconscious presentation, and still to lehiu 
what IS an indispensable condition of understanding con 
scions processes 

No objection can be laised against the physiological 
explanation as such We may accept it as ceitam that a 
permanent alteiation of the neiious sti nature is brought 
about by excitations On the other hand, howeier this 
does not settle the matter, at least not accoidiug to the 
parallelistic theoiy of the relation between the psychical 
and the phjsical, which we haie established IVe can 
not aioid attributing psychical existence to the unconscious 
elements of the soul W© could not giant that the excita 
tiou in the neirous system was the conscious state itself 
As little can we non admit that the definite organization 
of a ganglionic cell is an uucouscions presentation, or that 
it can take its place Unless ne aie nillmgto relinquish 
our geneial view at this point, ne are obliged to say 
Nervous modifications have physical effects, not psychical 

ones, theymay determine the couise of re aioused nervous 

excitations, but not the nature and the couise of presents 
tion Psychical effects presuppose psychical causes, if 
these causes are not lu cousciousness, ose must define them 
ns unconscious psychical elements and these must therefore 
exist , for, non entis nvUns €ff'<xtut But, u hoover undertakes 
to explain the processes of the association and the repro- 
duction of ideas by means of neural paths, cau also derive 

* Among pbyaiologists it is especisllv tb© Englishmuti Mandsley who lO 
hia^/it/uoloj^y and Patfiolofft/ of ^Und dwells nn tbe indispensability ot as 
samlng an unconscioas psjcLicftl life and tben declares TLe unconstioos 
elements are arrangements of tbo brain Trom this be infers that a p«ycbol 
ogy wbicb does not operate witb Buch bram arrangements is worthless So 
be finds fanlt witU J S Mill for eontinumg to enij loy the old worn-out 
introspective method instead of tfae objective physiological method I 
aboald like to know bow mneb a person who studies it only from the writ 
ings of the brain physiologists woald know of the mental life of man As 
far as I can see I rain physiology as yet contains notl ing hut problems it 
presents no solutions not ereti pltj^logtcal solutions much less psycho 
logical ones 
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comprehensive consciousness alternate v ith those of nairow 
and dull consciousness There ire daily fluctuations cor 
responding to vegetative piocesses To these must le 
added the fluctuations 'which accompauj the development of 
life as a 'll hole Conscionsness rises from a minimum at the 
beginning of life to a maximum, which is reached, say,i\heii 
the body is fully matured, and then decliues, slowly at first 
then rapidly Accoi hngly, we may say The unconscious 
is not something which does not at all exist for conscious 
ness, it IS the less conscious in its different giadations 
down to complete imperceptibleness Psychical life is 
made up of the sum of conscions and unconscious elements 
The processes in consciousness aie at any given moment de 
termined by the co operation of all elements from the most 
conscious down to the completely forgotten, which, how 
ever, in so far as they have determined the condition of 
psychical life, have not become altogether inefificieui and 
unreal 

Should a physiologist, liowe\er, find difficulties in the 
physiological inteipietatiou of this viev., beheviug that 
consciousuess can arise as a concomitant, only upon an 
excitution of biaiu cells and that unexcited paths are not 
bearers of states of consciousuess in howe'er weakened a 
form we may conceive these I should reply What hinders 
us from thinking that all the cells of the cortex are con 
stantlyin activity? Indeed, we are carried to such a notion 
from all sides A ganglionic cell is doubtless not to he 
looked upon as an atom at rest, but as the bearer of a system 
of the most diverse, iie\er resting internal movements 
Disintegration and integration, interaction with the neigh 
boring and more remote surroundings, constantly tike 
place, and in e'ery activity the inner constitution and or 
gauization of the cell is expressed A reduced amount of 
consciousness would thus correspond to the reduced attn 
ity I should think that this view would be the 'cri 
thing for the pliysiologist The other conception that 
only a few elements Iiaie psychical existence, w ould seem 
to me to be hatder to explain If the physiological pro 
cesses m the cortex aie nt all accompanied by psychical 
slates, wo must expect au exceedingly complicated pHy of 
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«njeh Rfntos ninl not rnorolv tlio few j>rocPs«rs wliich consli* 
tutc the thill " tlircnd of pro’ieiifntion ** Kpohen of by psychol- 
op*it?s Or shnll no sny that atn glron mninent of time only 
poiDO ccih arc excited and in nctioii, the rest mcainvlulo 
hinj; idle and innctiic, liho grnin<( of paiid on the beach? 
And if that is inconceiiablc, ^xhy should their excitation 
liave no ]isu'hical elTecl? 

Impartial reflection cannot leave us in doubt that 
psychical life at any inoinent exhibits a highly- 

diiersified and eonipHcated mass of more or less con- 
Bcions proecssec, and not merely the ficanly monomial series 
■nhich, ns some psychnloj^ists inaintdn, is all that tho 
“ narrowness of consciousness’* will allow. I am seated in 
n theatre, watching tho pcrfornmiice of a play. Numerous 
psychical processes are enacted simultaneously, appearing 
in consciousness with more or less intensity. 1 have 
auditory sensations ; they occur in long scries. Tlioso be- 
come most prominent winch I apprehend ns tho Bpecches 
of the actors and translate into ideas and thoughts, but be- 
sides these I also hear the footsteps on tho stage, tho 
roKtle of tlio clothes, and my oirn as well ns my neighbors’ 
movements Simultaneously with these perceptions, an 
equally complicated series of visual sensations arises. I 
survey tho entire stage with Us decorations and settings, I 
ECO tho motions and the mimic play of jhe actors. Tho fore- 
ground is fdicd with tho heads and hats of tho persons in 
front of me ; these, too, I sec to tlio extent of ladng attracted 
by any conspicuous mo^cmeul. Tho two series run par- 
allel, not in such a way that their moinhers relin\p ono 
another intermittently, but each scries is complete in itself, 
U’lV.’agh Tfiern^wr?*, ws v»i ViWk 

other, preponderate in consciousness, Tho two series form 
the basis of llie main scries, wliich lias most consciousness 
and impresses itself most deeply; the series of ideas por- 
taining to tho drama itself with its action and charactor.s. At 
each moment that group of ide.as occupies tho foieground 
w-hich is huggested by tho particular sponch or answer 
heard at this particular time. Howo\er, not merely the 
word or sentonco just uttered is present in consciousness; 
besides this, all preceding occurrences are present with 
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dimmisliecl intensity Indeed, tlie separate word or sentence 
as such has no definite meaning at all, it is understood 
only because it is comprehended as a part of the whole, as 
the speech of a particular person to some other person on 
a paiticular occasion A consciousness that could hold 
only one idea at a time would not be capable of compre 
hending e-ven a speech, much less a play At the same 
time, di\erse feelings are present in my consciousness 
feelings of tension or tedium, of exaltation or contempt, 
of msthetxc satisfaction or of discomfort Nor are these 
interspersed with the members of the perception and pre 
sentatiou senes , they constitute an independent combma 
non which gams more or less prominence in consciousness 
ina y, the constant background of this plai of conscious 
s ates IS formed by a mass of tactile and musctilai sensa 
means of which I become axvare of the position, 
attitude, and movement of my body and its parts They 
are accompanied by an equally great number of common 
ee mgs, which haidly enter consciousness as isolated 
states, but which, m their totahtj, as common or vital feel 
logs constitute the basis of an entue woihl of feelings 
latigue and languor, or freshness and elasticity, feelings of 
sa is ed comfoi t pervading the entire system, or disturbing 
leeiings of heat or cold, of exhaustion or satiety and ludis 
position, etc 


All these states are simultaneously in consciousness 
an in addition to that, they are accompanied by the cou 
sciousness that they belong to this indindual psychical life 
1 am always aware of who I am, whence I come, in what 
position and surroundings I hve, uhat tasks and duties I 
ave o per orm Tins kuonledge is not a separate object 
of attention or reflection, but yet it is present as something 
a IS a uajs at hand, present in every conscious state as 
the ego 


Consciousness represents such a content nt any given 
momen large number of elements are simnltaneously 
conscious . thongh, of course, not cqimlli conscious A 
narrow group always occupies the ceulro as the most con 
scious, around it are grouped the rest the intensity ot 
whoso consciousness rap.dh duumishcs in the beginning 
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Tlio ludivisiblo will uot stick to Iho eileuilod and divisible 
Coti‘»e(jiicntl} , ^^Q are obliged to nssuino an nnextended or 
t-unplo subslauco as the bearer of ps}clucsl life In this 
win done docs its inuor unitj become conccnablo and in- 
telligible 

It Is doubtless true tlml a feeling or a thought cannot 
be utt idled to an extended bodji But uou make the 
Mmc ittcinpt ^^tth unextonded substance , tr) to imagiuo 
the idea for example, of the loner of Bahol, or of Bar- 
nintsm and its Bel itiou toBoIigionaud Morality, ns attached 
to an unexteuded subst nice I bdievc } on n ill feel the im- 
pos«ibilily of the t isk Perhaps it mil bo said Of course 
the rolaliou caunol bo made plain, il is onl} Ihinkablo A 
substance without extension cannot bo imagined ‘^^ell, 
then, I should liko to knon in n h it tho content of this sub 
stance consists In iinmatorulil} and simplicity? These 
are pure negitious that denj but do notnOiiin anything 
AVo cannot make realities out of negations Or does tho 
content consist in feeling and thinking lhomsd\cs? But, 
according to tho theory, feohug and thinking nro nicio ucci 
denis, passing actiMtics of tho soul substance nud \\hativo 
desire to know is a hat tho latter is in and for itself Or docs 
tho cssonco of the substance consist of its accidents? Good , 
then uo agree, then, indeed, wo Ini'c reached tlio mo\\ Tho 
essence of tho soul consists in its Jifo, consists in its feel 
lugs and thoughts alone — Or, is the soul snbstnuco nu un- 
known something or other, ctoiunllj romaiuiug behind tho 
scenes, something to bo dctcruiincd neither bj intuition nor 
thought, a “ thing in itself ’ ’ If that is so, I should like to 
know what such a whullj unknown somothing or other can 
do to create feelings and thouglits that cannot exist for 
therasolves 

Wo shall, therefore, stop at what we know the soul is a 
plurality of psjchical expcneuces comprohonded into the 
unity of couscionsnesB in a m inner not further definable 
Wo know nothing whuteior of a substance outside of, be- 
laud, or under tho ideas and feelings *' 

* Wundt der PJ doi phu pi 2*55 S > Rwes nn excellent Ulustta 

t on of liow impossible It Is to applj tl e concept of substanco to tlie soul The 
concept of substance originated in tin. rtalui of tbe corporeal world and here 
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It IS not to be assumed tUat sucb reflections -will sac« 
ceed in at once convincing common sense and its meta 
physicians of the superfluity of the soul substance Com 
mon sense will continue to say A feeling can neither 
exist nor be conceived without some one to feel it and so 
an idea presupposes a substantial subject that has it and 
presents it Common sense is not in the wrong, only it mis 
understands its own demaud, which it seeks to satisfy— 
bnt fails to satisfy — by means of the notion of substau 
tiality What the demand really implies is this A pres 
entafaon or feeliug newer appears in isolation, but always and 
only in conjunction nnth an entire psychicallife Such is its 
place in the world, it belongs to it as a necessary member 
of this combination Nothing will hinder us fiom saying, 
according to the tiaditional usage of language The soul 
has ideas and thoughts, in it, feehngs and desires are 
aroused We mean by this exactly what everybody under 
stands by it, namely, that these particular thoughts and 
feelings arise in this particular combination of individnal 
psychical life, and that their consciousness embraces tbe 
consciousness of the entire combination Nor will any 
thing hinder us fiom saying The soul is the substance 
which produces and supports the separate states , to be 
sure, for were it not for this entire psychical life this 
particular sensation or idea would not exist either Fur 
thermore, the whole is relatively persistent in relation 

It has a definite ass gnable meaaio^ tbe atoms are the ahsolotely 
ent snbstratum of the material world uncbangeable in (luantity and qual ^7 
All change is to be referred to the alteration in the arrangement and mot on 
of atoms that is the maiim of natural ec ence If we transfer this notion 
to soul life we either annihilate tbe notion or destroy life Tbe soul is not 
unchangeable and pera stent liketheatom on tbe contrary it Islnastateof 
constant inner change it octci returns to its previous condition unchange<J 
b&e tbe atom which severs its connect on witb a compound Hence -chescsi 
cannot be called a substance in the same sense as tbe atom If bowerer 
we insist upon it as Ilerbart does if we define its essence as a simple sad 
absolutely unalterable quality and regard ideas thoughts and desires as 
mere accidental manifestations of substances which are conditioned by the 
changing external relations and do not affect its inner essence wedestrov 
the soul Then everything in our inner experience that possesses real ty 
and existence becomes an empty semblance and as a recompense we retain 
the worthless shadow of a substance wbo^'e complete emptiness Is com 
pensated for by its absolute pers stence 
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to its p'irts But if 30U imagine that we need a bearer 
for this whole, that we need an immateiial and simple 
soul substance, m order that the whole maj* not be with 
out support, let me ask the question Would not such a 
substance in turn also need a support ’ It seems to me, 
rerj much so How a Herbartmn “ reality can hold its 
own has always struck me as the greatest among the 
mysteries of metaphysics If a “support’ is to be found 
for soul life, it must be sought not in an isolated ngid 
block of reality which is “ posited absolutely, but in 
the comprehensive whole from which, on which, and in 
which it IS God 15 the substance, and outside of him 
there is no substance , nay, outside of him there is abso 
lutely nothing that can exist and be conceived by itself 
Those, howeier, who cannot relinquish the notion of 
psychical substantiality ought to ask themselves how they 
would conceive of God oiild they regard him too as a 
simple substance that must have its seat at some point 
of the universe, as the soul is sitnated at a point in the 
body ^ Or does God’s essence not need a “real ” to which 
to attach itself? In that event the human soul will not 
need it either But we shall return to this subject later 
Let me add another remark The clumsy soul atom 
of common sense is in line with its equally clumsy notion 
of the constitution of matter Matter consists of minute 
absolutely hard, ngid, inert, qualitatively indeterminate 
particles This, of couise, is a conception that makes 
the thought of panpsychtsm seem absurd indeed Do you 
really mean to sav, common sense asks, that in each one 
of these minute extended atoms there is also an unexteuded 
soul atom ’ Of course, this is no more absurd than the 
attempt to find a seat for the soul atom in the endless 
medley of ever changing atoms which compose our body 
It appears to me, however, that the aforesaid notion of an 
atom is worth just as much and just as little as the notion 
of the unextended soul-substance Natural science has no 
more to do with the former than psychology has to do with 
the latter What science presupposes is ultimate elements 
from which to proceed in its explanations It does not con 
cem science whether these elements are absolutely ultimate. 
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indivisible, inwardly rigid md^teioimate extensive quaa 
titles or not, any more than it concerns aiitbmetio wlietUer 
the units used in calculation are absolutel} ultimate and 
indivisible unities or not On the contrary, it will sij 
nothing prevents us from regarding every unity in turn as 
a plurality each unit has ten tenths aud each tenth ma} 
again be divided into ten tenths ad xnjinxtum In the same 
way the atoms, with which natural scieuce deals as with 
units/ may at times be regarded as complex articulated 
systems with internal movements The speculations of 
modern chemists estimate the number of molecules m a 
cubic centimeter at twenty trillions, their diameters at less 
than a millionth of a millimeter, the weight of a molecule 
of oxygen at the fourth part of a quadrillion th of a gram * 
It 18 evident, when once vve get so far awa} fiom everything 
that vv 0 can picture to the imagination, nothing can keep U 3 
from again dividing the parts of these parts in the same 
It meioly depends, however, on whether the necessities of a 
conceptual explanation of the facts demand it We are not 
hindered from continuing this division aud articulation any 
more than the astronomer is hindered from going right on 
in extending the universe Analysis deals with the mfiailo 
as well as synthesis The atom as an absolutely hard aud 
rigid particle does not belong to scientific research but 
to metaphysics and, in truth, to the same dull aud sluggish 
metaphysics that puts forward the notion of the soul 
sub->tailce 

Prom this point of view, we shall now attempt to answer 
the old question concerning the ifat of the soxA Let us first 
make plain to ourselves the meaning of the question It 
IS obvious from our conception of the essence of the soul, 
as indicated above, that we cannot sjicak of a seat lu the 
sense of a space, or a place in space, in which the soul is 
supposed to be In space, there are bodies , in space, move 
meuts take place, not states of consciousness It is mean 
lugless to say, a thought or a feeliug is here or there, and 
extends through this or that part of space Thoughts ore 
not lu the bram , wo might as well say they are m the 


• L. Vfsyer iI'xJtrn4 Theontn der W<wii# 5tU ed (1831} pp I3J ^ 
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stomach or in the moon ^he one statement is as absurd 
as the other Phjsioloj^cal processes occur in the biaiu, 
and nothing else Now, if the soul is nothing bnt a unity 
of psychical life, it cannot of course be located in space 
any more than thoughts can The meaning of the question 
concerning the seat of the soul can, therefore, only be this 
lYith what bodily processes are psychical processes con 
nected ’ In the fourth section, we were led to the Mew that 
aielation of parallelism obtains between bodily and psy 
chical processes This parallelism has nothmg whatever 
to do with a local concurrence , it simply means when 
a definite psychical process occurs, a physical process 
simultaneously tabes place, which may be ohaiacterized as 
a concomitant phenomenon or as a physical equivalent of 
the psychical occurrence The question as to the seat of 
the soul, theiefoie, means What are these processes and 
uhere do they tabe place Throughout tJie whole body or 
in a part of the body, m the brain or, finally, in a single 
put ofthebiaiu^ 

Popular opinion inclines to the new that the whole bodj 
IS the seat of the soul, it is present everywhere in the 
body, for the body has sensation at every point 

Perhaps there is more truth in the notion than our 
physiologists are willing to admit Indeed, I believe that 
we are ultimately driven to it At first sight, of course, 
the facta urge us to a different view Even our daily ex- 
periences, ^hich could not have escaped popular thought, 
show that different parts of the body differ in their impor 
tance for psychical as well as for bodily life The loss of an 
arm or a leg is not fatal, nor does it dimmish our psychical 
existence , while the destrnction of the heart or brain re- 
sults m bodily decay and in tbe cessation of psychical life 
Apparently, this is the fact which has invariably impelled 
men to seek for a special seal of the soul in the body, and 
to locate it in the superior organs A division of the soul 
itself into different forces, aspects, or parts, corresponding 
to the different functions, then leads to their distribution 
among the different bodily organs In the Platonic psy 
chology, we have such an mgemous classification Thon„lit 
IS situated m the head, the higher spiritual will, 
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inamfests itself in specific buman emotions, in tbe lieait, 
the sensuous- animal impulses are placed under the du 
phragm In modern times, anatomical and physiological 
investigations have brought us to the view, so current in 
our days, that the psychical processes are most intimately 
connected with the nervous system, especially the brain 
Contact with the surface of the body, excitation of the 
sense organs by physical stimuli, does not, as our common 
self-consciousness testifies, immediately effect a sensation 
at the stimulated point The latter is produced only in case 
the excitation is tiansmitted to the brain by intact nerve 
fibies If the path is interrupted, if the nerve by which the 
centripetal excitation is transmitted is severed, the periph 
eral excitation no longer arouses a sensation Likeivise, 
spontaneous movement ceases when the nervous connection 
between a limb and the central organ is broken Hence, 
the conclusion is, the biaiu is the seat of the soul 

rinally, the metaphysical theoiies which make of the soul 
a simple substance in reciprocal relation with the body, lead 
to the attempt to assign to it a seat in a narrow region, pref 
erably at a single poiut of the brain, where it receives the 
effects of the body and whence it acts upon the body Des- 
cartes takes the lea<l lu this matter, and the entire eighteenth 
century, following m his steps, inclines to the same Me't^ 
Duiiiig the age of critical and speculative philosophy, this 
conception, together with the idea of the soul substance, was 
temporarily abandoned Herbart and his school, as well as 
liotze, raise it to its former dignity * 

•Following Herbart s example {Pnychot^rgie alt WutenacTiaft li 
Lotze {MedmntteTie Ptjehologu pp 116 fl ) is inclined to locate tbe soul lo 
tliQ pont Varalit tUcougU wUich numerous bram nerves pass He does not 
regard it as essential to his assumption to Lave a specially formed physio- 
logical organ for the reception of all conducting nerves it is enough U 
they all converge into a necvous parenchyma that does not offer any furtl er 
resistance to the universal distribution of the excitations and theref re al 
lows them safely to reach the substance of the soul aVhat keeps him fr®® 
locating It in the cortical matter of the Lem epLeres as seems most pie® 
■Ible to modern physiologists is the extent and bilateral symmetry of the 
cerebrum to which he simply assigns the task of maintaining the functional 
activity of the nerves as a force producing apparatus A discussion of the 
question from the standpoint of llerbanian metaphysics and psychology 
is to be found in Volkmann Ltlrbiehdtr I^jeAologu r *t6 ff 
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The last-named efTorts to discorei a single point in the 
brain at winch alone the soul is supposed to be immedi 
ately piesent or to act, rest, it seems to me, on meta- 
physical reasons only, not on the facts of psychology or 
physiology They are based on the presupposition that 
the soul IS a simple, unextended substance Now, inexten- 
sion means non spatiabty, yet the imagination ever strives 
to represent it as a point and then demands for this a 
localization in space But by abandoning the soul atom, 
we at the same time abandon the necessity of localizing 
the soul at a point If the soul is nothing but psychical 
activity in general, there is no occasion for letting the phy 
sical concomitants take place at one point or within a 
limited region rather than in any area of coiporeal life, be 
it large or small It is hard to understand why Lotze 
clings to the theory that the soul is situated at a point in 
the bram after he has abandoned the rigid soul atom of 
the old spiritualism which is its presupposition Tor he, 
too, conceives the soul as a "living unity of consciousness 
which comprehends itself " * 

therefore exclude metaphysics from the solution of 
the question Psychology and physiology remain It is 
immaterial to the former, as such, what view is adianced 
The unity of consciousness and the non spatial character 
of psychical life as such by no means imply the simplicity 
and luextension belonging to the mathematical point Self 
consciousness has no immediate Lnoii ledge whatever of 
accompanying nerve processes Physiology alone is cogni 
zant of them Physiology, however, is doubtless more 
inclined to the notion that the concomitant phenomena of 
weir 7* La.b<i- 

nous aud painful investigations have gradually succeeded, 
at least lu some respects, in establishing uniform relations 
betw een psychical functions and definite bram-areas Thus, 
limited areas of the cortex may be pointed out, whose 
functions condition the different sense perceptions and 
their recall, speech and the understanding of speech Such 
facts are not, of course, subject to direct observation, but 


• See lii3 last controveMj vriili Feci ner Hdaphyt k^T;> <"0 
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expeiimeuts with animals and pathological investigations 
■with human beings show a regular parallelism between tlie 
destruction of certain localities in the cortex and tbe dis- 
turbance or cessation of certain psychical functions. It is 
the most plausible interpretation of these facts to say that 
the physiological functions of such parts aie the phjsical 
equivalents of the corresponding psychical processes 
Irue, the assertion might be made that these parts are 
but the intermediate conditions of excitation for some point 
or other which has not yet been discovered What asser- 
tions, however, might not be made in this field ? There 
are as jet no physiological reasons for such a statement 
he physiologist is constrained to explain eieu the simplest 
psychical processes, like an act of recoguition or an act of 
will produced thereby and resulting in a spoutaneons 
movement, as au extensive nervous process in which numer- 
ous elements equally shaie, and theie is no reason why he 
should connect the psychical process witli tlie functioning 
of one of these elements lather tlmn with that of all the 
rest.'* 

It is furthermore plain that a Herbartian soul reality 
would be a great stumbling-block to physiologists in other 
respects What is its relation to metabolism As far as 


Bleynert attempts to illustrate socli nerroos processes as, for example, 
accompany a visual perception and tlie attendant defensive impure (/Vy- 

thxatne, 1884. 14o ff ) Besnlts of experimental observations on dogs and 
onkeys in Wunk, BxeFunlUonender GrcttMnnnde (2d ed , 18D0; Tlese 
*'^‘*^*'*•*^<1 Ibe destruction of certain por 
Ti ♦! results in tbe cessation of certain psycliical functions 

Thus, tbe e^irpat on of tbe posterior apex of tbe occipital lobe results la 
I>,!i 1 ^ abil'ty to recognize known objects, and in sucb away tliat 
tb^e destruction of one side of tbe lobe destroys tbe eigbt of tbe eye on tbe 

11 f recoin, ze wbat be sees 

Gradually the facultv of i ision ,s acquired .gam . be lelms to “see' again. 

Ahl.nn'i object from bis Usual sensation 

still much obscurity here, and altbougli tbe successive 
occupation of tbe cells by memory images, tbe temporary emptiness of cells 
r® memory is supposed to be conditioneil tbe 

unfolding of a series of associations in con^uence of tbe reflexive eicita- 
iZ^i but physiological specula 

tions which «m nd one strikingly of Heneke'a sp«ulat.ve psychology); 
yet It is iutenigible why sucb facts should irresistibly Impel tbe physiolo- 
gist to assume the extended localization of p-yeblcal functions. 
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the physiologist can discover, psychical life never consists 
of a permanent stock of elements, but of elements in con 
stant charge Is the psychical “ real ’ an exception, does 
it alone persist, -while the other "reals” are in a state of 
constant flux ’ And how is it related to birth and death’ 
Is it a constant element that reaches such a high stage of 
development because of its piivileged position’ And what 
becomes of it -when it is deprived of its surroundings by 
the death of the body ’ T'lnally, it is worthy of note that 
the older attempts to find a point in the brain, the destroc 
tion of which would result in immediate death, liave all 
proved futile The ganglion of life assumed by Flourens 
does not exist , the patient survives the destruction of any 
portion of his brain, if it is not too extensive * 

After all this, it is plain enough that the tendency pre 
dominates among phj siologists to accept the extensive 
localization of psychical processes A nervous process jn 
more or less extended portions of the brain, particularly 
of the cortical substance, conesponds to every psychical 
process Can we stop here — or must we stop here ’ Or is 
it expedient to go further and to return with Fechner and 
Wnndt to the old conception that the entire living body 
IS the seat of the soul— that the entire unided bodily life is 
the physical equivalent for the entire uniOed psychical 
life’ I believe we are driven to such a view 

In the first place, the thorough going unity of corporeal 
' life suggests it "W^liere is the boundary line of soul life, 
if we are not allowed to locate it at a single point ’ It 
seems hardly possible to select a fixed territory within the 
nervous system, and to associate psychical accompaniments 
With the excitation of this alone, denying them to similar 
occurrences outside of the same And the nervons system 
in turn is so intimately connected with all the vital pro- 
cesses in its physiological functions, in its nutrition, that it 
must appear arbitrary to isolate the nervous system as the 
organ of psychical life Indeed, if we once begin to role 
out parts of the body that stand in no immediate relation 
to soul life, but serve as its external instruments only, we 


Fechaer, EZemm^fdfrJisiV^a/>AyfU pp 359 C. 
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tlieir destruction Is it not possible that the same happens 
in the psychical spheie? The physical life of e\ery ammal 
being invariably begins in the form of a cell I\^h} slionlJ 
not its psychical life also originate from an elemeutari 
form ? 

The obvious objection that nre have no actual Lnowl 
edge of such a univeiaal coirespondence, and, moreoier, 
that thousands of bodily processes aie nithout accoinpauv 
ing conscious states, maj be answered by refeiriug to our 
former exposition (pp 120 ff ) not e^ ery element belonging 
to psychical life is necessarily an object of self perception 
in consciousness Consciousness constitutes but a very 
small part of the entire soul life, which we are never 
theless obliged to presuppose in order to explain the pro- 
cesses m consciousness Unconscious or subconscious 
states most likely correspond to the bodily processes which 
are not accompanied by conscious psychical processes 
The vegetative processes, the intra organic processes occa 
sioned by the constantly recurriog metabolic changes fal 
ing place in all paits of the body, and the corresponding 
ganglionic excitations of the sympathetic nervous system, 
have some miuimal feelings or desiies as their psychical 
equivalents , but these remain below the threshold of con 
sciousness , only a summation of all of them enters con 
sciousness, perhaps in the form of common feelings or 
organic vital feelings, oi rather constitutes the background 
of all conscious states, which is for the most part hardly per 
ceptible Only under certain circumstances do individual 
feelings of this group attain to such a degree of intensity 
as to enter consciousness It occurs regularly when dis- 
turbances of some kind or other reach a menacing luten 
eity au/l detoand. velvet th.u% the teeUnge <!t Ivung^er, 
thirst, fatigue, suffocation or in feelings of satisfaction if 
the demand is satisfied In this case, we should assume 
a corresponding physiological process takes place lO tlie 
central nervous system, while, as a rule, the processes of 
metabolism occur within narrower limits and do not affect 
the brain 

On the other hand, collisions betueen the body and ils 
external environment generally irouse nervous eicitalion®- 
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wbicb arc transmitted to the brain \i hen the surface of 
the body is touched, the ends of sensible ner\es are aluajs 
excited and these excitations are carried to the central 
organ. The sense organs are particularly prominent points 
on the surface A complicated apparatus conducts the 
slightest excitation, for cxamplo oiio caused bj other wa^es 
or vibrations of the air, to tho brain Not all of these oxci 
lationa are accompanied by conscious psychical processes , 
tho thousands of tactile and muscular excitations uhich 
are constantly aroused in tho entire periphery, for tho most 
part remain below tho threshold of conscionsuess They 
exist, as 18 shown by tho position and movement of the 
body , when they arc absent, movements become imcertam , 
they can also bo brought to consciousness at an\ time, as 
Boon as attention is directed towards them, but as a rule 
they remain subconscious lu like manner, thousands of 
scnso'impressions which at every moment enter through 
the eye and car roraaiii subconscious , os a rule we see and 
hear only what is related to onr present interest If the 
problem has no relation uhatover to tho external world, 
if we ponder over an abstract tlicmc, or indulge in remmis 
cences, we ncitber hear nor see anything at all, for the 
time being Tliat is, tho nerve excitations and brain pro 
cesses are present even then, nor are p'jychical equivalents 
absent , wo become aware of this fact when we are suddenly 
awakened from our dreams we remember quite distinctly 
that we really heard such and such sounds, tho sound of a 
bell for instance , we even succeed in counting tho strokes 
subsequently But they could not, under the circum 
stances, rise into consciousness 

Evidently this is an arrangement that is beneficial or, 
rather, essential to the vital economy of higher animals 
the intra-organic contrivances do not, as a rule, excite 
the cerebro spinal system, and, similarly, their psychical 
equivhlenis remain beneath the threshold of consciousness 
On the other hand, the relations with the external woild are 
represented by nerve excitations which are regularly trans 
mitted to the central organ and their psychical equivalents 
approximate consciousness Of course, the preservation of 
the animal essentially depends upon whether it responds 
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to tlie external euTiroument with tlie appropriate reactioa 
the adaptation of its movements to tlie occuiieuces oftbeei 
teinal woild is for an animal the great problem of life 
"We may liken the animal body to tbe body politic Tlie 
inner processes which pertain to metabolic change, tlie 
economic activity of the diffeient individuals their familj 
life, — all these take place withiu the narro^^ est sphere , they 
do not enter the univeisal consciousness True, taken all 
together, they are constantly piesent as the substratum of 
univeisal consciousness , the countless little sorrows and 
joys experienced by the di£ferent individuals constitute the 
vital feelings of a people, as it were On the other baud a 
nation 13 extremely sensitive to contact with the external 
world Every boundary incident is discussed by all the 
papers, and a thousand eyes are constantly watchin„ the 
state of the international relations in diplomacy 

The ceiebio spinal system has tbe function to regulate 
the external lelatious ol the organism Its peripheral ieriui 
nations are sensitive to theslighest contact with air audi 
ether waves Nerve fibres, which represent isolating paths 
of transmission, cany the excitations intact to the central 
organ This, in turn repieseuts a system of organs which 
acquire permanent anaugemeuts occasioned by nerve ei 
Citations By means of these paths, which, looked at from 
the psychical side, make up memory , the nervous proce'ss 
in the central organ (psychically, the apperception), as well 
as the reaction (the decision) is, upon subsequent excitatioD 
determined Concentration upon these contacts and rear 
tions presupposes an isolation against intra organic excita- 
tions , or, psycliicaliy expressed, the origin of a world of 
ideis, the evolution of a mental life, presupposes » certain 
ivalitvyi ot ivviisi tlvb vi.vgwD.vv. fv-v-lvug?- 

The evolution then, must be explained in this way 0“ 
the lowest stage of animal life, sensibility to stimuli i3 
distributed equally over the entire body Contact at anv 
point prov okes a local or general lenctiou of consciousness , 
every process is accompanied by some psychical equivalent 
or other, which we interpret by analogy with our own 
soul life as feeling and desire In the same manner, the 
lutra-organic processes are accompanied by corresponding 
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psjchicil processes A disconnected nid nndifferentiated 
plurality of sncli lucidental processes is the form of the 
lowest stages of psychical life "With progressl^e develop- 
iu.eut, the relations to the external world become moie and 
more manifold and complicated, the problem of self preser- 
vation demands more and more manifold and subtle idap 
tations of behavior to the conditions and occniiences of the 
external world The nervous system is developed as an 
organ for this function Its sensibility to excitations from 
the external world becomes more and more intensified and 
differentiated, while in the other pails of the oigimc sub- 
stance this sensibility diminishes Al ith the centralization 
of sensibility, that of the reactionary movements keeps 
step The central organs of the nervous sj stem are a regu 
lative apparatus of control that limits the ficultvof reac- 
tion ongiually belongitig to the entire organic substance — 
The process oi psychical evolution mns parallel with the 
evolntion of organic life The organic feelings are grada 
ally pushed into the background by the development of 
I sensation and memory , the play of ideas begins, conscious- 
ness in the proper sense arises, uhich cannot be conceived 
without referring a psychical element to a i\ho]e 

I have reached the conclusion of this entire discussion 
If we identify psychical life with conscious thought, we 
reach the point to which the Cartesians were led by 
their definition of the soul as aies aygiians we are obliged 
to deny soul to animals , indeed, to all subhuman beings 
If, on the other hand, conscious presentation and thought 
do not make up the whole of psychical life, not even m 
human beings, if there is a subconscious soul life beneath 
the surface, then nothing can hinder us fiom assuming the 
existence of a soul life in which a consciousness like human 
consciousness is never reached Self consciousness presup 
poses world-consciousness with extensive recollection, ie<?, 
race memory — that is, histoiical consciousness The ego 
has self consciousness in the leal seuse, only as a his 
torical being AVe cannot asciibe such consciousness to 
ammals, not even the most sagaeions mimal could tell the 
history of its life The soul life of luimals is most likelv 
like that which we find in ourselies bea^ath self conscious 
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thought and willing. As we gradually descend the scale, 
we find that the presentative side gradually ramshes, the 
memory becomes narrower and narrower, perception 
scantier and scantier. At the same time, the will gradually 
loses the foim of anticipating ends, of conscious craving or 
desire, until finally nothing is left over as the content of 
soul-life except a momentary impulse, which is aroused hy 
contact with the enviionment Inner processes IiLe these 
would have to be assumed as the concomitants of all move- 
ments, even of those beyond the limits of organic life 

In this way we establish an idealistic or spiritualistic 
ontology in opposition to the materialistic one It rests 
essentially on the parallelistic theory of the lelation be- 
tween the physical and the psychical, and upon the volun- 
taristic psychology It culminates, however, in the monis- 
tic solution of the cosmological problem, to which we now 
turn. 



CHAPTER n 

THE COSMOLOGICAL-THEOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 

X Facts and Hypotheses 

The question concerning the essence of reality consti 
tntes the ontological problem The cosmological problem 
IS the question concerning the relation between the parts 
and the hole of reahtv I shall first state the facts which 
suggest the question 

To popular opinion the world appears as a plurabtr of 
independent objects, each of which has an existence inde 
pendent of all the rest True, they aie not totally mdifier 
ent to each other , tber stand in relation to, and act upon, 
each other I^erertheJess this relation of interaction is 
unnecessary to the existence of each element as such 

If we look at the matter a bltle more closely, we shall 
discoTer a few further facts that are worthy of notice In 
the first place, things act and are acted upon, not occasion 
ally only, but constantly and nntiersaJly Every portion of 
existence bears a constant reciprocal relation to everv 
other portion Physics teaches this A bnek falls from 
the roof "We say, the earth attracts it with a force corre 
spoudiDg to the mass That means its motion is deter 
imued at each moment, bv the relation of all its parts to 
ill the parts which constitute the body of the earth If the 
mass of the earth were smaller, or a part temporarily in 
active, the motion of the bnek would be a different one , 
on the moon it would fall with less, on Jupiter, with greater 
velocity Likewise all parts of the brick act upon the 
earth by impelling it to move m the direcfaon of the com 
mon centre of gravity The motion of the stone is, there- 
fore, a part of a universal motion which it and all the parts 
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of the earth together direct towards a common centre, 
the centre of gravity of the system. At the same time, this 
system bears a similar i elation to a greater system Every 
change that occuis lu the foimer, the slightest transference 
of the centre of giavity, reacts upon the motion of the 
entire planetary system. And the latter in tnm interacts 
upon a wider circle, the system of the milky-way, for the 
explanation of which, it must be confessed, we lack the 
data. Hence, all mass-pai tides that coexist lu space make 
up a unitary system possessing a uniform motion, ju which 
the movement of every part is contained and determined 
as a partial movement. 

The same system which comprehends all mo\eQient3 
in space into an all-emhracing unity, also combines them 
into a.unity in time The brick was thrown from the 
roof by a storm. The current of aii is the effect of the 
difTerenoe in thd heat of diffeieut paits of the earth's sur- 
face. This cause in turn is itself an effect of pievions cir- 
cumstances, of cloi^diness, precipitation, ocean-curreniSi 
the structure of the earth’s surface and its motion, and so 
on, without end. Had a perfect arithmetician been able 
exactly to estimate the masses and their position and 
motion in reference to each other at any remote point oI 
past time, he would also have been able to foresee the oc- 
currence of this particular event, at this particular time, 
and in this particular place, just as the astronomer prede- 
termines, to the very second, the appearance of the moon 
in the eclipses. 

We are therefore diiven to the statement: All motions 
in infinite time and infinite space really form a single 
motion; the corporeal w orld is a unitary system possess- 
ing one great single movement, to which all the separate 
movements are related as parts to the whole. Or, in the 
words of Leibniz: " Every body is aflecled by everything 
that happens in the entire wotld,so that a man seeing every- 
thing would know from each particular object everything 
that takes place everywhere, as well as what has taken 
place and will take jdace: he perceives in the present that 
which is remote in time and space.” [^MonadoXogy, ^ 61 ) 

A second fact, conspicuous in the constitution of the 
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workl, IS tke reujn of untietsal /ait. So great is tbe homo 
geueitj of elemeuts, that the behavior of all of them may, 
at least in certain respects, be expressed bi simple formulm 
The laws of mechanics or the law of grantj are, so at least 
physics and astronomy assume, the exact expression of the 
behavior of every mass particle that exists anywhere in 
infinite space or acts at any time in infinite time Any 
particle might be substituted for any other one of equal 
mass without effecting any change in the world-process 
This homogeneity of all the parts of reality is evidently 
not a necessity of our thought , it would be altogether 
conceivable, — indeed, on the presupposition that the woild 
consists of many absolutely independent elements it would 
be a plausible assumpbon, — that these parts exhibit all 
hinds of differences in behavior In that case, natural sci 
ence in the modern sense of the terra would not be possi- 
ble, peihaps it would not be possible in any sense That 
such homogeneity exists is a lucky accident for our mode 
of thinking 

A third significant fact most be added the cosmtcal or 
gamzatton of reality The great unitary system which we 
call world displays a tendency to a peculiar arrangement 
of its parts, the tendency, namely, to organize itself in 
to smaller, relatively independent systems possessing an 
equally relatively independent unity of motion The most 
comprehensive system that we can survey is our planetary 
sjstem , it IS itself a partial system, relatively complete m 
itself, of a system of a higher order^ and in turn organizes 
itself into smaller unities, the heavenly bodies, vhich 
again are themselves in part cosmical systems with mauv 
patta^ planata with. satellUes andL rmgp Eacu of these 
parts, like the entire solar system, exhibits cycUcal motion 
and unitary development , each heavenly body moves in 
periodic revolutions on its own axis and around the cen 
tral body , at the same time it passes through serial stages 
of development which have a uniform history "We are 
able to sketch, at least in outline, the history of the earth’s, 
evolution Upon the earth in turn, the only heavenly body 
with which we are more closely acquainted, we meet re 
duced copies, as it were, of those cosmic unities, that is 
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organisms Inko microcosms, tliey repeat 11 , e evolntionarr 
laws _ot llm macrocosm; they represent small, nniEed 
organizeil systems lias ing a scries of perioilically-recnrrin" 
clmngesi crcnlation ot the Wood, respiration, metabolism" 
generative cl, anges, all of nhiel, are inclnded in a nnitarj 
total development (birth, growth, old age, death). Every. 
Where tlieso changes occur within a rolatively-complele 
unitv, but thP3* aro nlwavs relflted to tho morcnjcnts in tbe 
nrgor system ; plants aiul animals adapt tliemsolves with 
tiieir cyclical vital jirocesses to tbo cvclical motions of the 
earth ; genornti\o changes generally' follow tho changes of 
10 seasons, that is, the motions around tho central body; 
10 activities of life and metabolism aro intimately related 
o 0 c langes of night aiul da\, that is, the motion of the 
physiology again resolves 
0 JiMug bodies into smaller unities, info cells, which in 
urn ex ubit the hvimo microcosmic character in minialnre. 

^ 111 c lomistry at last shana that all bodies, organic and 
inorganic, consist of small syslems, of molecules, which are 
oxplaiuod as composed of presupposed parts, of 
t ms. Iloro the analysis rests for a while, leaving it to 
ic liitaro to construe thoso atoms as composite systems. 

I mis natural science reprcsonts.reality to us ns a cosmos 
nniliod aud organized throughout 

It is easy to see that ^ho mental reorld, as far as we 
■now 1 , reveals tho same trait; here too, unity and 
organization are the prominent fundamental features 
lore are no isolated elements in tho historico-mental 
sphere any more than in tho physical world. Eather, they 
lifa unity of a historico-mental 

a '0 any individual life you please. Its contents 
fri ^ except in relation to the historical 

whole. T-ie whole history of tho ago and tho entire past 
influence the entire 

.1 ^°or‘'*phy of Lessing cannot be written without 

the appearance m it of Frederick tho Great and Voltaire, 
Ooze and Gottsched, Leibniz and Spinoz.a. But each of 
ese men in turn is also related to contemporaries aud 
® historical world of the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries exerts its influence ; aud 
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it ivonld be caprice to select auj- detail aud to repre- 
sent it by itself And tbe development of modern times, 
again, IS most intimately connected nitU tbe lien iissance 
and tbe Beformation, with tbe middle ages and anhqmty , 
and m Grecian bistorj, autiqmty comes in contact ivitb tbe 
Orient AJl these factors, are tbe presuppositions of tbe 
mental content bicb we call tbe life of Iiessmg 'U'e see, 
tbe bistonco mental sphere forms a unity like tbe physical 
world all in each and each in all * 

Tbe tendency to form smaller circles, relatively complete 
in themselves, sbovis itself here also Humamty organizes 
itself into peoples, each one of which forms a unity of men 
tal life joined together bv tbe unity of language, in which 
tbe mental content objectifies itself Tbe peoples in turn 
are organized into tnbes, these into provmces, the prov 
inces into sepaiate localities, tbe localities into families, — 
each of these groups, a unified, relatively independent 
sphere of life, havmg its own history and peculiar mental 
content Tbe ultimate unities consist of individuals, in 
each of whom the larger spheres exist as speciahzed forms 
of inner life, occnrring lu this way but once 

Beality, therefore, represents, as far as we can see, a 
unitary, organized system governed thronghout by Ians a 
cosmos That is a fact And now the question arises. How 
shall we interpret or construo these facts? How does it 
happen that the woild is not a chaotic plurabfy of elements 
absolutely indifferent to one another, for that, too, would 
be conceivable ^ B bat is tbe explanation of tbe cosmical 
nature of existence, tbe organization and concentration of 
all things into one great correlated system ? 

There are three attempts to solve this problem, three 
cosmological hypotheseb Atomism, Anfhrc^morphc 27ie~ 
tsm, and Pantheism 

Atomism (which is not necessarily materialistic, for a 
monadology consistently earned out is atomism) assumes 
that the semblance of unity arises through the merely 
accidental juxtaposition of ongiual elements absolutely 
independent as such An ongmal inner connection between 
the atoms does not exist at all But inasmuch as they, 
although indifferent to each other, move in empty space 
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null meek each olhei, those tnusitoij coinhiuatious arise 
^^6 call objects ami conuectious between objects 
And siuce lufinitely inau} elements move promiscuously in 
lufiuite space and in infinite time, all possible combiuaiions 
must become real for a time ‘ 

Anlhropomoi'plac Thewn asserts, on the other hand It 
IS not conceiN able that the unity, organization, and arrange- 
inent of reality is a result of accident or of motion following 
bliud law The form of the norld can be explained only 
by the action of an aiclntectonic intelligence acting accord 
ing to ends, anticipating the orgimzation and course of 
the V. orld m thought 

Pantheism, fiuallj, assumes the principle of unity as a 
principle immanent in the world Reality is a single being , 
not the unity, but the plurality is the illusion Or, the ele 
ments of leaUty are not independent objects whose sum 
constitutes the whole They are elements determined by 
the whole, immanent determinations or modifications of its 
essence 

2 Atomistic and Teleological tbeistical Explanation 
of ITature 

I shall begin my exannuatiou of the rival hypotheses with 
the exposition of the antithesis between the atomistic and 
the tbeistic hypotheses And I shall present this antithesis 
first of all, in the form in which it has for thousands of 
jears dominated human thought that is, without regard 
to the change effected xu the problem in our century 
by evolutionistic biology and cosmology These are the 
two conceptions which are still most acceptable to the 
popular thought of to day Atomism is prevalent in 
natural scientific circles, while anthropomorphic theism 
flourishes in the circles influenced by the philosophy of 
the church Let me add at once, however, that the doc- 
trine of the church essentially differs from the view which 
I designate as anthiopomorpbic theism in this, that it as 
Buracs no independeutlj existmgxnatter, that it regardsGod, 
not as the architect, but as the creator of the woild out of 
nothing In this respect it approximates the thud coucep 
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tion, the pantlieistic one, so closely that it cannot bo sepa- 
rated from it in tliongbt. A being that creates all the 
rest out of nothing is necessarily tbo only independent or 
really existing being. Objects that are created and pre- 
served by him have no independence in relation to him ; 
they arc, in relation to God, activities or determinations of 
his essence. The omnipotent being can do anything but 
give his creatures independence o^er against himself, 
unless, of course, he should be able to make them un- 
created beings. 

Anthropomorphic Theism, to begin with its exposition, 
rests on some such argument as the following. It is called 
the ideological argument. 

Wherever w« find a plurality of elements which are 
independent of each other, as far as their existenco is con- 
cerned, so arranged that their co-operation regularly pro- 
duces a rational or valuable re.snlt, wo assnmo that tlio 
arrangement of the parts has been effected by an intelli- 
gence which desires the result as an end and brings to- 
gether the parts as means to this end. In a clock, for ex- 
ample, there are many parts: x\ heels, pegs, jewels, hand«, 
face, spring, so coujoioed that their co-operation produces 
a uniform motion of the hands, and thus the clock becomes 
an appropriate instrument for mcasoring time. Whoever 
knows its purpose and sees the arrangement of the parts, 
at once infers with corhsinty that this object is a product 
of art and design. And if bo were to find a clock or but 
tho fragment of a cog-wheel on an uninhabited island, he 
would forthwith say : ileu h.'ive dwelt hero ; chance has not 
arranged these elements in this way, but human purpose. 

Well, the same is the case with nature ns a whole. We 
have, not witnessed the first arrangement of tho part's, but 
everywhere wo meet products of nature which so resemble 
products of liuraan art and purpose that wo are driven to 
infer a similar origin, tho activity of on architectonic in- 
telligence. This is particularly true of living beings. In 
structure and function they resemble very complicated 
machines. Tho parts — bones, muscles, ligaments, nerves, 
vessels, heart, lung, blood, stomach, skin, hair, etc.— -."ire so 
conjoined that their interaction produces the effect which 
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ter, a pair of gazolles, or rather a number of such pairs, 
enough fcr 00.1, until a fresh supply aas produced 
n 0 shall have to confess, if that is not incredible, then 
BO lung in this world 13 incredible And the matter does 
not become any the more plausible by letting the parts 
arise separately, ns Empedocles suggests arms and legs 
arise without a trunk, eyes and ears, luthout a head and 
then these meet, and in case they fit into one another, they 
combine permanently Aristotle is wholly in the ngW 
when he opposes this non with the thought the whole 
exists before Its paits, the puts ovohe within and oulol 
the whole and cm aiise in no other naj The smallest 
hair will not glow except 011 a body to which it belongs 
eveu 1 jou hlinko the atoms together e^er so long And 
now we are eveu to believe that the hairs on a lion sUn. 
after having origin ited siifglj, after hundreds of thousands 
of them had been wbiiled tbrongb tho world 8JDgIv,-tIia{ 
one aav tliese Inirs snddeulj came together on a sUn each 
inserting itself luto lU pre established hole 1 Why, it - 
^on d be a hundred times easier to believe that once upon 
a ime say perhaps in consequence of an earthqnaLe, 
thousands of fragments of stone were so polished and 
Shaken together as to produce a Done temple and at - 
another tune a Gothic steeple, or that some one shaking 
mi ions o types out of a big bag had finally succeeded m 
ptting them to fall together in esactly the right way to 
form an Iliad or an iEneid 

Indeed, Aristotle does these views no injustice when he 
compares them to tho delirium of drunken men, and praises 
Anaxagoras for advancing the thought that it is reason 
ioUq w 1C order IS brought into chaos and for placing 
us e ground of a rational and conceivable view* 

ihere is nothing new and surprising to us in tins 
ong o Anaxagoras It seems plausible to us and 
many a man of to-day will regard it as trivial But m 
those days it was a discoverj The gods of the popular 


•Arstotle mtapJvncs i 4(9S4b 15) yovySrfr,i fUtev eyftrat 
Kai ey rjr ^u<rei roy airiov rov Kocr/tov 
rovinpJrVpZ Xeyovrat 
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GrecmH mythology Tvere uot creators or formers, but crea- 
tions of the world That the world might be the work of 
a mmcl was a conception ongiually altogether foreign to the 
Greeks What makes Greek philosophy so attractive to 
the man who studies it with historical appreciation is the 
Terr fact that he perceives in it how the human mind 
gradually* begins to wonder at the woild The common 
man is not surprised at objects, he has been familiar with 
them from his eaihest childhood , nhat is there so wonder 
ful in them? That the sun, moon, and stars use and set, 
that plants and animals are born and grow, — well, that was 
always so, i\hat is there so wonderful about that'^ The 
phdosojjher is the first to be astonished Or rather, as 
Plato and Aristotle observe, the beginning of philosophy 
dates from the time nhen some one was astonished at and 
began to reflect about what everybody had hitherto re 
garded as a matter of course How did the firmament 
arise, and what uas the origin of plants and animals^ 
With these questions concerniog the origin of the big and 
little worlds, Greek philosophy begins And the first 
answers are the above mentioned attempts to explain 
nature by the specific qualities and movements of original 
elements 

It was Anaxagoras wbo first became aware of the in- 
conceivability of these news The more clearly and def 
initely they were formulated, and they were so formu 
lated by tbe philosophy of the atomists, the more dis- 
tinctly their impossibility became apparent And hence, 
in the face of tbe mathematical uniformity of the world 
and the eternal order of tbe heavenly motions, Anaxag 
oras, for the first time in the Greek world, expressed the 
happy thought From mind alone can order come Plato 
and Aristotle took up the idea , it is the cardinal pomt in 
their view of the world ^ot blind movement, but the 
poner of a thought directed towards the good gives to 
objects their form and reality, pervading them universally 
Of course, “ another ” must also be presupposed which, on 
the one hand receives these ** thoughts,’ 90 the other, how 
ever, hinders their peifect realizitiou — an irrational factor 
beside the rational one that is matter Andthnsthediffi 
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culty Tvbicli 19 mvolved in the new theory is presented 
How IS thought 1 elated to matter? "Whence the power it 
exerts upon the latter ? Has the cosmical reason eyes and 
ears like the human uorkman? Trendelenburg expresses 
{JLog Unt , p 74) the difficulty as follows “Nowhere in 
natuio do ue observe the point at which thought lays hold 
of force and employs it fonts ends, nor can speculation 
discover it anywhere The theoiy which seeks the inner 
purpose places the ideal in the leal, but it still lacks the 
knowledge of how the ideal finds its way or enters into the 
real In human affairs, the purpose controls the execut- 
ing hand, and this initiates the real occurrence In the 
case of the natural occurrence, the analogy breaks down 
at this point, and into this breach in knowledge the doubt 
enters which regards ends mtb suspicion It is not impos 
siblo," he adds with resignation, “ that our knowledge 
will be enlarged , for the present it is enough to know 
what we know and what we do not know ' 

Indeed, it la this “breach, in knowledge” through 
which doubt has entered again and again and disturbed 
the teleological theory of nature An explanation by 
means of a thought, whose existence cannot be proved 
empirically, and whose efficiency cannot be construed 
physically or physiologically I It is not strange that the 
natural scientist was at a loss what to do with it and there 
fore found himself reduced once more to the mechanical ex 
planation However improbable Empedocles’s eiplan^ition 
of the origin of organic beings may seem, it is nevertheless 
an attempt to repiesent the process to intuition By wan 
mg a conception that may be rendered intelligible to the 
imagination, the teleological hypothesis waives a natural 
Bcamitafto Bxp\Bnation a\toget\ter 

In this way we get the dttemnia x>f the mechanical and 
teleological vieits of nature which runs through the whole 
history of philosophy In ancient philosophy, the school of 
Epicurus renews the atomistic mechanical natural philoso- 
phy of Democritus m opposition to the idealistic teleologi 
cal speculation proceeding from Sociales In modern phi 
losophy, the prevailing interest for natural science is a point 

in favor of the former view With the establishment of the 
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Bcw cosmical and physical conceptions in the sixtecutli 
and ‘sorcntcenth centuries, a strong aversion to tbo teleo- 
logical crplaiiation of nature made itself felt, and this feeling 
scholastic philosophy, the legacy of the middle agc«, aided 
hy the church dogma and Anstotclian philosophy, found 
it hard to sujiprcss The same feeling exists as a ten 
dency in Bacon and Descartes, while in Spinora, 'who 
absolutely rejects tlio teleological explanation of nature, it 
rtaehes its climax Then a reaction sets m again In the 
cightocnlh century, the teleological conciption of nature 
is m tho ascondnut In the jioptilnr pliilosophv of the 
tunes in Germany and England, tho explanation of nature 
by tho design of a Bopranaturalistic reason nas perhaps 
earned out more nahely than ever before This is due, on 
tbo one hand, to tho general conciliatory character of tho 
age, which is exemplified by tho two philosopliical leaders, 
Leibniz and Locke Another circnmstance, however, also 
contributed to it The little world, tho world of hnog 
beings, ottered a far more obsiiiiatc resistance to the 
meelmmcal ixplanalion than modern science had expected 
in the first delirium of its triumph One must read Des- 
cartes’s physiological treatises in onler to appreciate how 
confidently philosophy, equipped witli tho non pnneiples, 
approached the explanation of xatal processes, convinced 
that it must succeed before long m discovering every 
mystery of life by revealing its mechanism Instead, 
anatomy and phvsiology continued to unearth newer and 
more profound mysteries, especially with tho aid of Iho 
microscope How helpless we stand to-tlav before tho 
moclmuism of the nervous system, whose nctivify Descartes 
finds it BO easy to explain* Thus it happened that though 
the natural scientists did not exactly accept llie teleological 
view, they neicrtlieless let it pass for want of a btl*rr 
Even as late as tho first half of the nineteenth ceutnrr, t! e 
atomistic mechanical conception of i alnre seems almost 
extinct ^ itahslic teleological notiors, such for msta^fe 
as Trendelcnbnrg (not to irentmn siecnlatiTc jl ilosopl t) 
entertains, prevailed even anm g natural scient 

Indeed, if wp had to make our cl o ce l>et'»cen 1 i 
pedoclen and Anaxagora", the deciai 3 coall hi*’dlr t'l 
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doubt Tlmi nmmnls aud plants slioulcl Inve accideubll 
anseu* oucq upon a tttno, br the falliug together of t!j 
parts, IS aud vmU remaui lucrediblo That \sas felt even b 
«ucU cTiUcal ‘tluttkers as YoUawe aud Hume Hovfev« 
little thej" mere mcliDcd, as a rule, to make concessions I 
the theological philosophy of the time, the denial of ends i 
ihe orgnuic world and the purely mechanical explanatio 
•nevertheless seemed to them a hopeless matter Of conrs 
the weakness of the teleological new did not escape the 
-either Aud so they found themselves confronted by a 
insoluble dilemma 

It 13 the modern biological conception, whose mo 
Tocenl development is connected with Darwin's nam 
■winch seems to offer the only escape, at least from the mo 
immediate aud perplexing difficulties However, before 
enter upon this subject, I should like to make a lew cnl 
cisms on the old teleologicil argument Eien in our da 
the matter possesses an interest that is not merely bistonea 

3 Cntiquo of tho Teleological Argument 

Let roe introduce the critical discussion with a geners 
remark conceruing the value of the teleological argnmen 
for religion and metapliysics 

The real thing winch the argument ought to prov 
IS the proposition The formation of the corporeal wotl 
cannot be explained without assuming a cause that operate 
according to design The tendency still exists in man 
circles to regard this aigumont as a part of the philosopl 
ical substructure of theology, or even as an mdispensabl 
support of the belief in God, and hence to view a cnticisi 
of it aa an attack npon religion 

It seems to me, religion is not at all interested m tbes 
cosmological speculations Religion does not rest upon 
hypothesis concerning the origin of living beings, any mor 
than it rests npon a definite idea of the astronomical forr 
of the world Its concern with such matters, if it has any o 
all, IS only with the objective truth and subjective truthful 
ness of our knowledge "What is dangerous to it as well a 
to all things human is the alliance with error and false 
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liood The church ought to have learned so much at 
least from her unfortunate cosset \7ith modem cosmology 
in the seventeenth century, that it is under no circumstances 
advisable for her to affiliate with any scifentific system. 
When the church made the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic cos- 
mology an article of faith, she applied the axe to the 
roots of her faith Every blow that struck the false 
theory also struck the church The same effect is bound 
to ensue if the church declares a certain biological view 
as a part of her doctrine The persons who see in Dar- 
winism the final destiuctiou of religion well illustrate this 
fact By removing the Mosaic account of cieation, -and. 
Adam and Eve, they say, Darwin Las, at the same time,, 
made superfluous for biology, “ the hypothesis of a God ”■ 
which cosmology had long ago abandoned From youth 
they have been taught to regard the existence of God as 
proved and assured by the teleological argument, now 
they no longer have confidence in the old proof and con- 
sequently reject the thing itself Nothing is more danger- 
ous to a good cause than false arguments 

It seems that Darwm himself underwent the same 
experience He lost his religion when he lost his confi- 
dence in Paley’s evidences He says “ The old argument 
from design in Nature, as given by Paley, which formerly 
seemed to me so conclusive, fails, now that the law of nat 
uial selection has been discovered We can no longer 
argue that, for instance, the beautiful hinge of a bivalve 
shell must have been made by an intelligent being, like the 
hinge of a door by man "* “At the present day,” he con- 
tinues, “ the most usual argument for the existence of an 
intelligent God is drawn from the deep inward conviction 
and feelings which are experienced by most persons ” 
Formerly he was led by feelings such as those just referred 
to, to the firm conviction of the existence of God and of the 
immortality of the soul The grandeur of the Brazilian 
forest, he says, used to inspire him with religious awe. 
’‘‘But now the grandest scenes would not cause any such 
convictions and feelings to rise in my mind It may be truly 
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said that I am liLe a man nho lias become color bliad 
In another passage he mentions the fact that his love for 
poetry has gradually disappeared— a proof of the Tvitlieruig 
effect which continual scientific investigation may exert 
upon the soul ! His state was, however, evidently precon 
ditioned by the original intellectualistic bent of his religions 
convictions, formed by his earl} instruction He has a 
feeling of having been cheated by false theories and proofs, 
and therefore looks with distrust upon the entire churph 
This 13 an every day occurrence Consequently it is a vital 
question for the chinch to assume a proper attitude towards 
science ^he mutual distrust existing betn een science and 
the^church is fatal to her The proper attitude for her, 
however, does not consist in always accepting the latest 
theories, but in making herself altogether independent of 
scientific and philosophical theories "What I offer, she must 
saj, 18 valid, whether Copernicus or Ptolemy, Darwin or 
Agassiz 13 light The gospel is and has no sjstem of cos- 
mology and biology, it preaches the kingdom of God wliicli 
IS to he realized lu the heart of man It does not rest upon 
unexplainable natural events and miracles, but ifpon the 
experiences of the heart which finds in it peace and blessed 
ness 

Indeed, I am convinced that nothing in our time is so 
dangerous to the belief in God and his kingdom, at least 
in scientific circles, as the attempt to foist autliropomor 
phic theism upon the understanding, as a scientificallj 
necessary theory of the universe, by means of antiquated 
arguments that conflict with natural scientific investigation 
{It will he seen later on in what sense anthropomorphic 
theism has been and always will be possible) Ignorance 
was ever a weak support, to attempt to chug to it looU 
like a tendency to obscurantism, w hich makes ignorance the 
basis of clerical domination nam sciu 7 it, guod stJAala 
raniia stupor, h e wnjcwm arywmcM/aidt fu^^utcrgric aidontalii 
medium, guod hahent, tolUtur (Spinoza, Etli , I , Appendix) 

The teleological argument which tries to pick fliws 
in the physical explanation of nature m order thus to 
prove the need of assuming non plusical causes is not a 
fit support for religion Sor is it a lit support for aa 
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idealistic pliilosophy, for a true teleological couception of 
the nniverse It simply leads to the denial of all ends in 
reality The natural philosophy which in oui times insists 
upon, the insufficiency of the physical explanation appears 
solely as an ally of “ indolent reason,” which it is the pri- 
marj business of scientific inTestigatiou to repudiate It is 
the legitimate triumph of Daminism that it wrested from 
the ^gnava ratio the territory which she considered most 
peculiarly her own, the field of vital phenomena, and opened 
it to scientific research No one rejoices at the defeat 
of the idea of design as such, but those of us who have 
theoretical tendencies cannot but welcome the overthrow 
of the ignava ratio 

Let U8 not be deceived I Natural science will never 
again be decoyed from its path, which seeks a purely physic 
cal explanation of all natural phenomena There may be 
a thousand things which it cannot explain now, but the 
fundamental axiom that these too have their natural causes 
and therefore a natural scientific explanation, iiill never 
again be abandoned by science Hence the philosophy 
which insists that certain natural processes cannot be ex. 
plained physically without a remainder, but necessitate the 
assumption of a metaphysical principle or a aupranatural 
agency, will have science for its iireconcilable foe The 
tu o can live in peace only on condition that philosophy abso- 
lately refrain from interferiugwith the causal explanation of 
natural phenomena, and allow natural science quietly to 
finish its journey But would this mean that there is no 
place for philosophy? Would a metaphjsic find nothing 
more to do, would the completion of the natural scientific 
explanation exhaust our theoretical interest in realitj ’ I 
think not For now a new question anses TMiat does it 
all mean‘s If astronomy had completely explained the 
cosnncal processes by physical Iiws, if biology had com- 
pletely revealed to us the ongm and mechanism of organic 
vital processes, the question would remain, What is the 
meaning of this entire play of forces, what is that which 
meets us in tbe thousand forma aud movements of the 
corporeal world’ Or is. nothing else involved in it, is the 
corporeal world the whole of reality, and does the physical 
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physicians can agree We need not discuss how large a 
remainder is left over in both cases and on which side it is 
the greater The hostility between the two is due to their 
tendency to encroach On the part of the natural scientist 
it manifests itself as a tendency to negate the metaphysical 
altogether Only the physical exists , reality has no other 
side than the one facing me On the part of the metaphy 
sician it appears as the tendency to wrest from the scientist 
as much of nature as possible, and to reserve it for meta- 
physical explanation only 

And here we are obliged to confess that the metaphysi- 
cians have mvanablv betrayed a strong and almost irresisti- 
ble desire to interfere with the physical explanation, thereby 
provoking materialism absolutely to repudiate metaphysics 
and to posit the physical world as the only absolute reality 
This propensity appears in the shallow and garrulous 
natural theology of the last century, in which the discovery 
of the “ utibty of things ’ or of the “purpose of the crea 
tor ” was to serve for an explanation It also appears under 
a different form in the haughty and scornful Speculative 
Philosophy which, though generally recognizing empirical 
science as a mental activity, regards it as an inferior menial 
activity, and takes occasion to discipline and correct 
science For had she not fathomed it all ^ And, if she 
only thought it worth her while, she certainly could explain 
the causal nexus of things We find the tendency, how 
ever, even in such philosophers as have formed a true 
conception of the relation between physical explanation 
and metaphysical interpretation This may be said of 
Scbopenbauer, for example His view concerning the rela 
tion between physics and metaphysics is, in general, the 
one indicated above But at the same time, he is ever ready 
to meddle with the business of the physicist, that is to 
replace a deficient phjsxca! explanation with a metaphys- 
ical one There is really no causal relation between the 
metaphysical element (the will) and the physical one 
Such a relation obtains between objects, but not between 
a thing in itself and its phenomenon “We have as little 
right to appeal to the objectifications of the will as to the 
creative power of God, as a substitute for the physical 
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Let me make a fe^v critical remarks on the teloologital 
argument It maintains, as ne have seen, that certain 
phenomena of nature, especially the organic formations, 
cannot be explained purely physically Their similaiity 
to products of human art and design is so great that they 
can be explained only as a system of means and ends 
uhich owes its arrangement to an lutelligeift being And, 
therefore, since these formations are inseparably connected 
■with nature, tbe whole of it must be regarded as the work 
of intelligence 

If the proof is not to confine itself to merely denying 
the possibility of a physical explanation, if it is to become 
a positive theory of existence, then it must solve two prob 
loma (1) It must reveal tbe end wlucb that intelligence 
had in view , (2) it must show that nature is an appropnale 
system of means for realizing that end 

As far as the end is concerned, we shall content our 
selves, for the present, with the statement which all tele- 
ology ultimately makes that it consists in tbeuelforo of 
living beings “God created everj thing for the sake of 
living beings, and these for their onn welfare’ Thus 
S Iloimariis defines the purpose of things in las teleologi 
cal philosophy of nature, 'which was so highly esteemed in 
the last century * 

Now, how about the mean?? Docs nature appear to 
the impartial observer as a system of means to tins end ? I 
fear, it would be a hard task to force such a anew upon any 
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one Tvbo is not already convinced of it First, consider 
the procedure of nature m the production of IiMDg beings 
Does it resemble human pnrposno action? If, in order to 
shoot a rabbit, a man ■were to discharge millions of gun- 
barrels into all possible directions at random, ivould any- 
body call this an eipedient way of killing rabbits? * Well, 
the procedure t)f nature in the production of Imng beings 
IS not altogether unlike this She places thousands of 
germs into the i\orld in order to bring one to complete 
development A single female fish la^s hundieds of thou 
sands of eggs a year If all these germs were to th^i^e, de 
velop, and leave the same number of offspring, all stieams 
would in a few years be filled with fish But such is not the 
case , nor is the earth full of hares or rabbits, though the 
offspring of a single pair woqId,as has been figmed out in 
a few years amount to millions if all were preserved The 
reason for it is that of a thousand vita} germs but one re 
mams alive , the others perish during the different stages of 
development from a lack of favorable conditions of giowth, 
though they aie m themselves capable of life Destruo 
tion IS the rule, pieservation and 6\olution, the exception 
Popular reflection overlooks this fact , it sees only the favor 
able cases The unfavorable ones are not noticed, that is all 
It IS }ust as in a lottery, uheie there are a thousand blanks 
to every prize The blanks are forgotten, while every 
body talks about the great prize Hence the probability 
of ■winning seems great Still, we should not have a very 
favorable opinion of the logic of the man who undertakes 
to prove that the lottery is a suitable way of acquiring a fort- 
une Well, it would be the sime kind of logic which the 
simiving fish and rabbits or tbeir philosophical advocates 
would employ in order to prove that nature as an institution 
whose purpose it is to produce fish and rabbits Cicero s 
mariner was a better logician He was exhoited to insuie 
himself against shipwreck by votive offerings to Poseidon 
His attention uaa called to the many votive tablets hang 
lug in the temple He answered with the question And 
where are the tablets of those who have perished ? 


* Tlie illustration is found in F A Lange Qetch da Mat ll 346 
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A Danvimsttc defender of teleology might, perliapw 
answer An excess of yital germs is necessary to maintain 
the struggle for existence by means of nlijch the form is 
enhanced Good But now observe the manner in which 
death reaps its harvest The cholera comes It mows 
down the old and the young, wise men and fools the 
healthy and the sick, the sound and the maimed, without 
making any great distinctions It may be that on the aver 
age the strong and the prudent prove themselves soraenhat 
more capable of resistance Koverlheloss we must con 
feas that it is a very clumsy and unreliable procedure, — this 
method of mechanical averages whose teleology, when 
measured by human standards, is not of a ver} high order 

Or consider the facts which Ifaeckof coffcctecf under 
the title of d^sleleology Of what value to the organism 
are certain useless or lojurioas formations like the vormz 
form appendix, which, as far as wo can see, is of no use fo 
any one, but the cause of agonizing rum to thousands’ 

Or look at tlie facts winch might be called geographical 
or cosmic dyateleologios It is plain that if the teleologi 
cal philosophy of nituro undertakes to cxplam the structure 
and organization of linug beiogs by appealing to a cosini 
cal or supramuudano intelligonce, it must also deduce 
the form of the earth, and finally, the entire cosmic sv^ 
tom, from the purposes of that inlelhgencc Is there a 
ideological geography ^ Cm there he such a science’ It 
18 true, there are parts of the earth's surface winch are 
admirably suited as Inbilalions for living beings But 
there are, none the less, largo areas which appear to 1 a> 
entirely useless for sucli a pnr|>oso lie may even leave 
out of account the extensive polar zones and tlie great 
oceans The former might perhaps be justified as being 
cosmically necessary, the latter ns having a teleological it'^o 
for the climatic conditions of the continents Besides, they 
are not devoid of living beings themselves But what is 
the use of the enormous dt sert stretching across the two 
great continents of (lie Old World’ Could not Sahara 
liave been left out’ It cetLainly might have been omitted 
without any great trouble If the gulf which ents into the 
northern coasts of iUnca had been earned a few hundre 1 
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miles farther, maLmg a second Mediterranean Sea, some 
thing like the Baltic Sea in Erirope, with a long line of 
coasts , if in addition to that, the mountains of this shapeless 
continent had been placed and grouped differently, a whole 
new world would ha^e been gamed We admire the com 
figuration of Greece and Europe, hut it seems as though 
all art and care had been exhausted upon them and little 
or nothing had been done for the immense expanses of 
country in Asia, Africa, and Australia It may be that 
a more perfect msight than ours can solve the riddle 
Here, however, we have to do with a proof, with a theory, 
and such a theory can be constructed, as Hume some 
where says, not out of what we do not know, but only ont 
of what we do know 

And how about ideological cosmology? Are the other 
heavenly bodies, or even the other planets of our system, 
suitable habitations for living beings ? Or have they been 
neglected like the continents just mentioned^ We have 
no means of answering the question Suppose now some 
one were to deny it? Suppose he could make it appear 
probable that at least some of these bodies are not 
adapted to support life, that our earth owes its life to its 
fortunate position, and that the other planets, though hav 
mg as great an excess of organizsble matter as the earth, 
cannot produce life on account of a lack or superfluity 
of solar heat or because of other conditions^ No one 
can furnish such a proof, the foims and conditions of 
earthly life are not conditions of life m general Nor can 
any one prove the opposite , and hence it follows that it is 
not insight but caprice to assert that the universe is a 
structure arranged for the purpose of sheltering living 
beings 

If we expose a glass containing a vegetable infusion to 
the air, a mass of living bein^ will be generated in it 
within a short time, a mass of infusoria which take their 
name from the infusion Biologists tell us that the germs 
of such beings are diffused all over the atmosphere When 
they find a favorable sod, such, for example, as a vegetable 
infusion presents, they come to life If these animals were 
n itural philosophers, they might reason as follows Our 
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existeuco is possible only tbrongli the special compo‘-iiion 
and teraperatnre ol tbc great ocean in wLicb we arc forU 
unalo eaongb to li^o. It must, thoreforo, bo assumed tlint 
our ocean and its farther surroundings, if there should be 
such, wore made by a creator who desired that we .should 
livo. If, however, these animals wero to learn tliat at the 
very moment in which a favorable enrreut of air blew thorn 
into tho glass of water, millions of equally viable germs 
dropped by the side of it and perished, wonld they still 
adhere to their teleological philosophy? And should we, 
if tlicy (lid, praise their logic? 

So tho matter stands with the Bolution of this part of 
tho problem, tho demonstration that nntnrc is a system of 
means adapted to living beings. IVo turn our attention 
to tlio assumed cml. 

It is true, no human teleology c.sn discover ft except in 
the existence of living beings. 'W'ithont life, tho world 
would bo absolutely indifTcrent and nnintelligiblo to us. 
Tho problem of the teleology of design would therefore bo 
to show that our living world exactly answers the higlicst 
purpose and represents tho nbsobite good. It will liavo 
to show tlint tho thousand dilTcrcnt animal and plant 
forms nro rcquiRito to the realix-ation of tlio best possi. 
bio world. Ifas nuytliing like that over been done, or 
has it oven been attempted? The interpreter of a play 
is able to show os tho inner nccesgjty of each person, of 
each action, of each rccmo, of each fine in the drama. 
Has any one in tho same war revealed tho inner necessity 
of overy animal and vegct.ablo species? H.ss it been m.sdo 
plain that something would bo wanting if any particular 
jipecies bad l>ecn onxitJejJ? 

Or is that not necess.ary 1 Arc the meaning and wortli 
of oacb form self-evident tons? Do wo immediately feel 
that reality is enriched by it? Manifestly not. Weshnuhl 
Boon bo at an end, were we to try to ennracrate the forms 
of life, especially of animal life, whose talae onr fceluigs 
coueedo without farther qncstion. The nn'ul‘er of si>erfVs 
which give «s ple.vsaro and are valtisble is smnll co.-i- 
pared with the ioCnito nnnsl^er ot beings that arc com. 
phtely indifTx'rcnt or repnUjve and obnoxictis to ux. The 
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destructiou of Ibo tbousand forms of creeping tilings ould 
not liurt our feelings lu the least No one but tbe zoolo 
gists, and among these only the specialists, would notice 
the loss Nay, numerous forms of life cannot be contem 
plated by us without abhorrence and dread I simplj call 
to mind the parasitic existences irhich subsist lu or upon 
the bodies of otlier beings Hoir human feeling regards a 
large portion of the animal world is shown by the circum 
stance that their origin was once nanely attributed to the 
deal The church doctrine extricates itself from the dtSI 
culty by inserting between God and nature, as it now exists, 
the fall of mao, with which rum came into God s creation 
Well, all those creatuies which popular zoology class: 
fies as veimiu a term not eipressire of high regard, were 
created by nature with the same care os others The 
suctorial orgau of the bedbug is, so tbe initiated assure 
us a real wonder of technics It is plain that we are 
obliged to draw the same conclusion fiozn this as from the 
structure of the human eye It is also plain, howerer, 
that we are thns placed before a new and immense riddle 
How can a mind of whose technical knowledge we mast 
hare sp high an opinion attach any importance to the 
existence of such creatures^ 

Perhaps some one will remonstrate, saying It is imma- 
ienal whether tee are able to understand the ralne of these 
formations or not This mode of thinking is a survival of 
tbe narrow view of the old anthropocentric teleology, which 
derived the worth of everything from its relation to man 
A different way of looking at things has long been preia 
lent among sensible men, namely, the idea of immancnf 
teleology This does not inquire into the utility or valne 
of a species for man, but considers every creature as an end 
in itself Existing for its own sake, its existence is justified 
if it finds satisfaction in its being 

Let us suppose it were really so Then we should 
have to piove that inner organization and external environ 
ment universally constitute a system of means whose end 
is to render the existence of living beings satisfactory or 
happy Has the argument been made? Can it be made? 

I do not believe it Nay it would not be difficult to repre 
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Pent Iho facta in such a ivav as to SQfjgeal that the Creator 
^vas indifferent to this end 

1 he life of all animals ts a constant struggle for exist* 
once, 1 e , for the conditions of life For the great niajontr 
the struggle probably results m defeat long before the 
nnimnl a inner aiUlily is exhausted Of a tlionsand germs 
ptrlnps not one is developed, and of a htmdred developed 
beings probably not one dies a natural death The rest 
meet uitli a violent end in coiiseqncuco of bomo tinfavorahlo 
external circumKlance, hunger and frost and all kinds of 
accidents, nbo\o all in couseqneiice of a dreadful calam- 
ity the animal becomes a pro} toils enemies That is not 
an exceptional case for winch some excuse might be found, 
but the rnlo It is lljc lot of most animals to servo as food 
for others their life is a conlintia! escape from and de- 
fence against htrouger pursuers or little parasitic enemies 
"tth^ do such things happen if satisfaction or happiness m 
tlio end? "W liv not enable all animals to subsist in some 
other way, by legct ible dtol or by the immedmlo assrmr 
lation of inorganic substances in suitable combinations^ 
by make them dependent on llicir fellow-creatures * 
"Why make the liMug bodies themselves the fostontig soil 
for the enemies that devour them’ 

The impartial biologist will perhaps see the facts in an 
nlfogether <liffcta nt light pleasure and pain arc n lends 
ande\ils, but moans to the prcscTration of life Tin* animal 
IS impelled by pain to escape injun and destrncllon, en 
ticed by pleasure to seek what is useful and tends to pres 
ervation And as far ns I can see, (he biologist would 
add, nature emplovs both means without preference 1' 
howo\er, one of them is to bo preferred, it is most likely 
pun nlher than pleasure Consequentlr, the end at which 
nature aims soeras to be the preservation of life, am! 
furthermore, the preservation of the aperies rather than 
that of the in Im lual The pn>»laclion and p^ serration of 
upecific t\ pes IS Iherefare the actual purpose of nature 

1 his wool I again place us l»efore the nd lie. Ifow can 
the existence of all these forms of life be the erd of ataie 1 
similar to our own’ To answer the question by aaying 
that every animal is an end in itself, aimpty means to count 
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on n person’s stupidity and to put him off with an empty 
phrase. If simply regard reality as we find it, as the 
absolute end, then, of course, it does not regjuro great skill 
to show that nature is a system of means perfectly adapted 
to the realization of this end. If the pebbles on the sea- 
shoro are “ends in themselves,” then A\e can prove from 
them that the order of nature is the product of a mind 
operating according to design. Then, of course, the entire 
earth had to bo so constructed, the ocean had to be so 
moved by i\ind and weather, the sou and moon had to be 
n^o^cd exactly so ns to let these particular waves, having 
this particular force and direction, strike each stone. 
Otherwise it could never liave assumed the exact shape 
which it now has. In view of these facts, I must confess 
that the old nntliropocoutiic teleology is still preferable to 
its supercilious rival, the teleology of immanency. Here 
at least wo got an iutclligiblo if not satisfactory answer to 
tho question concerning the universal end. The immanent 
argumout trios to put us off with a mere word: end in 
itself. 

This leads us to the question : How about the end ai 
its realization in the field in which we perceive things mo 
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and liarmonious forms, or the introduction of reason into 
nature , or a life full of Tirtue, "msdom, love, and liappi* 
ness, — m short, heaven on earth Granted. But now we 
expect to see the perfect life concretely represented, to see 
the contour filled out ; we expect a description of the rise 
of different nations, for the perfect development of human- 
ity does not exclude a pltrrahfy and diversity of peoples ; 
we also expect to get a clear idea of the perfect fona of 
the rehgion of each nation, of its pHlosophy and science. 
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to tlie throne should coincide with the beginning of the 
Eeformation, Lessing’s death with the appearance of the 
Critique of Pure Reason and Schiller’s Robbers 

Let us leave out of account the speculative philosophy 
of history which imagines that it solves the problem by 
enumerating the peoples and ages according to a certain 
scheme, and by labelling each with a catchword to signify 
that it has passed through the dialectic process Outside 
of this, very little has been attempted Particular events 
of importance have been selected and brought into relation 
with their historical conditions as means and ends Thus 
it has become customary to look upon the Roman Empire 
as a providential preparation for Christianity, and upon the 
humanistic movement as a prepaiation lor the Reformation 
Luther philosophized in a similar strain Ko oue knew 
before why God made languages, now it is plain to every 
oue that he did it for the sake of the gospel It is true 
without such comcidences, history would have been differ- 
ent Would that have been a misfortune^ Was the tern 
porary agreement of Luther with Hutten and the other ene 
mies of the “obscurantists’ a blessing’ Who cansaj so’ 
Surely no one can tell what would have happened had the 
factors been partially changed We may say The histor 
ical course of events, as it actually proceeded, was not the 
only possible one , but we cannot compare the possible 
with the real and say Of all possible ways this uas the 
best Suppose the Peasant War had taken a different turn , 
suppose Columbus’s ships had been sunk, or Chailemagne 
had been slain by the Saxons, or suppose the Straits of 
Gibraltar were closed and, on the other hand, that the 
Isthmus of Suez were a navigable channel, and the whole 
history of European nations would have been ehangedf 
Whether for better or for worse, who can tell ’ Vie maj 
believe that all has turned out for the best, and a natural 
instinct winch impels us to accept the actual as tlie ueces 
sary and the usual as the good, leads us to think so, but we 
cannot prove it It is a mark of narrow mindedness, which 
sees nothing m the lap of possibility beyond what actually 
exists, to hold that we can It is the conviction of the 
happy, self conceited speculative method, which prides it- 
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self on possessing m its concepts the world moiing forces 
called ‘‘ideas,’ and liolds tliat the latter make use of the 
contingent facts of existence, he thej what they may, with- 
out being deflected from their pre established course 

It IS furthermore woithy of notice that two opposite 
conceptions are formed of nearly all events that have 
brought about great histoncal cnses The one regards 
the occurrence as good the other legaids it as an evil 
Take the Reformation as it is viewed by Protestants and 
Catholics In one case, it is regaided as the deliverance of 
the German people from degradation and huudage , in the 
other, as the beginning of all disoidei and dissolution, from 
which the church is again making a desperate effort to 
save us Or take the account of the French Revolution as 
it IS given by democrats and royalists Or let the history of 
the Jews be written by Oanaamtes, the history of Spain by 
Saracens, the history of England by the peoples whom she 
has trodden under foot and crushed, m all parts of the world 
The same events would, on the whole be recorded, but with 
opposite signs — a proof that in evaluating these facts we 
are dealing, not with objective knowledge, but with sub- 
jective feelings 

Nevertheless, there is a certain agreement in the inter- 
pretation, and that is due to the circumstance that histoiy 
18 ultimately written by one side, by the surviving victors 
namely The dead tell no tales The same is true of those 
who are defeated in internal conflicts If the counter Ref 
ormation had been successful, the history of the Reforma 
tion would live la the memory of men in some such way as 
the Anabaptist movement So it happens that by favor 
mg the Tiotor and bringing about the present state, history 
looks like a senes of dmue interpositions If, in addition, 
it happens that the curtain of the future is painted with 
one’s own hopes and ideals, then it is no w onder that things 
harmonize and that the whole of history seems to be the 
direct road to a predetermined goal —It is this very cir 
cnmstance which permits the theological philosophers of 
history to forget the strange ending of the history of the 
Jewish people According to the old view, divine Provi 
dence is most conspicuous lu the fortunes of this nation , 
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nay, we liavo in holy Scripture the authentic story ( £ the 
way along which God led liia chosen people He chooses 
the country and the neighboring peoples for their snrronud 
mgs, he inspires their jndges and piophets, and gnes thera 
personal instructions, iie is constantly taking a hand in 
their destinies and helps them with miracles, — at the Eed 
Sea and in the camp of the Assjn ins befoie Jems ilem, for 
example, for centuries be inspires men to preach and 
prophesy the coming o£ a Messiah and the end o! the 
whole story is that when the Messiah appears the people 
jepndute him, to be themselves repudiated by God as 
stiff necked 

The impossibility of a teleological interpretation be- 
comes even mote evident in the life of the individual 
At all times a man’s own lot has been the ultimate and 
deepest cause of the individual s belief in a governing 
Providence Significant crises lu life depended on appar- 
ent acoidents , an unforeseen issue suddenly led him out 
of calamity and oppression , even disagreeable occurrences 
finally produced wholesome effects You see that it was 
not your foresight which gave your life a happy turn, and 
you say reverently “ What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man, that thou visitest him ? ” 

But if yon try to transform this faith into knowledge 
countless difficulties and doubts assail you Of course, 
©very thing that happened contributed to bring about the 
present state But is it the best possible condition ? Does 
•your whole life correspond to your ideal? Was not a 
more perfect, higher, purer realization conceivable ? And 
what of those who foundered m the sea of life altogether ? 
Or are there no such men ’ To say so would be to fly m 
the face of facts What was the trouble ^ Did the gov 
crning hand fail to come to the rescue? Or will you have 
the boldness to say The conditions of life and fortunes 
they experienced w ere the best that the f iilures could have 
had , it IS their own fault if in spite of them they did not 
live a righteous and successful life , any change m the 
circumstances of their education or of society would have 
resulted in still worse failure’ 

I do not believe that any one will undertake to defend 
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call^ justified only by tbo fact that it bears a relation to a 
higher life, to the iife beyond It has meaning and import, 
not as an end in itself, but as a penod of preparation and 
probation for eternal life And this means, at the same 
time, that a scientific teleological interpretation of human 
life 13 not possible , the aupramundane life is not an object 
of science but of faith 

Later on, it is true, CUnatiamty entered upon closer 
relations with the 'norld, and a Christian philosophy 
sprang into existence It was then that a teleological 
philosophy of history arose on Christian soil and in 
terpreted hialorical life as tending to the above mentioned 
transcendent goal Such a confusion of the transcend 
ent and the empirical elements is howeier character 
istic of the entire development of science ^ hile the lattei 
was under the overmastering lufiueuce of tlie church "U e 
may also concede that the teleology of histoiy has never 
reached a system formally moie complete than the pin 
losophy of the church heaieu lud etoiual happiness 
the great goal of historical life, the eaith its tempo 
ral scene of action , its central point the lucaination of God 
and the foundation of the kingdom of heaven on earth, all 
past ages leading up to thi<i great central event the entire 
future determined by it and imbued with it, the whole 
course of history bounded bj the cieatiou on the one side 
and the judgment-day on the other — indeed, such a simple 
and grand philosophy of bistoiy that we cannot look back 
upon it, in our helplessness, without a feeling of envy ! 
'SVhat are Hegel’s or Comte’s barren abstractions compared 
with this concrete living conception’ Of course, ue must 
console ourselves! The simplicity uith which the middle 
iges jumbled together the elements of faith and knowledge 
IS not ours We also lack the narrowness of their field of 
MSI on Their cosmic theory was destroyed by modern 
astronomy Similarly, their historical theories which were 
materially determined by the histoiy of the old covenant 
and, since the Christian eia by the history of the church, 
have been overcome by hiatoucal leseaich begun by hu 
manism Our field of vision has been infinitely extended 
by the most lecent philologico Instoiical and biological 
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iuvestigatioBs. Not tlio caprice of liuman tliongUt, bnt 
the facts themselves, have burst the frame of the old sys> 
tem. It is futile to join the fragments together again into 
a teleological demonstration. 

Let ns sum up. Neither natural nor historical teleology 
has the value of a scientific theory. No serious philosophy 
can doubt this truth since the abandonment of the geocen* 
trie and anthropocentric view of the universe. All proofs 
that aim to force the understanding to recognize in the 
cosmos the operation of a spirit acting according to design 
fall infinitely short of the object of scientific argument. 

But what, in spite of all, continued to turn men’s thoughts 
into the same old channel was, especially, the absolute 
helplessness of natural philosophy in reference to the 
question concerning the first origin of living beings. It 
seemed incredible that, once upon a time, a lot of atoms 
should have been accidentally jumbled together so as to 
form such beings. And hence only one other explanation 
appeared to be possible. 

It is true, this did not help the natural scientist in the 
lea&t. The theory never possessed the north of a satisfac. 
tory explanation or even of a practical hypothesis. To ex- 
plain phenomena in the sense of natural science means 
to represent them as the c.atural and uniform efiecis of 
known forces. Now intelligence is, in truth, aknown agency, 
that is, in the form in which it appears in human beings 
and animals. But it is by no means known as a cosmical 
agent. The natural scientist who is fold that plants and 
animals were originally created by an intelligence will at 
once answer : Show me the nature of this intelligence and 
the w^ it acts ; show me where, when, and, above all, 
in what manner it created organic beings. If you cannot 
do that, if you cannot get beyond the general proposition 
that a mind has been at work in the organization of the 
world, then I can do nothing whatever with your state- 
ment. Such a force, which is assumed to have been oper- 
ative once, but of whose nature and mode of activity 
nothing whatever is known, is emphatically a vis occulla. 
In my opinion, therefore, it is ntterly immaterial whether 
you answer the question concerning the first origin of 
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liMDg beings bj sajing A miud created them, 'i\e clo not 
know how, nor do we know anything further of the essence 
of this mmd , or whether you say Wo do not know how 
tliej originated 

And he might add Tou say that the blind forces of 
nature can create no living being, but I see daily that 
they can I place a seed of gram in the earth, and a stalk 
grows out of it The lien lays an egg, and, after a few 
weeks of brooding, a chicken is hatched True, I cannot 
eiiplaiu tn detail all the forces and efTocts which take part 
in the process, but this much I seem to observe that de 
liberation and mental activity are not concerned in it, either 
in the formation of the seed or in the production of the 
egg or germ, or m the hatching or growth If blind forces 
are at present able to transform gixen matter into living 
seed, and from this in turn to piodiico a living being, why 
not ongmall} ’ Oi if the co operation of an intelligence 
was necessary tlien, why not now as well? If so, you ore 
certainly obliged to say We cannot understand the growth 
of the chick lu the egg, hence it is necessary to assume 
an intelligence, a miud that even now combines together 
the pai tides of matter lu all the thousand eggs and germs, 
which are daily produced, in such a manner as to form 
lixing beings And then it will also be necessary for the 
same mind to cflect the movements of the parts in the liv> 
mg body For we cauuot expect bliud forces to accom 
plish the task, whereas the intellectual powers of the living 
beings themselves are apparently not the cans© What 
does the chick just hatched know of muscles, nerves, and 
digestion ? Naj , how mneb does the physiologist himself 
know about them^ 

4 The Theory of Evolution 

A new epoch in the treatment of the problem begins 
with the eatabliahment of the modern biological conception 
of onr age The theory of exolution offers an escape from 
the dilemma It gives the natural or spontaneous origin 
of living beings a foira in which it is conceivible It as- 
sumes, as is known, that animals and plants did not snd 
denly arise from inorganic matter as perfect beings, in the 
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ts in which we now behohl them ; it regards them 
le products of a long process of evolution. Not only 
dduals but also species have their development. From 
or a few original forms with simple structure, diverse 
complicated formations gradually arose through the 
Deration of external and internal causes. In so far ns 
view is able to adduce a long list of facts in its proof, 
the first hypothesis which satisfies the formal demands 
scientific explanation. The former theory, which 
med that animal and plant species owe their origin to 
itelHgeuce acting from without, is thereby finally over- 
wn as a natural-historical theory — overthrown, not by 
g refuted, but, like every worn-out hypothesis, removed 
die entrance of its legitimate successor, the better 
ry. 

!be first to apply the notion scientifically was the 
toh biologist Lamatck, in his Fhilosophie Zoc^ogiqrie 
}). The thoughts of the contemporaneous German 
ral philosophers, Schelliog, Oken, and Goethe, moved 
g similar lines. Exact science at first assumed a coy * 
eaaor towards such extravagant hypotheses. At first 
mil had to be better prepared. This was accomplished 
icalarly by tbo development of geology and pal®on. 
%y. The numerous extinct forms of life which were 
ually discovered made it certain that the organic 
d had undergone great changes in the course of time, 
now facts were so many more obstacles in tbo way of 
Did anthropomorphic hypothesis; they necessitated the 
mption of great catastrophes and repealed deslmctions 
10 organic world, as well as of corresponding repeated 
tVons — an assumption wfiicfi, Oj^completing antliropo- 
Dhisra, at the same time reduced it to an absurdity, 
extinct forms appeared as so many unsatisfactory and 
doned attempts. At the same time, geology cut the 
ground from under the old theory. Under Lyell’a 
srsbip it went over to the conception that the earth 
; its form, not so much to single violent catastrophes 
D the snmroatinn, in long geological periods, of the 
irra effects of the same forces which are still operative 
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Thus the times tv ere prepared for the great revolution 
m biological vieivs which is conncLted with Charles Dar- 
Tviu’s name The Tvork in which he first presented the 
new theory, On ilie Origin of Species hy I^atural Selection 
(1859), marks the beginning of a new epoch, not only in 
biology Together Tvith the woik on The Descent of Man 
(1871), it exercised a significant influence upon our entire 
conception of the world, above all, upon the historical aci 
ences, including politics and moials 1 shall attempt to 
specify the mam points of the theory 

Darwin’s meiit does not consist in his having been the 
first to conceive the idea of evolution, nof, more properly, in 
the discovery of the causes of transmutation — in an introduc- 
tory historical sketch, he has himself shown with that fiank 
and joyful recognition of the merit of others which makes 
him such an amiable scientific character, how all his 
thoughts had been expressed before bim, at least in out- 
line— but in the application and verification of these ideas 
in the world of facts Darwin possesses the gift of ingen 
lous combioaiiOD, critical judgment, and astonishing perse 
yerance, and these powers enable him to form, from scat- 
tered thoughts and facts, a theory, or rather a principle of 
iHTesiigation, the fruitfulness of which in the hands of 
others is the best proof of its value 

The principle of transmutation which Darwin regards 
as the real motive force in the evolution of living forms 
is the struggle for existence and the natural selection 
depending upon it 

The essential question at stake here (if for the moment 
we ignore the first ongio of organic life) is this Can new 
Species arise from the species existing now? Old biology 
negates the question, expeiience shows that the offspring 
iTfvaiiwbAy xcfa*iSib\w thww To bfe wwte, sbgbt van 

ations in shape, size, color, etc , take place, but they are 
deviations from a constant mean that constitutes the specific 
type The specific types are constant that is the funda- 
mental law of old biology 

Darwin’s attention was early drawn to a field in which 
the«!e slight variations plav an impoitant part — the field of 
dnmest cated animals and plants In the case of domestic 
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animals and cnltivated plants, the deviations are not onlj 
numerous and important, Irat tliej have become fixed into 
permanent tjpes, the varieties or breeds. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, dogs, chickens, pigeons, and likewise garden 
plants, fruit-trees, flowers, grains, appear in exceedingly 
diverse and varying forms, all of which, however, point to 
an original wild form as their common ancestor. And every 
day the gardener or breeder produces new forms, new vari- 
eties of flowers, pigeons, dogs, etc. How does it happen? 

through natural selection. From the individuals at 
hand such animals are selected for reproduction as possess 
certain desired qualities in a marked degree — peculiar 
plumage, fine wool, flesh, swiftness or strength, etc. From 
the oflspring which inherit the parental qualities, selec- 
tions are again made according to the same principle. In 
this way we produce, in a comparatively short time, by the 
summation of slight difiereuces, such considerable changes 
in form as, for example, English cattle, sheep, and hogs 
display in comparison wath the original form. 

Well, says Darwin, nature acts in the same way on a 
large scale ; she is the great breeder. She too selects the 
individuals for the propagation of the species. It is true, 
the selection is not au act of deliberation, and the guiding 
principle is not, ns in the foimer case, external utility for 
man, but immanent utility, that is, utility for the preserva- 
tion of the individual aud the species. 

Natural selection occurs as follows : Jufe is for the 
living being a constant strife for vital conditions. The 
number of creatures that live and desire to preserve them- 
selves is always greater than the number of seats at the 
table of nature — a consequence of her lavish production of 
lining germs. The fertility of species differs veiy much ; 
but there is no species a single pair of which would not, un- 
der favorable circumstances, be able to fill the earth 
with their offspring in the course of a few centuries. That 
this does not happen is due to the parsimony of life-condi- 
tions. lu the battle ensuing for the possession of these, the 
great majority prematurely perish. It is, however, a fur- 
ther fact that the individuals of a species do not enter tbe 
struggle with exactly equal powers; mauy minute devi- 
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such strong competition with each other Here, too, a state 
o£ eqnilibnum is gradually reached that represents the 
maximum of life possible under such conditions 

Alongside of and together with the principle of natural 
selection which Darwin places in the foreground, he fur- 
thermore recognizes other principles as co-operative , thns 
the principle which Lamarck regarded as the essential 
cause of variation changes in the conditions of the earth s 
surface By piodacmg alterations in vital conditions, they 
necessitate modifications in fanciion, and changes m the 
•use of organs finally lead to alterations in structure 
Migrations, which are occasioned by tbe struggle for exist- 
ence, since it forces animals to wander, prodnce the same 
effect And as a second co-operative pnnciple Darwm 
mentions the principle of correlative changes An organ 
ism 13 a unitary being that cannot be modified at any 
point without necessitating compensatory changes in other 
parts As no side or angle of a triangle can be altered 
without at the same time altering other sides or angles, 
no part of the organism can be altered by itself The 
strengthenmg of one part of the skeleton, e p , necessitates 
corresponding changes m the other parts, were it only for 
the purpose of maioiaining the external equilibrium It 
IS true, many changes take place here, the necessity of 
which IS by no means clear to us , thus, for instance, there 
is a connection between the development of the sexual 
organs and simultaneous changes in habits and appear- 
ance 

Such are the principles of transmutation of the new 
theory Do they solve the problem of the origin of species ’ 

Tirst of all we must mention a fact that is not always 
sufficiently considered. The presupposition of all develop- 
ment, uithout -nhich the above-menUoned principles would 
have no support for their activity, is, of course, the will to 
live, the will to struggle for existence, common to all beings 
taking part in the evolution They do not suffer the devel 
opment passively, they are not, like the pebbles m the 
brook, pushed into a new form by raecliamcal causes acting 
from iMthont Their o-wn inner activity is the absolute 
condition of the efficacy of natural selection The strug- 
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gle for czistouce is not imposed upon mdiiidusls from 
witliout , it IS tUeir n tv ill to figUt the battle , and vritU- 
out tils Tvill, tbe will to preserve and exercise individual 
life and produce and preserve offspring, there could be no 
Bucb struggle for existence at all And moreover, tbe 
will to live IS tbe absolute original precouditiou, it cannot 
in turn be derived from natnral selection Otberivise we 
sbonld have to assume that oi^amc formations first arose 
ID wbicb it did not jet exist and wbicb were ludiilereDt to 
the preservation of individual and generic life , that, then, 
individuals possesaiug tbe first traces of sucU impulses 
happened to aiise through accidental variation, and were 
thereby enabled to supplant others not possessing the 
impulses for food and reprodnctiou 

Many Daruinians are inclined to overlook this fact 
The most popular scheme of natural selection is that of a 
purely mechanical selection , ns, for instance, the phenom 
enon of the adaptation of some insects to the soil on which 
tboj live, according to color, form, and marks (the so 
called mimicry) The specific type of the insects is here 
transformed m a purely mechanical way those diffenug 
most from their surroundings are continually eliminated 
until at last only such remain as are tbe same in color In 
a similar manner tbe Madeira beetles are said to have lost 
their wings * For during many successive generations 
each ludvvidual beetle which flew least, either from its 
wings having been ever so little less perfectly developed or 
from indolent habit, will have had the best chances of sur 
Tiving from not being blown out to sea , and, on the other 
hand, those beetles which most readily took to flight w ould 
ofteuest have been, blown, to sea, and thus destroyed’ 
(< 9 )tf 7 in ^ jSpecies, chap v pp 101 f) 

Since, in this case we can hardly speak of an impulse 
to avoid danger by inactivity, the transformation of the 
specific types took place by a purely passive extermination 
This, however, is apparently but one of the occunng forms 
of natural selection, here the straggle for existence is a 
■ pure metaphor It is not always metaphorical, however 
As a rule, the impulse to preservation is tbe precondition 
of preservation, be it in competition with rivals or without 
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5ucli competition Tliose who ignore the f ict shonkl be 
reuimded of Goethe’s lines, which were not, of course, orig- 
inallj intended for them 

“ Kein toUeres Versehen kano sein, 

Giebat einem ein Test und ladst ilm nicbt em ” 
Certainly, we do not mean by this will something supra- 
naturai, which occasional!} piojects its spectral activity 
into the corporeal world On the physical side we are to 
interpret it according to the scheme deMsed in oiir onto 
logical discussion the will to live is the same thing, looked 
at from ^\lthlu, that meets the physicist estemally as a 
body organized m a given way The physical fact which is 
design ited by the expression, will to In e, impulse to 
eat and propagite, is the tendency of an organic body 
to leatt apon certain stimnli with movements and inner 
activities that make for the preservation of the system, 
that IS, of any paiticuHr body and any particular species 
The concrete representation of the nature of such a system 
IS left to the pUy siologist Its existence is not at all doubt* 
ful we peiceive it plainly in every seed of grain, in every 
impregnated egg, it is nothing but a concrete tendency to 
development, t e., a system of forces, which will act in the 
predetermined manner as soon as certain external cir- 
cumstances like heat, moisture, etc , arise 'U'hether we 
shall ever succeed in expl lining the peculiar combination 
of molecular forces existing in a gram of wheat or in 
the shell of a hen’s egg, does not concern ns That the 
problem has already been solved, that the "Neuton of the 
blade of grass”, whose possibility Kant once denied, has 
appeared lu Darwin, as Haeckel s i\ s, Barwm himself 
uaufd have denied masi enifjfraiftndi'y 

And now a further question arises at this point Is the 
immanent tendency by itself able to develop and to enhance 
the species, or does it inv iriably presuppose the struggle for 
existence and natural selection’ It seems to me, nothing 
stands in the way of the first supposition Such a process 
does undoubtedly occur in the individual The inner dis- 
position spontaneously determines the development in the 
pre-established direction The individual having the form 
of the genus incompletely developed at the beginning 
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of life rejili/cs tlio complelo form esseutiall} bj on exer- 
cise of its {lOMcis uul (lispositious, thnt is tlio icsult of 
epoutaiieous impnlae Ibis is true of ^ejctatiio as iiell 
as of auiraal fuuctious, lUVougU cxeiuse the imlvmeulirj 
organs lu the jouug plant or animal icacli tlieir perfect 
development jSor need tbe actmt} be iinnersallj coudi 
tiouod by necessity it breaks out fioiu aitliiu, somotiuics 
at first as an accident il vaiiation, in Inch case the circuiu 
stances act merely as a elimnlus and potoutiaht^ Is tbe 
immanent tendency not inorelj the primary condition of 
evolution in the dovciopuicut uf tbe individual us nell as 
of tbe genus, but also siiflicicut in itself to initiate a pro 
gressne grontb? Could tboio be a transition to newer, 
more perfect, mote advanced forms even in cases where 
tbe struggle for existeuco and natural selection are not 
active? I believe tbeio could 

Teebuer somewhere suggests tbe following thoughts 
The cock has spurs, plume, and comb, while the hen does 
not have them Darn in, ho says explains the fact as fol> 
lows The rudiments of such characteristics due to acci 
dental vanatiou gave their possessois an advantage in the 
struggle for existence Tor many generations the cooks 
best equipped in this respect luvaiiably defeated tbeir 
opponents In such a way tbe complete extermination of 
the defenceless typo took place and the present type became 
fixed Techner believes that if all the teleological equip 
ments of animals, even the internal ones, were to bo ex 
plained by such an accumulation of accidental variations, 
oui brain wonld reel "I am rather inclined ti believe, 
that at a time when the organization was easily alterable, 
the psychical impulse to injure the opponent m battle as 
much as possible, the anger, which still impels the spur to 
action, was able to bring out the parts by modify lug tbe proc- 
esses of development Though the impulse may not have 
been able to develop such paite in grown up cocks it was 
nevertheless able to predispose the germs and hence tbe 
offsprin^^ These psychical desues, I, of course, regard sim 
ply as thennner side of the physical organic phenomena 

* Yet'hneT^inigeldeeneurSchopJttngs und Entvi,tkeXung»gtscl icJ Udtr 
OrjaAwm«» (1813) p 73 
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ludeed, I see no objection to this -new TLo impulse 
to exercise tbe predisposition nniversallj acts ako as an 
impulse to develop form, tbe indindual receives its char- 
acteristic and perfect form by exercise If the acquired 
characteristics are transmitted— and they cannot be alto 
gether exterminated, even thoogli the part played h^ them 
in heredity IS veiy modest in comparison -iMth inheiited 
characteristics — if, therefore, the acquired parental habits 
act upon the germ, aud hence upon the development of the 
offspring, helping to determine it, then ive maj say that 
the impulses and activities of all ludiMduals ^ill fin illj, lu 
the course of generations, determine the specific tjpe 
Natural selection irould then simply be a factor supporting 
and acceleratiug the process 

Dariviu is not unfamiliar with the thought He does 
not enter upon the question, IS hence arise the individnal 
variations which furmsb the materml for natural scloc 
tiou*^ I^othing hiuders him from assuming that such van 
atious are not altogether haphazard, but haie a certain 
purpose, that is, they tend to the adaptation ,«iid advance 
ment of the generic type Cods doubtless never showed 
a tendency to vary in the direction of forming fins or hook, 
winch in turn had to be cxlcrraiDated in the struggle for 
existence as unfavorable variations It is more likely that 
the variations tended to bo useful “The purposive im- 
pulse ’ whicb is so pronounced m all tbe activities of an 
individual, extends also to the specific types The egg or 
the young indiviclnal is prodetermined in its development 
along certain hues, and has it’, will directed towards them 
Similarly we may say of the specific h pes tn sfafu ^ftscald^ 
ihev are predisposed to develop in a definite direction, and 
their wills are bent upon that direction The will, not a 
prescient will governed by purposes, but a will manifesting 
itself in impulsive feelings and acting in all indmdnals of 
the species, ould then, m the last nnalysi*:, bo the creator 
of the form As the physiognomy and habits of an adult 
human being, his habitual mien, bearing, and actions, are, 
in a mcasnre, his own work, so too the organic Iona would, 
in a certain sco'se, lovanablr be the product of the wiH 

Wundt has elaborated this thought ^in the Sysfnn der 
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P/;i?ovopSje, pp 323 ff) All 0^*11110 activities are origniaUj 
acts of Will lu the primitive forms, even tlie vegetative 
functions depend on impulsive acta, “tlie protozoon ap 
pears as a being acting in all its parts according to will- 
impulses As almost each of its parts is homogeneous witli 
the rest, so too its entire corporeal mass is one single 
organism determined bj uuitarj volitional acts ” But since 
tbe activity leaves a disposition behind and becomes fixed 
lu the organistn as a habit it produces permanent strnc- 
tuial changes transmissible by heredity The activity is 
theiebj made mechanical, ami the will left free for new 
and Iiigher functions Wo see the same piocess m a higher 
stage of development Action that nas originally volun 
tai^ is transformed into habitual and finally into automatic 
action Hence the organism is,aaitwete,congealec\voluu 
tary action 0 f course, the result did not pre exist in a mind 
as a purpose , tbe will was at every given moment directed 
only towards some particular activity But the effects 
transcended the immediate aim, — a relation which we still 
find on tlie highest stage of development, in menial life, 
where the effects also regularly go beyond the immediately 
desired aims Thus customs, legal norms, fixed rules of 
all kinds arise , the wills immediate object is some imme- 
diate present aim, but b} exercise it simultaneously pro- 
duces unintended results — custom, predisposition, and 
habit, and finally a fixed transmissible form Wundt has 
created for this peculiar circumstance the notion of the 
htttTogony of ends 

lu this sense, too, we may characterize the forms of hv 
lug beings as tbe result of purposive activity — the purposive 
activity, namely, of all the individuals concerned in the evo 
lution At no point of tbe development was there present 
an idea of the future form, nevertheless the form is the 
result of the will and impulse, and, in so far as the goal 
momeutaiily aimed at by the will lay m tbe direction of 
tbe goal attained by the total development we can say that 
tbe aim is also subjectively willed 

What we vaguely surmise and outline in the lower 
world IS found more dishnctly and explicitly in higher 
mental life In tbe human world it is doubtless the vill 
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bility remain nusolied Only, ne should not regard 
unsohed pioblems as refutations of the theoij The evo 
lutimiistic theory is not and \sill most likely neier be a 
theoiy ivhich can giie a peifectly satisfactory ansivei to 
all questions that might be raised in reference to the 
formation of organic beings We shall probably never 
ha\e an uninterrupted hiatoiy of the eiolution of organic 
beings upon our jilauet, ne have too fen examples of the 
development All that ne can expect is a knoivledge of 
the geneial pnnciples and A schematic outline of the his 
tory of del elopment, in iihicb we are guided b_) the empirical 
piopositiou, that the evolution of the indiMilnil is an 
abbreviated repetition of the evolution of the genus The 
same may be said of other fields of learning Geology can- 
not explain every elevation and depression of the earth’s 
crust, noi can meteorology explain eveiy vibration in the 
atmosphere In the last analysis, the problem of every sci 
euco IS an eudless one Daivim did uot wiite the final 
chapter of biology On the contrary, he has proposed new 
and grave problems to it So much, however, we can say 
The theorj of evolution is really a theory m the sense of 
having established a principle of investigation that leads 
to real uatuial scientific knowledge That cannot by anj 
means be claimed for the old hjpothesis, which explains 
-things by the influence of au intelligence opeiatiug from 
viithout accoiding to design This theory was never more 
than an attempt to escape a perplexitv that was occa 
sioned by the awkward dilemma mentioned above — either 
organisms owe their origin to the accidental congregation 
of atoms or they are the work of intelligence It reallv 
accomplished what words generally accomplish — it re 
pressed the immediate feeling of wonder and the spirit of 
inquiry, which is certainly not a creditable achievement 
for a scientific hj potbesis The new hypothesis proves its 
worth by suggesting new questions and stimulating us to 
ausw er them D irwin, too, may say with old Xenophanes 
“The gods have not shown forth all things to men flora 
the beginning, but by seeking they gradually fiud ou* what 
IS better ’ 
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possessing sui.h nicety 11111 perfection that the most skilful 
machine is a simple mstiumeut alongside of it 

How did this orgimsin uiise^ At present it is trans- 
mitted bj parental geneiatiou The children learn the 
language from their parents, but iihat is the primitne 
origin of language’ Was it accidental’ Did one indi- 
vidual and then another emit nu iiticulatc sound on a 
particular occisiou, a sound that was understood and re- 
tained, and thus became the name of an object or occur 
reuce ? That is apparently absurd Conseqiientiv, lau 
guage must be the work of intention and luventiou So the 
rationalism of the last century, folloning the rationalism of 
antiquity, explained the matter Human beings, thus the 
Marburg Professor Tiedemauu philosophizes in his Ver- 
swJi After den JJrspixmg der bpxache ( 1772 ) at first lived 
lu an animal state This was inconvenient and burden- 
some They desired a bettei mode of life , which im 
pelled them to unite , and thus tliore arose the need of a 
means of communicution “Perhaps they first hit upon 
gestures But it could not Lave been long before they 
saw the inadequacy of such 1 language Then they ob 
served that emotions expressed themselves in sounds 
They also became aware that ammals employed sounda 
with good results What naa more natural than that they 
should attempt to utilize the discovery and use sounds as- 
the signs of their thoughts’ 

Such reflections strike us as somenliat comical they 
seem almost like a parody on the Aufldaiung by the 
Homanticists And yet the explanation has an advantage 
over the attempt to explain the organic world by means 
of the activity of a cosmical intelligence it reckons with a 
known and given cause It is true, this very advantage 


* Quoted bf Steintbal Ber XT tprung der Sprael $ %n Zusammenhang mit 
dtn Iftzten Fragen alUt IFwMn* (4th ed 1888 pp 6 ff ^ Thia in'^tTuc- 
tlvB little treatise gives a surrey of the history of the theories of the orig n 
of language up to the present time together with hints at the author a own 
theory SteintUal presents an elaborate exposition of the psychological 
foundation of thelatter m his idw (2J ed 1881) the 

first part of an outline of the sc enco of langua'^e TT nnsst der konkret 
Awtomc^rn AitsfOhrung tn der SlassifieaCio i der fiauptsacldtcIitUn Typea 
dei Sprac?baus (1860) 
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results in a disadvantage; the cause is too well known 
to permit ns to expect such effects from it. "WLat were 
the details of this inrection? we ask further. Did some 
clever fellow among those speechless men sit down one 
day and devise a language, as Volapuk was invented in 
our day? Did he secretly invent the thousand names of 
objects, qualities, occurrences, relations, declension and con- 
jngation, and then surprise his companions with the com- 
plete system ? Did he show them the utility of his invention 
and its application, and so persuade them to learn and adopt 
the language? — It would hardly surprise us if the statement 
Mere added that the same man had previously also invented 
the intellect and had persuaded others to adopt ii — Did 
many co-operate to achieve the task? Was a commission 
.appointed for the invention of language — an idea upon 
which we should at once hit in our day ? Or did the many 
co-workers act separately: did this one, then that one^ 
contribute his share — say a dozen names or a couple of 
prepositions? And then did another invent declensious 
— perhaps only the first declension; and then did still 
another invent the second, etc., until at last the four or 
five deoIeusioDS, or as many as there may have been, were 
madel And then did a new inventor, encouraged by the 
happy successes of his fellows, bit upon conjugations and 
finish the active voice, and did still another add the passive 
voice, leaving it to a third to puzzle out the subjunctive 
mode? And did a particularly clever genius invent Greek, 
and did some thick-headed fellow sprinkle in the irregular 
verbs? That is the line of Tiedemann’s thought — only, 
he always disclaims the principle of invention, leaving all 
to chance and necessity. 

The same dilemma evidently confronts us here as above. 
Does language, do animals, owe their origin to chance or 
to methodical invention ? There seems to be no middle 
course, and yet both of these views are equally inconceiv- 
able. 

The science of language was the first to master the 
difficulty, and it did it in exactly the same way which 
biology afterwards followed. "What caused the unfortu- 
nate dilemma was the notion that languages like species 
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of plants and animals aro immutable, fixed forma So 
the grammarians had hitherto looked upon the matter a 
Unguage is a finished tool rrUicli the grammar describes and 
teaches ns to use The historical visa, which arose on the 
ei e of the nineteenth century in all fields of learning, under 
the influence of the great and universal reaction against 
the obstinate rationalism of the age of enlightenment, and 
for which the way n as paved in the philological ivorld hy 
men like "W v Humboldt, Bopp, the two Grimms, entirely 
destroyed the old conception of the nature of language 
It came to the conclusion that language is not a finished 
tool transmitted from generation to generation, but a func- 
tion that IS always new, or, to use Humboldt’s expression, 
not an epyov, but an evepyeta Thus modern linguistics 
regards a language as a function that continually changes 
its form with the life of a people, and whose present form 
18 the result of the development of thousands and thou- 
sands of years and at the same time the starting point for 
sen formations Evidently this is the same idea which 
modern biology holds of plant and animal forms 

The science of language, however, possesses a great 
advantage The process of evolution, or at least a part of 
it, occurs before its very eyes The modification of histor- 
ical organisms takes place more rapidly than that of physi 
cal organisms We know the form winch the German lan- 
guage had five hundred or a thousand years ago, we have 
in the Gothic a form that is five hundred years older 
In the written monuments we possess petrifactions, as it 
were, of the old forms of language, and that too, petrifactions 
far more perfect than those at the disposal of the biologist 
in palaeontological remains Here we have a few isolated 
fragments, m part only tisces, of the past foims of life In 
the former case we have not the fulness of life either, it is 
true, — sound and accent we can only guess at, but still we 
possess, relatively speaking a wonderfully complete exhibi 
tion of the structure and the function of the language We 
can also trace the development of the Latin language through 
a space of more than two thonsand years Here we can 
see the process of the development of new languages taking 
place before our very eyes Trench, Italian, and Spanish 
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fire dangliters of a coramon molbpr, the Latin language, 
which continued to flourish alongside of these as the lan- 
guage of the chutch and of learning. Comparative philology 
goes still farther: it uadeitakes to explain almost all lan- 
guages that are and were spoken in Eiirope, as well as those 
of the Persians and Hindoos, as historical modifications 
of an original language common to the Aryan peoples. 

"W^e have in this case, therefore, what the critics of 
Darwinism miss in the biological sphere — the formation of 
new species between wliich no fertile crosses occur. Latin, 
French, and Spanish, not to speak of Greek, Polish, and 
German, are not variations or dialects of one language, but 
difierent languages which do not cross and which are no 
longer intelligible to one another. How did such new 
species originate? They are obviously formed by the 
gradual accpmuiation of slight changes; intentional inven- 
tion or transformation plays as good as no part in the 
process. On the other hand, we can detect the working of 
the same principles which are regarded in biology as the 
causes of transformation. The desire to express thoughts 
and feelings by means of articulate sounds, or rather to com- 
municate them to others, here represents the universal will 
to live. The conditions favorable to change are, on tbe one 
hand, contact and mixture with other foreign languages ; on 
the other, the constant change in the inner world, in the 
world of thoughts and feelings, which is connected with the 
generative changes ; it brings with it the tendency to vary 
words and forms. The most suitable variations are selected 
just as in a straggle for existence, and incorporated into 
the general vocabulary. The essential standards of fitness 
are: 6r6vuy antf ease of enunciation, distinctness and 
definiteness of expression, finally, power and emphasis of 
speech, which, above all, consists also in the ability to ex- 
press and arouse emotions. 

. In this way a language develops according to the prin- 
ciple of formal teleology, without any real designed inven- 
tion. Certainly not by means of a purely mechanical 
selection; at every point the fitness of the new form tvill 
be decided by a more or less conscious judgment of taste 
or intellect. But the total development is not governed by 
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a foreseen parpose. It is tlia province of the history of 
each partienlai language to point out the gradual changes 
of its forms and words in detail, and to explain them from 
these points of view Physiological arrangements most 
likely play an important part in the development of articu 
late sounds and forms In the development of the syn 
tactical forms, a striving after distinctness shows itself, in 
the development of the vocabulaiy and the phraseology, 
plastic and emotional force is of great importance nest to 
ease and preciseness of espression Piom these points of 
view we may in a certain degree form a comparative esti- 
mate of the value of diffeient languages Thus, for exam 
pie, we may say in general that the languages derii ed from 
the Latin are superior to the mothei language in logical 
excellence The substitution of prepositions foj declen 
sional endings, the legular employment of the pronoun and 
auxiliary verbs m the conjugations, as well as the order of 
words in the sentence, render the diction more definite 
and transparent It is true, the language thereby loses its 
elasticity * 

"With the same means, and by the same forces and ten- 
dencies that still determine the trausformation of lan- 
guage, philology explains the ongin of inflection, which 
bears such resemblance to an artificial and designed pro 
duct Thus, for example, we may see how the conjugation 
of the Indo-Germamc languages arose through the gradual 
fusion of sound groups that were formerly independent 
The flectional language was preceded by a stage in the de 
velopment of language which possessed only immutable 
and independent words, the so called roots Comparative 
grammar teaches us to recognize m the personal endings 
the abbreviated and mutilated personal pronouns which 
have become dependent suffixes In the Greek conjugation 
in mt the orgiual form js still recognizable the termina 
tion im comes from the first pereonal pronoun as it appears 


* IntcTesUng Etateinenls eoncemog the foiwa ai work are made in v d 
Oalelent* 7 )m Sprae! njl %}fe Avfpihe MeOoden vnd buhenpen 
J-Yff britife {IBW TLe iinportaoce of the emoliotial phase lo the develop- 
ment of Jangua^ Is traced In aa ttttracthe work Iv Bruchmano Pty 
tiiOtopMhe iitadun zur SpiactsiieiiclU (IfcSSj 
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m the oblique cases , similaTlj, the original si is the second 
and the ti the third person The subject becomes clearer 
in Sanscrit In the connected speech the pronominal root 
and the ^ erbal root were joined together into a single sound 
bjr the accent, and then the unaccented suffix was more aud 
more abbreviated In thiswaj inflections arose 

rinally, philology also attacks the last problem which 
the organic "VS orld proposes, the problem of the generatio 
(sqiitvoca, the origin of the organic from the inorganic In 
this fleld the problem reads as follons How were these 
roots, these first articulate sounds, in which the nnm 
fleeted primitive language expressed the names of things 
and occurrences, originally produced^ History deseits 
us here, it IS true, it non here reaches the heginnings Yet 
we may attempt, with the aid of biology, physiology, and 
psychology, to make the process clear to onrsehes Bio 
logical reflection considers the sound reflex as the start- 
ing point of sound symbolism, which attains to its highest 
development in language AH intense inner emotions are 
involuntarily accompanied by diverse sounds We find 
this even la the auimal world, sounds occasioned bj the 
influence of the emotions on respiration as well as move 
meats accompany inner processes pain, pleasure, desne 
fear, lead to the utterance of variously articulated sounds 
The sound reflex unintentionally becomes a means of com 
mnmcatioo, by arousing sympathetic emotions in the fel 
lows of the species However, sounds are also used in the 
animal world as an intentional means of communication 
The dhg makes a great number of sounds he whines, 
growls, howls, and barks, and each of these sounds in turn 
runs fhrough the entire scale , the dog employs them with 
a certain deliberation to express his inner states, particu 
larly in his intercourse with men 

If we assume that such a form of sound symbolism also 
existed among the ancestors of man, the problem would be 
to explain the development of the organized language from 
this, as it were, inorganic sound-matenal What differen- 
tiates human language from the presupposed primitive form 
19 essentially this the articulation of the sounds and the 
employment of sound groups as symbols of objects These 
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number of derivations may have sprung from a primitive 
root* 

Be that as it may, there -will always be plenty of room 
"■here for conjectures and guesses , which is not such a great 
calamity after all For who would care to be a philologist 
if we knew everything exactly’ At all events, we may be 
permitted to say this We see how even the first beginnings 
of language could have an&en without methodical invention 
and construction, by a kind of generatto cegutvoca Inten 
iional invention most like!} played but an insignificant part 
in the process In the same way the faither development 
took place In proportion as the world of ideas developed 
and became relatively free from the will, its phonetic ex 
pressiQU, language, developed, not, however, in consequence 
of conscious or intentional activity It is only on a high 
plane of mental progress that we reflect on language, and 
with reflection begins the tendency arbitrarily to interfere 
with the development more for the sake of preserving than 
for the purpose of developing the language Grammar is 
conservative , it opposes the naturvl inclmatiou to variation 

The same law of development which we meet lu the 
evolution of lauguivge governs all mental life, all its prod- 
ucts arise through a kiod of spoutaneous growth, not 
through methodical invention 

Take the practical field, the development of morals, law, 
and the State The moral laws were not invented by the 
moralists, no mote than the logical laws were thought out 
and prescribed by the logicians, or the grammatical laws 
by the grammarians Morals are general forms of action, 
whose pnViiitive form consists lu the stereotyped reactions 
called auiraal instincts In so far as man becomes con- 
scious of these, conscience arises, and this keeps on dev el 
P'^ing^itir*veutsil hf® Moral philosophy develops, ex. 
'plains and proves the moral laws, but does not invent 
them The is not different with law, it is not an in- 
vention of th^ jurists or legislators, it grows with the 
social life of thy people as the external form of their union 
Originally it is custom, then at a certain stage of develop- 
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ment it is separated from tlie collection of universally obli. 
gatory forms of life and action and forms a separate field 
of social compulsion. From that stage on it becomes, it is 
true, an object of conscious consideration by the side of 
the umv-ritten lavr written law arises; so that at last, in the 
great collections or codifications, law looks like an artificial 
product, \yhoever considers the subject historically will 
easily observe that the body of the law, the legal system 
as a whole, is not made. All that is done in such cases 
is essentially this. "Wlial is current and traditional is sys- 
tematically incorporated. Occasional slight adaptations 
to the changing life-conditions of a people are made. We 
may say of the legal codes what we say of the state con- 
fititutions, which indeed are but a part of the general code 
of laws : they are not made ; Ihc}* grow*. And the same is true 
of the entire State. It is not, as the rationalists of the last 
century conceived tho matter, an institution invented for 
definite purposes, which was one day established by vote 
and resolution ; it is the form of life into which a people 
natarally grew. The human society whiclr is analogous to 
the animal herd is to be regarded as its original form. 
Here, too, we get a good riew at least of the last part of 
the process of devolopmcni, snfiicient to recognize how lit- 
tle the existing form of our stale is as a whole the result of 
methodical invention. Intellect and deliberation were al- 
ways operative in the transformation, but only in the sense 
of seeking at all times to adapt the existing institutions 
to now needs and conceptions. And ultimately, even here 
blind instincts often played a larger part than deliberate 
reason. 

Nay, the case is not roach dificrent in tho theorctie.sl 
sphere, which is the particular domain of the intelligence 
and in which one would expect design and invention to 
play tho largest part. Sciences were not invented and 
developed according to plan; they grow. Mythological 
cosmology is their original germinal form, the first rough 
outline of a unitary world-view. From it philosophy de- 
veloped, and from philosophy the Rcparato sciences gmdu 
ally grew like so many different branches of a common 
slock. Tho entire unitary evolution was not thought out 
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bj a iiuraan intellccb and designed, as a builder designs 
tUe'norL. rrhicb is executed by a thousand bands, lu the 
course of so many decades The germ of kuon ledge un 
folded itself by a Lind of inner necessity , not Tvithout the 
aid of individual reason, it is true, but yet in such a uay 
that no on© commanded a view of the whole and the entire 
course of the development The individual investigator 
and thinker works in the dark, as it were He does not 
kuow the place winch his work occupies in the chain of de 
velopment, at least not the relation it bears to future 
events It may give rise to new problems and new 
notions in other minds, but he cannot foretell their nature 
It 13 a matter of the most common experience in the history 
of human thinking that an idea provokes thoughts m the 
minds of others that aie entirely different from those in 
tended by their originator All that the individual can do 
16 to appropriate existing ideas as well as he can, and 
to "make them seniceable to his conception of reality 
'Whether his successors will utilize his work and how they 
will do it, IS concealed from him And perhaps we may say 
in tbis connection, that the less he thinks of others, of bis 
contemporaries, and of the future, the more be attends to 
the subject matter itself the more fruitful will his labor be 
And we may siy in addition The greater and more fertile 
the thoughts are the less did they owe their origin to 
methodical invention Newton did not make up his mind 
to discover the law of gravitation, nor Parwm the theory of 
evolution, nor Schopenhauer the voluntaristic psychology 
and metaphysics Great thoughts arise through a kind of 
mental conception and not through workmanlike planning 
They come as if of their own accord when their time has 
arrived After that they are verified and applied according 
to method The process here is similar to that which takes 
place in a work of art or fiction This too is not constructed 
according to plan, but grows from within outwardly, hr 
the unfolding of a germ The cheap productions are 
manufactured according to plan At first there is present a 
general desire to make somothiug, then a search is begun 
for a subject and a form In this way the imitations arise 
which invariably shoot up like mushrooms whenevera great 
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Tvork arouses popular attention and comes into fashion. 
They are manufactured articles, not Trorks of art. In the 
same way factoiy-wares are made in science, the exhibits of 
the dissertation-factories, the collections of the commenta- 
tors, the comprehensive and final systems of the registrars 
of science, — here, too, the primary purpose is to do some- 
thing that may gain for the author favorable and profitable 
recognition ; then a search is begun for some original sub- 
ject, and if the seekers are lucky in their find, they at once 
“work it up" according to some methodical plan. Great 
thoughts, on the other hand, such as open up new paths to 
knowledge, are not made and invented, they come as if by 
inspiration. 

And as the highest intellectual activity has not the form 
of plan and design, so also intelligence itself is not, in its 
origin, the result of plan. The intellect is not made; it 
grows. cannot make ourselves believe that a particular 
individual among a lot of irrational men first recognized 
the ^utility of the thing and then invented the process of 
deduction and the syllogism, concepts and judgments. 
These processes gradually evolved like natural products of 
mind. As the original form of the intellect we may regard 
instinct, that wonderful faculty of anticipating as existing 
what does not yet exist, and of giving it the force of a 
motive Intellect gradually developed out of instinct ; the 
stereotyped reactions were broken up, and active delibera- 
tion began to intervene between the different members of 
the series. The ultimate effect is presented as the end, the 
activity as the means. Thus we have the knowledge of 
cause and effect in its most primitive form. 

We may say, then, of all phases of mental and historical 
life : The necessary and teleological is not formed by antici- 
pating reason, according to design and plan, but arises 
gradually like the forms of organic life, through spontane- 
ous growth. And what is true of the separate organa and 
products is true also of the historical organisms them- 
selves. A people live a unitary life. Every historical 
account intentionally or unintentionallyrepresents this life 
as a unity. By dividing the course of history into periods, 
it introduces the idea of organic unity. It has always been 
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customary and natural to compare national life 111111 indi 
vidnal life the great stages, childhood, youth, manhood, 
old age, recur hero, or to convert the proposition The 
fundamental law of the development of national life is 
repeated in the life of the indnidual Well, a nation does 
not design its life and then complete it according to a plan , 
its life IS gradually unfolded, unknown to the people them 
sehes The retrospective historian is the first to see unity 
and harmony in it The same is true of the life of the indi- 
vidual A man does not plan the course of his life In 
the years of youtli we are apt to think that we first fix our 
goal then make a plan, and fashion our lives end influence 
the world according to this plan Youth is ratioualistic 
in its views, it believes in thoughts and in their power 
of transfiguiiug reality all revolutions have been inaugu- 
rated by young men Old age becomes historical even in 
its thinking , it sees how little it had to do with fashioning 
its own life, how it nas formed by environment and fate 
and by many originally nnimporta^v^-^-^ridents Great his 
torical traditions gain more and " prormnence in the 
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6 Insufficiency of Atomistic Metaphysics The Kotion of 
Interaction 

Let us return to the starting point of our discussion 
Three forms of the view of the world, three cosmological 
hypotheses, seemed conceivable to us Anthropomorphic 
Theism, Atomism, and Pantheism 

In the preceding sections we tried to show that the first 
hypothesis, far from being a proved theoiy, does not even 
possess the foizn of i scientihc theory The concep- 
tion of natural and historical re ility uhich assumed an 
architectonic intelligence and held that this intelligence 
constructed the universe according to plan and with a pur 
pose intelligible to us, has been altogether superseded by 
a later theory, the evolntiomstic hypothesis And it would 
be sheer self deception to assume that we can adhere to the 
former theory after its presuppositions have been over 
thrown It is hardly credible that the eioluiionistio view 
will disappear like a pas&iug fashion, as some believe 
Itmayha^e to undergo many changes, bnt anthropomor- 
phic theism will never regain a single inch of its territory 
as long as scientific interests cast the deciding vote 

The question now arises "Which of the two remaining 
cosmological theories deserves the preference ^ Is atomism 
or IS a pantheistic monism more in accord with the facts’ 
The opinion widely prevails that materialistic atomism 
IS the view of the world forced upon us by science Dar 
win, it is said, removed the only difficulty hitherto miolved 
in it Now there is no essential obstacle lu the way of an 
explanation of the world by atoms The following thought 
IS common to both adherents and opponents of Darwin 
The presupposition or the final consequence of his i lew is 
that we can dispense with God or a principle of unity , 
reality Qin be explained by tbo pnnciple of the uniform 
interaction of the parts 

I regard that as, an error An atomistic metaphysics 
is neither presupposed nor favored by the doctrine of evo- 
lution Indeed, the theory by no means bears such an inti- 
mate relation to metaphysics as is usually assumed Like 
every explanation of particular facts, it is as compatible 
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customarj and natural to compare national life Tvitli indi 
vidual life the great stages, ciiildliood, yontli, manliood, 
old age, recur liere, or to convert the proposition The 
fundamental law of the development of national life is 
repeated in the life of the indnidual Well, a nation does 
not design its life and tlien complete it according to a plan , 
its life is graduallj unfolded, anknonn to the people them 
selves The retrospective historian is the first to see unity 
and harmony in it The same is true of the life of the indi- 
vidual A man does not plan the course of his life In 
the years of youth we are apt to think that we first fix our 
goal then make a plan, and fashion our lives and influence 
the world according to this plan Youth is rationalistic 
in its views, it believes m thoughts and in their power 
of transfiguiing reality all revolutions have been inaugu 
rated by young men Old age becomes historical even in 
its thinking, it sees how little it had to do with fashioning 
lbs own life, how it was formed by environment and fate 
and by many onginally nnimportaut accidents Great Ins 
toncal traditions gam more and more prominence in the 
eyes of old ago The youth has an idea that the world 
really dates from him, that he must bring it forth anew 
in his own head The longer we hve, the more we under 
stand how short a distance we have traversed, how near 
wo are to the starting point upon which youth, full of 
hopes and plans once turned its back 

And now let us sum up Plan and design do not play 
a veiy important part in the history of mind The same 
law of development prevails lo the mental world that pro 
vails lu the organic world Organic creations are produced 
in nature as well as in hisioiy, not bv forethought, but hv 
Yud KpDn^anetraBvndD’iflnfng gOTimna’i begiunings Tilings 
are not made, tlioj grow , that is the fundamental Jaw of 
reality Even the works of the human mind ate on the 
whole the results of nnintentiounl growth The planned 
product 13 but a slight collateral form of growth 
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6 Insufficiency of Atomistic Metaphysics The Notion of 
Interaction 

Let us return to the starting point of our discussion 
Three forms of the view of the uorld, three cosmological 
hypotheses, seemed conceivable to us Anthropomorphic 
Theism, Atomism, and Pantheism 

In the preceding sections vre triea to show that the first 
hypothesis, far from being a proved theoiy, does not even 
possess the foim of a scientific theory The concep- 
tion of natural and historical le-ihty which assumed an 
architectonic intelligence and held that this intelligence 
constructed the universe according to plan and with a pur- 
pose intelligible to us, has been altogether superseded by 
a later theory, the evolutionistic hypothesis And it would 
be sheer self deception to assume that we can adhere to the 
former theory after its piesuppositions have been over- 
thrown It IS hardly credible that the eiolutionistio view 
will disappear like a passing fashion, as some believe 
Itmayha\e to undergo many changes but anthropomor- 
phic theism will never regain a single inch uf its territory 
as long as scientific interests cast the deciding ^ote 

The question now arises "Which of the two remaining 
cosmological theories deserves the preference ? Is atomism 
or IS a pantheistic monism more in accord with the facts? 

The opinion widely prevails that matenahstic atomism 
IS the view of the woild forced upon us by science Dar- 
win, it IS said, removed the only difficulty hitherto involved 
in it Kow there is no essential obstacle in the way of an 
explanation of the world by atoms The following thought 
is common to both adherents and opponents of Darwin 
The presupposition or the final consequence of his view is 
that we can dispense with God or a principle of unity, 
reality can be explained by the principle of the uniform 
interaction of the parts 

I regard that as, an error An atomistic metaphysics 
IS neither presupposed nor favored by the doctrine of evo 
lution Indeed the theory by no means bears such an inti 
mate relation to metaphysics as is usually assumed Like 
every explanation of particular facts it is as compatible 
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lan a mute consonant Tiy to picture it to j ouiself as an 
idependent reality "Wliat does it look like ^ Is it extended 
Le a body? If mtb ancient atomism ive affirm tbe question, 
immediately follows that tlie atom is divisible Whatever 
extended has parts that exist by tbe side of each other, it 
ill therefore depend upon tbe definition wbetber we can 
ivide the atom or not If we can, it is not a metaphysical 
Itimate, a unitary being, but composite like the body — 
: we deprive the atom of extension, if ne icleutifj it with 
point, as mathematical physics does and may do for its 
urposes, the troublesome question confronts the mate 
alistic metaphyaiGian who would make of the atom the 
bsolute principle of the univeise In what does its 
isence consist ^ What is a real point ? If we replj a 
pstem of forces, we deprive it of its independence not to 
lention other difficulties A force is real only in so far as 
; acta Aotmfy, however, presupposes something acted 
pon Without this the atom of force can neither exist 
or be conceived And in what does the empty space be 
ween the atoms consist’ When we try to answer such 
uestions, we may perhaps find that Kants hypothesis 
f continuity which regards space as continuously filled, 
liougli with different degrees of intensify, is, to say the least 
ikely to remove a number of aery troublesome problems 
it any rate, we cannot but be convinced that, Louever 
imple the matter may seem at first sight atoms do not 
ohe the problem They have tlieir legitimate value as 
rorking hypotheses in physics and chemistry, and these 
ciences may conceive them as it suits their purposes But 
lo one can speak of atoms as existent, ultimate, independent 
laments of reality, except the mau who has never given 
he subject any thoujjlit, and permits himself to be deceived 
IV a seductive analogy As a w all is composed of bricks so 
brick in turn is composed of smaller bncl s until we finally 
each ultimate bricks, which are so small that it is no 
DUger worth our while to trouble ourselves about their 
tatnre 

Let me suggest a thought that is common to Lotze’s 
oetaphysjcs The separate object has reahtj only as a 
)art of the whole upon which it acts and by which it is 
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acted upon Popular opimou imagines that tlie ludiMiI 
ual object may be posited bj itseU Mitbout reference to its 
effects That is a delusion An object that does not act 
does not exist It has reality only as a member of the 
Tvhole Eeality means, in this case, to stand in actiie and 
passive relations with other things 

A second reflection, which leads to the same result, 
proceeds from the concepts of actnity and passivity them- 
selves Common sense employs these concepts day after da} 
without finding any special difiiculties in them It reasons 
about as follows For things to act and to be acted upon 
two objects are needed, each of which is a reality in itself 
But now it so happens that the object, regardless of its 
independence suffers a change of condition, that is not 
caused by itself, we say, it suffers an influence which pro 
ceeds from without, from the other thing And in the same 
u a} it in turn exerts an influence on the other object 

It has aluajs been the lot of philosophy to take um- 
brage at what ever} body regards as wboll} uuobjection 
able and self eiideut, ncxhtm in scirpo guccrere Heie, too, 
she asks What does it really mean— to exert an influence^ 
We say, the moon exerts an influence upon the earth, 
for example, it attracts the water masses of the ocean, 
thereby occasioning tho phenomenon of the tides What 
happens in this case’ Does something separate itself from 
the moon, then float through empty space oier to the earth, 
atticU itself to the water particles of the ocean and carry 
them back to tbe moon’ Does an effluence proceed from 
the moon, which, diffusing itself equoll} in all directions, 
fills and, as it were, scours space , and whenever this efilu 
ence meets a body, be it laige or small, does it forthwith 
attach itself to this and draw or push it towards the moon ? 
Or, how else shall we picture to ourselves the behavior 
of this lufinenco’ Is the moon connected with the earth, 
IS every mass particle councctod with every other particle, 
bvau invisible rope or band, b} means of which the former 
draws the latter to itself’ Physics knows nbsolutolv 
nothing about these things. Whatitrealh tells us when 
it calls the tidal wove an effect of the moon’s power of 
attraction is this The movement of tbe water-masses 
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^vLicli we call ebb and flow regnlarlj follows upon certain 
changes in the moon’s position to the earth , in form and 
magnitude it corresponds to the motions of falling bodies 
on the earth And liheuise the proposition All mass par- 
ticles gravitate towards each other, simply means T\ hen- 
ever and wherever two masses stand in a definite spatial 
lelation to one another, 'both tend to move towards the 
common centre of gravity, depending on the size of the 
mass and the distance And, finally, the proposition A and 
B ict and react upon each other, signifies When A enters 
upon the state a, B enters upon the state h and conversely 
A 'antform and spontantovs concurrence of changes at differ 
ent points of the itorld is all that reciprocal action means for 
UB Nothing whatever IS known of effluences and influences, 
of bonds and connections, of compulsion and force 

A physicist may answer Perhaps that is the case in 
the guen example At piesent we can do nothing but 
describe and mathematically formulate the phenomena of 
gravitation , we cannot explain them But the time may 
come when it will be possible to give a causal explanation 
of such phenomena 

Very well Let us assume that the time has com^, tliat 
we have succeeded in reducing the apparently immediate 
cicho ad (Zistans of gravitation to a known form of molecular 
action, say to pressure and impact, to which natural scien- 
tific explanation ultimately leads Would we then know 
what happens between the bodies in question, beyond the 
fact that the movements coincide? Would wo even get 
Tid of the notion of aciio ad distans, which is so obnoxious 
to mauy physicists? A billiard ball in motion strikes one 
at test and transfers its own motion to it. Do we see an 
influence passing over, do we see the motion jumping over 
upon it? Does every atom of the ball m motion, perhaps, 
touch every atom of the other and transmit to it its motion ? 
Impossible , for only small portions of the surfaces of the 
balls touch Is the motion of every atom detached from 
it, and does this motion travel, continnally passing to its 
nearest neighbor, in the direction of the point of contact 
of the two balls through the body of the first, and is this 
motion then diffused oi er tho second ball until each elemoat 
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of motion lias again found an atom ■whicli it now carries 
off in its own direction and witli the velocity belonging to 
it ? I believe it will not be necessary to enlarge upon tlie 
strange perplexities to which such a conception gives rise. 

Let us further simplify the case. Let us put in the 
place of the two balls two atoms ; let us say that an atom 
in motion sets an atom at rest in motion by impact and then 
comes to a stop itself. Do we see, in this case, an influence 
passing over from A to B? Did the motion detach itself 
from the first atom as though it were a skin, and attach it- 
self to the second, dragging this after it? But motion is 
nothing corporeal, nothing substantial, tbat can detacb itself 
and exist by itself. Hence, what has taken place between 
the atoms ? 'I believe that the best we can do is to confess : 
"We do not know. All that we do know is the fact that at a 
certain period of time A moved, that the movement ceased 
at a certain point of time — when the atoms came in contact, 
and that simultaneously with its cessation B began to moie 
in a like manner, and finally, tbat the same thing iuiarin- 
bly occnrs in identical cases But how tlie process takes 
place we know uo more in this case than we know of the 
transference of motion between colliding billiard-balls or 
•of the heavenly bodies that attract eacli other and mu- 
tually determine their orbits. Keciprocal action is a teira 
tbat bas no other meaning than : unifot'mly corresponding 
change. The only advantage which the notion of the me- 
chanical transference of motion has over other forms of 
reciprocal action is that it is the form of action with which 
we are most familiar and which is most common. "fVe our- 
selves move and fashion bodies by pressure and impact. 
In itself* it is not more intelligible, nor is its inner possi- 
bility and necessity or the Aoio of its process any more 
transparent than any other form of reciprocal action.* 

* Tbat tbe force of attraetioa acting at a distance is jast as intelbgtble or 
as unintelligible as action bj pressnre and impact is shoT^n b; ZCllner in a 
discussion ou ai dMlans in tbe Erst volume of bis scientific treatises 
He sppeals to Kant’s Mtiapli An/nnfft^iindB der 2fatuncixi , in wbicb mat 
ter is explained b/ tbe forces of attraction and repnlsion, and in wbicfa tbe 
statement is made ** tbat tbe original force of attraction is not in tlie least 
more .ntioncei cable than ongmal repulsion Onir, it is not sucb an imme- 
diate object of tbe senses as impmetrabilitj^ ” (3 Qptst , bebrsatz 7, Anm ) 
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The inadequacy of this false notion of the causal rela- 
tion, according to 'ivhich the cause pushes the effect forward 
and uses force on it, as it were, is still more apparent in 
the psychical world "We also apply the causal notion to the 
processes of inner life I look at a picture that comes from 
my home , it calls up the memories of my youth , feelings of 
sadness and longing awake , the desire to behold the old 
scenes again arises in me, and is soon tiansfoimed into a 
decision Everybody agrees that there is a causal con 
necfcion here, whether we can analyze it into its ultimate 
and unanalyzable elementary connections or not It is 
certain that we see nothing of the force and compulsion 
by which each element is supposed to drive the succeeding 
element before it, and to push it into existence or con- 
sciousness, as it were Each clement follows upon the 
other spontaneonsly It is also certain that we are not 
able to recognize the lelatiou as logically necessary We 
simply observe When such and such a percept arises in 
this particular consciousness, certain gioups of ideas and 
emotions follow But hov} the percept manages to pro- 
duce an idea, or lioiv a feeling is aroused by an idea, is 
absolutely uaknowu to us , and the physiologists may 
torture the brain of the dog as much as they please — they 
will never find out anything about it The fact that when 
the one element appears, the other appears or tends to 
appear, is all that we know 

David Hume was the first to carry out this thought 
concerning the nature of causality, and that is what gives his 
Inquiry Concerning the Human Understanding the impoitapt 
place which it occupies in the history of philosophy The 
most penetrative analysis, he shows, finds nothing whatever 
of necessity in the relation between cause and effect 
neither a necessity of thought — one, for example, that 
would enable us logically to deduce the effect fiom the 
notion of the cause, — nor a coercion by means of which 
the active element forces a change upon the passive element 
There is no tie at alb no inner connection assignable be 
tween cause and effect, which could make the connection 
between them a necessity of thought All that we know is 
that there is regular coexistence of phenomena in time Kant 
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agrees Tvitli Hnme in this respect : The statement that a 
causal relation obtains between tuo phenomena means 
that they are regularly coexistent in time. He denies no 
less emphatically than Hume that thought can deduce the 
effect from the notion of the cause, or that it can reduce the 
law of causality to the principle of contradiction. 

Nor are these reflections unfamiliar to the older, to the 
metaphysical school of modern philosophy. Ijeibniz,.in 
particular, entertains the same notion when he substitutes 
the principle of pi'e-esiaVlishfd harmony for that of the recip- 
rocal action between the elements of reality. The passage 
of influences from one object into the essence of another 
seems to him also to be an absurd conception. Monads are 
not extended beings, xvith windows and doors through which 
the “influences" could enter. "What really happens is 
concomitance; accompanying, corresponding changes ; when 
a change occurs at one point of reality, corresponding 
changes take place at other points. Occasionalism had 
prepared the way for this conception. In one ease it had 
not been able to discorer the “inner bond" which joins 
together cause and effect — in tlie relation, namely, between 
the body and the soul. Leibniz, following Spinoza, gener- 
alizes the thought He rejects the injinxxis physicm, not 
only here but everywhere : all things spontaneously har- 
monize with their clianges. Or, the bond which exists 
between cause and effect is not .an .accidental and particular 
bond ; it is the universal and essential bond which binds to- 
gether all the elements of existence. The latter are not 
foreign and external to each other; they are members of one 
being : God is the bond which unites all things in essence ; 
he is ihe ia irhem si) sre <me. 

Among contemporaries it is Lotze who again adopts this 
notion and m.akes it the cardinal point of bis .system * 
Though not seeking any alliance with Hume's empiricism, 
he insists with him tb.at all c.ausal relations are accidontil 
concepts, that it is impossible to show a tie between cause 
and effect. "With licibniz, whom be esteems and likes to ac- 
knowledge as his guide, he deduces the same far-reaching 
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consequences from this view. Tho presuppositions ol 
atomism, Lo finds, m'vko the fact of reciprocal action incon 
ceirablo and inexplicable If, as that theory maintains 
existence really consisted of a plurality of absolutely inde 
pendent substances, the fact that they coineido in then 
changes wonld be absolulelj unintelligible If eiery atom 
«f every element of reality, js a thing for itself, wholly lude 
pendent in its existence and nature, hon comes it to regu 
late its bohanor according to that of other fclcraents ’ In 
that case we should expect each element to follow a course 
of its own, regardless of all the rest 

Or, IS it, perhaps coerced b^ the laws of nature? But 
these are not outside of or above the things, they are in 
them, they are merely the expression of their actual be 
havjor In reality, nothing in an} way compels them to be 
and toact othorwiso than according to their own nature It 
28 not the earlli’s power of attraction nor the Jan of giari 
tatiouuhich keeps tho tooou nuts course around the earth, 
but its own sweet will, so to speak If it should ever leave 
its orbit aud fly off at a tangent, the earth and the law of 
gravitation would not binder it Tim moon solely obeys 
Us own nature or inchoation m purBuing a curvilinear 
direction constantly deviating from the straight line towards 
the earth This is universally true the laws of nature do 
not compel things to act in a certain way , these laws are 
the expression of the spontaneous activity of the things 
They do not explain why things behave as they do but 
simply state in a general foiinula how they behave They 
do not solve the ncldle, they are iiddles themselves * 
Indeed, atomism should ponder over the question which 
Lotze asks How does it happen that so many substances 
act with such uniformity as to enable us to reduce their 
behavior to general laws’ Why does not each one act 
differently if each is wholly independent in its nature and 
existence from all the rest’ The uniformityofnatureraight 
suggest a different view If we should find a great lot of 
rocky fragments scattered ovei a mountain valley, all of 
them shaped alike, we should surmise that they are the frag 
meats of a former whole Is a similar conjecture perhaps 
possible in our case ’ Is it not possible that the apparently 
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mdependent parts of the xrorld are also, if not ruins of a 
former rrliole, yet living members of an existing unitary 
being? 

Lotze dra-ws this conclusion Keciprocal action and the 
reign of natural lair indicate that the elements of the world 
are not as nnrelated to each other as atomism supposes 
The universal connection between all things can be under- 
stood by us only on the assumption tbit they are all parts 
of a nnitary being, of a single substance No isolated 
changes occur in the organic body TTbatever change 
takes place at a given point necessitates a corresponding 
change at all the other points So, too, the world is a uni- 
tary system which invarmblv excludes isolated processes 
Each process is related to all the rest , jt js the parti'i) si 
teration made necessary at any given point by the changes 
occurnng m the whole system If we call the whole, the 
A.11 OuG, God, as Spinoza calls it, then all reciprocal action 
tal es place in God, siuce the motion at every point of bis 
being coincides with that occurnng at all oth^r points and 
so forms a system of universal niotioxn 

Thus, if we pursue the thought of tinnersal reciprocal 
action and carry it out consistently, u© nre forced to regard 
reality as a unity there is but one unitary being acting in a 
uniform and harmonious manner , the individual objects are 
but parts of its being , its actions, determined by reciprocal 
action, are in reality sections of tbe uniform spontaneous 
movement of tbe substance Or in Kantian phraseology 
The universal reciprocal action in the mundus sensxddis is 
umtns phfinomenon, to which corresponds a mifas 7io?menon 
of the substance in the mundus xnfePit/ilidis 

hi ay we now connect this new with the results of our 
ontological discussion, according to which all proce'sses in 
the corporeal world indicate so manr correspoudiug inner 
processes’ And may we see in the niiificabon of all ccs- 
mical moveraentg by interaction the reflection of an inner 
harmony, the manifestation of the unified inner life of a 
spiritual All One? This would give ns the view called 
Panth^xm We can also designate it as monotheism m the 
stnct sense of the term God alone exists, eierythuij that 
is, IS though God and in God 
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Before I attempt to answer tlic question, let me first 
consider briefly tbe relation between causality and finality 

7 Causality and Pinality 

It was remarked aboTO (p ICO) that the rejection of an 
thxopomorpbic theism and its oxplaiintiou of nature by 
design IS not cqui\alent to the rejection of a teleological 
conception of the world In resuming these reflections at 
Ibis point we first ask tbe question SS b it cbaractenzes a 
combination of elements as teleological? The word itself 
gives the answer the fact that their arrangement or activ 
ity appears to be diiected towards an end (reA-os) We re 
gard the result of the arrangeinent or movement ns an end, 
however, only m case it was willed, aud m case the appear- 
ance of the lesult la felt with satisfaction To this state- 
ment we must add, first, that the causal connection of the 
elements is not excluded but presupposed— every teleo- 
logical combination is at the same time causa) , secondly, 
that design is not included in tbe notion of finality It is 
not necessary that the aim pre exist in consciousness and 
that the movement occur according to a finished plan 
The term ZiehtrehigXeit, purposive impulse, has been created 
by an ingenious natural scientist to charactenze the notion 
of teleology without design * 

The nature of teleological combinations clearly mam 
fests itself in tbe processes of inner life wheie teleology is 
at home Psychical states are also causally related to one 
another A percept or an idea calls up another idea, its 
appearance is tbe cause of the appearance of the second 
An emotion a desire, deternomes the attention and changes 
the course of presentation Bat the same process of asso- 
ciation produces a result desired by the will , groups are 
formed which the will welcomes as rational and valuable 
Still this end or aim did not pro exist in idea at least not 
as a prearranged plan that was subsequently realized 
An architect designs the plan of a house After it js com- 

*K E von Baer St diena s dem OA>teiderNfitur}etsset}K7mften {187Q) 
la several tUouglitfuI essays tLe antlior attseks the teleopl obis of mod 
etn nalMTal ac ence and shows tUe inevitaUIeaess of & teleological view of 
the organic world - 
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pleted, the masons and carpenters execute it in 'U-ood and 
stone. The plan itself, however, was not made according 
to a prearranged plan ; nevertheless the intellectual labor 
of the architect is teleologicallj conditioned no less than 
ihat of the workmen. An orator delivers a speech; he has 
been attacked, he wishes to defend himself and to annihi- 
late his opponent. Now the thoughts, the arguments come 
into his mind ; the illustrations and periods, the c.atch- 
words and quotations, the spitefn] remarks against his 
opponent and the pleasantries to his hearers, fall from 
his lips, spontaneously as it were. Hia thoughts obey the 
laws of association. Each preceding element arouses its 
successor; but of a thousand possible asociations that 
one is invariably effective which leads to the desired end. 
And so the enthe speech is both causally and teleologi- 
cally conditioned The will oUimalely determines the di- 
rection of the thoughts and experiences a keen satisfaction 
at their successful realization. Not everywhere is the 
process of presentation as teleological as here ; there are 
vague, indefinite associations which in dreamdife and in 
mental aberration gain the ascendency. But in a healthy 
mind the course of ideas is universally determined by uhat 
is teleologically necessary. 

In every mental system, the elements are in like man- 
ner both causally and teleologically connected. In e\ery 
argumentative discourse, in every poetical work, each part 
is essential to the whole, essential to the realization of tlic 
idea; it is in its proper place an vxoBcoreajS ai'oeyKaioy. 
At the same time, it has been caused by associative connec- 
tion. Causal dependence and inner, sosthetical or logical 
necessity go together. If we run through the series from 
the beginning, we see how e.ach element produces each sub- 
sequent element. If we reverse the process, beginning at the 
end, we see liow the result determines everything that pre- 
cedes, from the very start. The thing to he proved governs 
the course of the whole argument; the issue of the drama 
iuflaeuces the eiposition. Hence, the last is at the .same 
time the first cause from which the movement proceeds; 
the tcAoS is, as Aristotle says, also the ofier t) /(h'f/(Tt». 
Everything is attracted by it, and everything tends towards 
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lutioa Mental action is characterized by the spontaneoas 
couciirreuce of a plurality of elements in a series, every 
member of %\liich is determined by an inner logical, icstliet- 
ical, or ethical necessity 

Herein, let us remark in passing, lies whatever of justi- 
fication there may be for the opposition to ffe^emumstic 
tlieones If the nature of causality consisted of an exter 
nal necessitj which excludes inner necessity, they would 
be nght who rebel against its application to the mental 
world Only, in that case they ought to go a step farther 
and maintaiu that the causal law is invalid not onl} for the 
will, bnt for the entire soul life But if we define the no- 
tion of causality correctly, it wo mean by it what Hume 
and Leibniz meant by it, that is, the regular harmony be 
tween the changes of man;} elements, then it is plain that 
it prevails in the uicutal world no less than m nature It 
mar be more difficult to detect uniformity in the former 
case or to reduco it to elementary laws than in the latter 
Still it IS evidcut that such uuifornut} exists Isolated or 
lawless elements exist in neither spheie , each element is 
definite!} related to antecedent, simultaneous, and succeed 
mg elements We can hardly reduco those relations to 
mathematical formulm anywhere, but their existence is 
perfectly plain everywhere Everybody tacitly assumes 
Under wholly identical inner and outer circumstances the 
same would invarnbly ensue, the same idea, the same 
emotion and the same robtion would follow the same 
stimulus Treedom by no mcaus conflicts with causality 
properly understood , freedom is not exemption from law 
Bnxfdy eilurs Ias no mierssi- 3S> a ireedxun ^ jsspt hS& ihsii 
IS equivalent to lawlessness and incoherency On the con 
trary, the occurrence of absolutely disconnected elements, 
isolated volitions standing in no causal connection with the 
past and the future, w ould mean derangement of the will, 
nay, the complete destruction of psychical existence If 
there were no determination whatever of the consequent 
by the antecedent, then, of coarse, there could be no such 
thing as exercise and experience, theie could be no efficacy 
m principles and rcsolntions, in educ ition ami pubhc msti 
tutions Without cansaht}, no finalitv 
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"Wliat then is the relation between causality and finality 
* *in the physical uorld ^ Do they go together here also, or 
IS there no finality, no inner necessity in nature ’ 

The latter is the preTailuig opinion , it perceives ester 
' nal necessity in nature, but not innei necessity It regal ds 
ihe mechauical transference of motion as the original form 
of natuial efficiency a teleological necessity, on the 

other hand it will hare nothing wbater er to do v Baer 
is evidently right the cmreut new is afflicted with teleo 
phobia It seems to me that he is also right in finding the 
Teason for it, not in nature, but m the natural scientist a 
leir of a false teleology Teleophobia is the reaction 
against the old teleology of design, uhich repudiated and 
wished to replace a causal explanation 

First let us remember rvhat rre discovered in the pre 
ceding chapter as the real nature of the causal relation in 
the physical world Eecipiocal action is nothing but corre 
spending change Induences and compulsion are out of 
the question The universal reciprocal action of all the 
parts of the universe means that the world forms a unified 
system with uniflecUmotioD, m which each movement o! 
each part is inseited into its proper place as a member 
harmonizing with the movements of all the other parts 
"We cannot emphasize this strongly enough necessity ex 
ists m logical thought but not in nature , all uniformity in 
nature is spontaneous coincidence of all the parts 

Here also the coincidence is reciprocal The antece 
dent determines the consequent, but ue can say equally 
well The consequent determines the antecedent The 
warmth of the room is an effect of the heated stove , but 
we can say with equal right The absorption of heat by the 
eaxtouudi.u.?;s is tUa cause ol thn cqoUu" of tha shave The 
impact of one body upon another is the cause of the move 
meut of the second , but it la just as conect to say The 
movement of the impelled body is the cause of the impel 
ling body s loss of motion or coming to rest We conceiie 
the matter in this way wherever we have to do, not with 
the instigation but with the cessation of a movement 
Hence, generally speaking without the cause the effect 
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onJd not be, but just as little could the cause be witbouf 
lie effect 

The question no^r is : Is the causal connection in tbe 
sternrl world at tLe same time a final connection just as 
is in the inner world? Does an inner teleological rela- 
on exist between the members of the series in the former 
ase? In one field ererybodj regards the subject in this 
ght, that is, in the matter of life. Vital processes form a 
onnection of causes and effects ; they are everywhere con- 
itioned.by the uniform reciprocal action of all the parts, 
ut at the same time they are “purposive impulses" in 
lie sense that they combine themselves into a unity, that 
», life, which we cannot help regarding as the aim uhich 
11 functions serve as means. Pursuit, the seizure of prey, 
be devouring and digestion of it, are causes of the preser- 
atlon of life ; but at the same time life is the end, and 
bese functions are means to that end. And if the fanc> 
ous are means, the organs surely are. If seeing exists 
ir the sake of life, the eyes exist for the sake of sight, 
'hey are formed for this purpose in the fce’tns. 

^ot at all, the teleophobic natnraUphilosopher answers; 
uly the first half of the proposition is valid : the animal 
eea because it has eyes, but the eyes do not edst in order 
bat it may see ; it butts because it has horns, it has not 
lorus in order to defend itself and to bntt That is 


llegitimate anthropomorphism. Teleology perverts and 
lestroys the causal, that is, tbe true csonception of nature ; 
t turns things upside douu. Such is the view of our mod- 
rn materialistic, mechanistic, natural philo^phers, who 
Q this respect agree with old Lucretius.* '' 

They ought to continue and say: The steer butts, not 
Q order to overcome his opponent, but his opponent falls 
lecause he butts. The spider does not spin her web in 
rder to catch flies, but because the weh exists, flies are 
aught in it, and because tbe spider has feeding-organs, 
he fly gets into them, and because matters have now gone 


* LocreUns. Jfe r^rvm natnra, it. 830 * 

Onmia perversa prspostera Eunt raUo&e, 

Kil ideo qQomaXQ satamst in corpore, ot nti 
rossemns. sed quod natomst id procmt csom. 
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so far, the flj is transported to the lusule and digested. 

*Ends are wholly out of question, we ha\e here oulj causal 
connections And if what our materialistic philosophers 
say 13 true of the spider, the^ ought to continue the 
thought and say The case is not different with man, he 
does not weave the net in order to catch fish, but because 
hia hands move as they do, the threads aie twisted together 
luto a net, and because the net is dragged through the 
water in such a way, the fishes are brought out by it 

Perhaps this will be too much even for the teleophobic 
physicist He will say No, in man teleological activity 
18 really present , here we have ^dlhon and presentation of 
the end as the beginning of the aeries, and hence the causal 
senes is also a final senes 

Very well Let us assume this But ought we not to 
claim the same for the spider’ Per is not the materialistic 
philosopher wont to insist emphatically that man is a mem 
ber of the animal senes’ What does the spider lack that 
its vital activity should be treated differently? Volition 
and presentation of the end ? Surely not volition, unless 
we deny all inner life to it Shall we say then that it is 
without presentation, that it does not anticipate the result ? 
And would that deprive its action of Us teleological char- 
acter’ Would you ascribe such action to the spider, only 
in ease it deliberated and said to itself Life consists m 
metabolic change, hence the materials consumed must ha 
restored by food , flies are food, and nets a means of 
catching files ? It is plain, however, that on that condition 
only a small portion of human activity can be regarded as 
purposive Perhaps our fisherman knows no more than 
the spiders of metabolic change and the necessary res- 
toration or of the fitness of such and such substances for 
such and such purposes Shall we therefore say that only 
some of the acts are purposive? Shall we say that mak 
ing nets and catching fish are purposive acts, but that there 
is uo purposiveness in chewing, swallowing, and digesting? 
Are we concerned here solely with causal, not with teleo 
logical, senes ’ Does the process of mastication and diges 
tvon become purposive 0UI3 for the physiologist who has a 
clear conception of it? I believe this separation of human 
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Mtal processes mto purposive and purposeless ones, into 
sucli as are both causal and final and such as are causal 
only, IS utterly absurd 

Well, if it is true that the entire life of man must be 
conceived as a teleological process, because and in so far 
as it corresponds to a inll, even though the ends and 
means are not wholly in conscionsuess, the same must be 
true of the animal world And if the activities which tend 
to the preservation of individual life aie purposive ira 
pulses, those will ha no Jess so that have as their objective 
aim the preserxation of the genus nest-bmlding, ovula 
tion, hatohing and brooding, and what not And if this is 
the case, we cannot help but look at the development aud 
formation of organa in the same waj 

Indeed, it is in every way impossible to contradict the 
one statement without denying the other It is impossible 
to regard human actions as purposive impulses without 
acknowledging the acts of animals to be the same And it 
18 equally impossible to concede the point m the case of the 
so called animal or voluntary activities without assuming it 
also for the vegetative processes, which are not merely the 
essential preconditions of the foimer, but could never be 
wholly separated from them Indeed, both forms of iital 
processes everywhere merge into one another And again, 
if we grant that the teleological view is valid for the vege 
tative processes in the animal world, we cannot reject it in 
the plant world , for the processes are certainly the same 

But after having gone so far, it will be diflScult to slop 
Ijiving beings did not suddenly drop down from the skies 
the^ are the legitimate products of the world, they arc 
fashioned of the elements which constitute the body of the 
■euth , ih&f a^’^ 7 se tisiler the laSeesee of it/e entire cesmic 
telluiic system These particular fish could arise only in 
this particular ocean, and our animal world only upon our 
earth and beneath this sun The co operation of all things 
was necessary to produce this particular auimate world 
“This animal kingdom,” v Baer declares, “ cannot exist 
without the vegetable kingdom, this again cannot arise 
before the stony crust of the earth has been disintegrated 
.nto loose soil b\ physical aud chemical influences We 
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must futtber piesuppose til'll this soil is 'wateiecl by laius 
from time to time The rain can fall only on condition 
that the water has pieiionsly been absorbed by the air, 
that it has been carried to a higher stratum and then 
condensed by a change of tempeiatuie The watei, again, 
cannot rise unless the earth is heated by the sun s rays 
Hence the smallest blade of grass really calls into play 
the entire planetary system with all its ariangemeuts and 
movements, and all the Ians of nature ’ The poet Goethe, 
who IS inspired as no othei with the thought of the unity 
of the world, expresses this truth in the hues 

Das StSabclien selbst der unfrucLtbare Stem, 

Icdem er sem Gesetz bat muss er wirkea 
TJud tbatig fUr das grosse Ganze seln 

And so it happens that this “purposive impulse,” when 
once admitted at a single point, extends ovei the whole of 
nature It is mere caprice to insist, on the one band, that 
man is but a piece of universal natnie, that the teiiitorj 
he occupies is not exempt, not an tmpenum %n impcito, and 
then, on the other hand, to protest against the theory of 
finality, on the ground that it is an altogether inadmissible 
anthropomorphic conception of natuie If nature acts an- 
thropomorphically at one point, aud that cannot be denied, 
it is hard to see why a similar procedure should he so ah 
solutely out of the question at other points 

But, says the teleophobic natural philosopher, outside 
of organic life the principle is lacking without which there 
can be no purpose at all that is, innei life and will 

This brings us to the very root of the opposition to the 
teleological view of nature It springs fiom the materialistic 
conception of nature as an aggregation of inert atoms me- 
chanically moved according to laws And here the old teleol 
ogy of design wliolly agrees with the mechanical theory 
It, too, regards nature as a mass of lifeless, inert matter, 
but adds Hence nature could not have arranged itself as 
we find it arranged , it is therefore necessary to assume 
that an intellect outside of naluie has joined things to 
gether according to design But the theoretical conscience 
of the natural scientist rebels Ugamst this conclusion We 
know nothing whatever of such external interference by a- 
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spirit, nor vronld it explain anytLjng; it is a mere axylutn 
iffiioraniia'. So far, so good. Bat the scientist does not 
stop here ; lie goes on to deny final canses altogether, oven 
in the organic Tvorld. This brings him face to faco n-ilh 
the above*mentioned absnrd consequences against T\'hich 
the theory of design again directs its attacks. So vro aro 
driven around in an endless circle. 

As far as I can see, Ihoro is bnt ono tray of escape from 
this labyrinth. Wo must abandon tho assnmption that 
imturo consists of dead matter and accept tho ontological 
theory of parallelism established above (pp. SO fT.). The 
inner u-orld, the -world of will, is coextonsivo with tho 
physical world. Then we may say : Strictly speaking, 
only physical cansality prevails in tho physical world, 
while finality universally coexists with it in tho concomi- 
tant inner world. Tho mechanical philosophy of nature is 
right ; All natural processes, even vital processes, may ho 
explained purely physically; there is no interference hy 
an intelligent cause. But Spinoza is also right : All physi. 
cal processes point to concomitant inner processes and are 
teleologically related. And so we may assign a teleologi. 
cal character to phy.sical processes in relation to the inner 
life of which they are tho mnnifest.stions. Take on exam, 
pie. Tho physicist explains the working of a pipe-organ 
in a purely mechanical way. Here you have pipes arranged 
in such and such a w.ay, there you have compressed air. 
When this p.arlicular valve is opened, the air rushes into 
the pipe and canscs the column of air in it to vibrato in a 
particnlnr manner. And then the physiologist comes 
along and gives a similar oxplan.stion of the organist. 
Hero we have a pecnliarly<irr.anged brain and nervons sys. 
tern into which certain slimnli passing from tho sheet of 
music and the keyboard enter throngh the eye. Thc«o 
act as purely physical causes and discharge rcactionaTv* 
movements so that tho fingers press tho keys in a particu- 
lar onler. Tlmt is the phy.sical side of the process. There 
is, howevir, another aspect to it: visual and auditory son- 
jsstions exist, and the notes and the melody arouse feelings 
o: pleasure. The members of the litter series hare an 
inner, teleological connection. And this inner side is really 
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the essential element, of t^hich the process in the nervous 
system of the organist la hut an external manifestation 
We simplify our language and call these physical states, 
which express inner states, purposive actions, such as play 
log on the organ and writing music, making nets and catch 
mg fish So we come to assign teleological activity to 
organic life in general, not in the sense that the organism 
is jointed together by a thinking being external to it, but 
because it is the mauifestatioa of an inner life unfolding 
itself with inner necessity The phenomenal purposive 
impulse of the body is the reflection of the real purposive 
impulse of an inner life * 

Assuming the validity of our ontological argument, we 
shall go on and say This is not an accidental and isolated 
fact, but absolutely universal Not merely a few move 
meats in nature, the so called voluntary movements of am 
mals, but all movements are accompanied by inner pro 
cesses which are like those experienced in ourselves 
Will, we felt oursblves impelled to say with Schopenhauer, 
IS that which appears in all physical processes, in the vital 
processes of animals and plants, as well as in the move 
ments of inorganic bodies, not a will, like our will, enlight^ 
ened by ideas, hut none the less will in the broadest 
acceptation of the term, embracing under it blind impulse 
and striving devoid of ideas If this view is tenable, then 
all natural processes, in bo far as they are .manifestations 
of will, will have to possess the characteristic of the will, 
purposive impulse And in so far as the will units ^f a 
lower order are comprehended into a higher and finally 
into a highest and ultimate will unity, universal nature will 
have to be regarded as the phenomenon of a unified sys- 
tem of ends Then all ends will meet in the life of God , 
in him each element of reality will be a necessity of 


* Spinoza has not the heart to deduce this consequence from parallelism 
he IS too much absorbed in h a opposition to the teleology of design But 
Leibniz who looLs at things more impartiallr consistently draws the con 
elusion Les Smes agissent selon les lou des causes finales par appetU 
tions fins et moyens Les corps agissent selon les causes efficientes ou 
des mouTements £t les deux r^gnes eelui des causes efficientes et celni 
des causes finales aont harmonlquea entre eux — MonadoloQy § '"9 
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tboQglit, bis self rcfllizAtion or ostolccbj \nl] bo tbe 
grontid and (ho end of all tluii{^ 

Of course, wo must immediately add “We cannot com- 
plete the tbougbt, we cannot conceirc tbo inner side of 
the whole of reality Its oxlernnl side ih the immcdmle 
object of our knowledge Tor that reason tbe causal con- 
ception predominates in onr science Tbo teleological in- 
terpretation 19 bardly moro than a postulate or uncertain 
possibility "Wo can calculate tbo motions of the planet’*, 
but the car cannot apprehend the harmony of the spheres 
The attempt to nuderataud the order of nature from its 
meaning simply makes ns conscions of our iimbiblv to 
penetrate through phenomena to their nicanitig llonco 
natural acicnco 19 right for confining itself to tlie punl^ 
causal Tion But it is in tbo wrong for charging the failure 
of a teleological explanation of nature, not to the subject, 
but to tlio objects, and for not sajmg Tbo purpose of 
nature transcends our knowledge, instead of There is no 
purpose or meaning in nature ^ 

lu ono of the essays mentioned above, K t Baer de- 
clares that tbo nalnral scientist invanablv lias three ques- 
tions to answer Bhatorhon^ By what means’ Bhere- 
foro or to what cud? I (or inj part do not blame the 
scientist as such for ignoring tbo last question and for be- 
hcriDg lint bts (ask is limited to tho desi.npttoti of the 
facts and the explanation of llicir causal connotlion But 
us ajjuman being ho will moviLablr raise tho 1 vst question 
To what end ’ Bo find the idea of the tchrrrfore or t > icf tt 
mef expressed in onr onn Ims and wo cannot avul jr» 
jocling it into tin naluix surrounding us Bionliodi art 
inllv reads a tcleolo„ital connection into the vital | ro 
cesses. Ko one riervf\ regards all processes in nnitisl 
life as equallr n al and equally important links of a ransil 
chain, but oraphasires certain parbs around which a-s tl < 
purposive impulse the otl ers are pro iped it s^ct 

passes through a senes of sta,,es of devrloj ment, it oxi-Ih 
ns an ovum, as a caterpillar as a cbrvcibs an 1 as a 1 ntt r 
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the essential element, of ^rhieh the process in the nervous 
system of the organist is bat an external manifestation 
We simplify our language and call these physical states, 
which express inner states, purposive actions, such as play- 
mg on the organ and writing mnsic, mahing nets and catch 
mg fish So we come to assign teleological activity to 
organic life in general, not in the sense that the organism 
is jointed together by a thinking being external to it, but 
because it is the manifestation of an inner life unfolding 
itself ivith inner necessity The phenomenal purposive 
impulse of the body is the reflection of the real purposive 
impulse of an inner life * 

Assuming the validity of our ontological argument, we 
shall go on and. say This is not an accidental and isolated 
fact, but absolutely universal Not merely a few move 
meuts in nature, the so called voluntary movements of am 
mals, but all movements are accompanied by inner pro 
cesses which are like those experienced in ourselves 
"Will, we felt ourgfelves impelled to say with Schopenhauer, 
is that which appears in all physical processes, in the vital 
processes of animals and plants, as well as m the move 
ments of inorganic bodies , not a wil], like our will, enlight 
ened by ideas, but none the less will m the broadest 
acceptation of the term, embracing under it blind impulse 
and striving devoid of ideas If this view is tenable, then 
all natural processes, in so far as they are manifestations 
of will will have to possess the characteristic of the will, 
purposive impulse And in so far as the will units ^f a 
lower order are comprehended into a higher and finally 
into a highest and ultimate will unity, universal nature will 
have to be regaided as the phenomenon of a unified syS' 
tern of ends Then all ends will meet in the life of God , 
in him each element of reality will be a necessity of 


* SpiQOza has nat the heart to deduce this coosequence from parallelism 
be is too much absorbed in his opposittoa to the teleology of design But 
Leibniz who looLs at things more impartially consistently draws the con 
elusion Les £mes ag ssent seloD les loiz des causes finales par appeti 
tions fins et moyens I es corps agissent selon les causes eScientes ou 
des mouTements Bt les deux rdgnes celui des causes efficientea et eelui 
des causes finales eont harmonlqnes estre eux —Bona^logj §79 
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thought; his self-realization or entelechy will be the 
ground and the end of all things. 

Of course, ■we must immediately add : "We cannot com- 
plete the thought, we cannot conceive the inner side of 
the rrhole of reality. Its external side is the immediate 
object of our knowledge. For that reason the cansal con- 
ception predominates in onr science. The teleological in- 
terpretation is hardly more than a postulate or uncertain 
possibility. We can calculate the motions of the planets, 
but tbe ear cannot apprehend the harmony of the spheres. 
The attempt to understand the order of nature from its 
meaning simply makes us conscious of our inability to 
penetrate through phenomena to their meaning. Hence 
natural science is right for conhning itself to the purely 
cansal view. But it is in the wrong for charging the failure 
of a teleological explanation of nature, not to the subject, 
but to the objects; and for not saying: The purpose of 
nature transcends our knowledge; instead of : There is no 
purpose or meaning in nature. ^ 

In one of the essays mentioned above, K. v. Baer de- 
clares that the natural scientist invariably has three ques- 
tions to answer : What or how ? By what means ? Where, 
fore or to what end? I for my part do not blame the 
scientist as such for ignoring the last question and for be- 
lieving that his task is limited to tbe description of the 
facts and the explanation of their causal connection. But 
as a Jmman being he irill inevitably raise the last question ; 
To what end? We find the idea of the wherefore or (o xchat 
end expressed in our own lives and we cannot avoid pro- 
jecting it into the nature surrounding ns. Everybody act- 
ually reads a teleological connection into the vital pro- 
cesses. Ko one merely regards all processes in animal 
life as equally real and equally important links of a causal 
chain, but emphasizes certain parts around which as the 
purposive impulse the others are grouped. An insect 
passes through a scries of stages of development; it exists 
AS an ovum, as a caterpill.ar, ns a chrysalis, and as a butter- 
fly, and then the cycle begins anew in the ovum. Wo say 
the life of the butterfly is the climax of this development; 
the other forms of existence are its preliminary stages or 
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the essential element, of i^liicb the process in the nervous 
Bjstem of the organist is but an external manifestation 
We simplify our language and call these physical states, 
■which express inner states, purposive actions, such as play 
ing on the organ and writing music, making nets and catch 
mg fish So we come to assign teleological activity to 
organic life in general, not in the sense that the organism 
IS jointed together by a thinking being external to it, but 
because it is the manifestation of an inner life unfolding 
itself with inner necessity The phenomenal purposive 
impulse of the body is the reflection of the real purposive 
impulse of an inner life * 

Assuming the ■validity of our ontological argument, we 
shall go on and say This is not an accidental and isolated 
fact, but absolutely universal Not merely a fe^w move- 
ments in nature, the so called voluntary movements of am 
mals, but all movements are accompanied by inner pro 
cesses which are like those experienced in ourselves 
Will, we felt ourselves impelled to say with Schopenhauer, 
IS that which appears lu all physical processes, in the vital 
processes of animals and plants, as well as in the move 
ments of inorgamo bodies , not a will, like our will, enlight- 
ened by ideas, but none tbe less will in the broadest 
acceptation of the term, embracing under it blind impulse 
and striving devoid of ideas If this view is tenable, then 
all natural processes, in so far as they are .manifestations 
of will, will have to possess Iho characteristic of the will, 
purposive impulse And in so far as the will units ^f a 
lower order are comprehended into a higher and finally 
into a highest and ultimate will unity, universal nature will 
have to be regaided as the phenomenon of a unified sys- 
tem of ends Then all ends ■will meet in the bfe of God, 
in him each element of reality will he a necessity of 


* Spinoza has not tbe heart to dednce thu conseq^uence from parallehsm 
he is too much absorbed mbs opposition to tbe teleologf of design But 
Leibuiz who looIxS at things more impartlallr cons atentlf draws tbe can 
elusion Lea dmes agissent seloa les loiz dea causes Gnaka par appeti 
tions fina et moyeos Lea corps agissent selon les causes efficientes ou 
dea mouvemeats Et les deux iSgnes eelui des causes efficientes et celut 
dea causes Guales sont bsrmoaiqaes entre eox — Monadclo^y § 79 
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thouglit; Ilia self-realization or entelecby -will be the 
ground and the end of all things. 

Of conrse, ttb must immediately add : cannot com- 

plete the thought, we cannot conceive the inner side of 
the whole of reality. Its external side is the immediate 
object of our knowledge. For that reason the causal con- 
ception predominates in our science. The teleological in- 
terpretation is hardly more than a postulate or uncertain 
possibility. We can calculate the motions of the planets, 
but the ear cannot apprehend the harmony of the spheres. 
The attempt to understand the order of nature from its 
meaning simply makes us conscious of our inability to 
penetrate through phenomena to their meaning. Hence 
natural science is right for condning itself to the purely 
causal view. But it is in the wrong for charging the failure 
of a teleological explanation of nature, not to the subject, 
but to the objects; and for not saying; The purpose of 
nature transcends our knowledge ; instead of : There is no 
V purpose or meaning in nature. •’ 

In one of the essays mentioned above, K. v. Baer de- 
clares that the nataral ecientist invariably has three ques- 
tions to answer; What or how? By what means? Where, 
fore or to what end? I for my part do not blame the 
scientist as such for ignoring the last question and for be- 
lieving that his task is limited to the description of the 
facts and the explanation of their causal connection. But 
as a^inman being he will inevitably raise the last question : 
To what end ? We find the idea of the wJitrcfore or to what 
end expressed in our own lives and we cannot avoid pro- 
jecting it into the nature surronodlng us. Everybody act- 
ually reads a teleological connection into the vital pio- 
cesses. No one merely regards all processes in animal 
life as equally real and equally important links of a causal 
chain, hut emphasizes certain parts around which as the 
purposive impulse the others are grouped. An insect 
passes through a series of stages of development; it exists 
ns an ovum, as a caterpillar, ns a chrysalis, and as a butter- 
fly, and then the cycle begins anew in the ovum. We say 
the life of the butterfly is the climax of this development; 
the other forms of existence are its preliminary stages or 
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necessary precomlitiona We should IiLe’vs'lse distinguish 
a climax or goal m the evolution of a planetary or solar 
system if we had a comprehensive view of the whole But, 
of course, we cannot proie it The different phases of in- 
sect life are all equally real, and the butterfly is as much 
the condition of the origin of the egg, as the egg, of the 
butterfly 'Wiioever regards the ovum or the caterpillar 
as more beautiful and important than the butterfly cannot 
be contradicted And even if some one were to assert that 
the little heap of dung which an animal produces in the 
course of its life and finally augments with its decomposing 
corpse 19 the real aim of life, he could lot be refuted 
Perhaps a man who has grown rich on the guano trade 
would not find such a view so very absurd Tor the no 
tion IS indeed very common that the tiees of the primeval 
world have grown in order to supply us with fuel The 
case IS not different with an individnal or natural hfe 
Whoever regards the stimulation of the palate or other 
sensuous pleasures as the highest content of life cannot be 
refuted And if a man should happen to have no feeling 
whatever for the distinctions of value between the differ- 
ent modes of hfe, if they all struck him as equally impor- 
tant or equally unimportant, no line of reasoning could 
create such a feeling m him Here we are not dealing with 
objective knowledge tvfiuenced by our subjective fedtngs xce 
accentuate certain elements A man entirely devoid of voli- 
tion and feeling, having no appreciation of these things, a 
man consisting of pure intellect, would never reach a teleo- 
logical view, or be able to appreciate one Tor him, one 
thing would be as important or as unimportant as the 
next, or rather not important or unimportant at all, but 
simply an existing^ fact All predicates expressing rela- 
tions of value would be wholly unintelligible to him 

In a certain sense, the natural scientist transforms him- 
self into such an abstract, pure intellect, and he must do 
it in order to fulfil his mission, which is to explain the ob 
jective causal relations of things Only, he must not think 
that what constitutes the perfection of the natural scien- 
tist as such — that is, freedom from inclinations and aver- 
sions — also constitutes the perfection of man as such It 
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IS absolutely cbaractenstic of man to feel and appreciate 
distinctions of value, to distiugnisb and feel the good and 
the bad, the beautiful and the ngly, the subhme and the 
insignificant The loss of this faculty would be eqnivalent 
to the loss of personality itself A human being is not 
mere abstract understanding 

This ffisthetico teleological conception of reality finds 
its true expression in art and poetry Its real function 
consists in showing and making intelligible the meaning of 
a natural being or a mental evolnhon, by pointing out and 
emphasizing certain features Iteligion is also concerned 
with the interpretation of the value of reality, and is there 
fore most intimately connected with art and poetry , as is 
universallv proved by anthropology Artistic religious in 
terpretation and scientific explanation consequently form 
an antithesis but do not exclude each other The latter 
appeals to the understanding, it strives to reduce the 
world to general coucepts and forronlT), without regard to 
subjective distinctions of value The fortoer, on the other 
hand, appeals to the will, to the feelings, it aims to evalii 
ate not onlj the facts of human life but of universal exist- 
ence , it strives to reveal the aims and ideals which, as 
standards, guide our judgments of worth, and, as motives, 
govern the will and fill the heart with joy This difference 
of function does not render the two conceptions hostile to 
each other, but invites them peacefully to snpplement each 
other On tins point we agree with the remarks of A 
Lange m the last chapter of bis History of Matenahsm con 
corning what is allowable and inevitable in the idealization 
of reality Ho does not mean that it is advisable or per- 
missible to delude one's self and to falsify reality, as it 
were The faculty of not seeing what exists and of seeing 
what does not exist, though it may he common, especiallv 
among politicians and lawgivers both of State and Church, 
can certnnly not he reckoned among human perfections. 
But vet it is.inevitahle that a roan who has a heart as well 
as a head should select certain elements of realitj and 
evaluate them, and furtherrooro that he should regard what 
he chooses as the essential and truly real element Tins 
happens when we try to understand a person , the heart 
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tolls us what Le is in reality and in lus true nature 
do the same in tlio case of a nation , in fact iro do it all 
tbo time IVe idealize things in so far as our love selects 
the features by whicb vfo determine their essence And 
then tins essence or the inner form, to use Aristotle’s 
irords, appears to ua Loth as the ©ad and the monag canse 
of their origin and activity, it mores, however, by exciting 
desire (/ctyet coa epa/ieroy) 

8 Fon^etam and World soul 

We now return to the question raised above Is all 
striving and willing, as it confronts us in the thousand 
diverse forms of existence, finally combined into the unity 
of one being and udl? Does a unity of inner life, in whose 
self-movement and self realization all individual life and 
striving 18 included, correspond to the unity of the physi 
cal world in QDiversal reciprocal action? The affirmation 
of this question gives us the conception of the nniieise 
called Jdealisltc Pantheism Let me state its fundamental 
features m a few formulm 

1 Eeality is a unity The individnal objects do not 
possess absolute independence, their reality and essence 
18 contained in the All One, lu the ens leahssimwm et per/ec- 
ttssimum, of nhicli they are the more or less independent 
members Or, in Spinoza’s proposition Eeality is one 
substance, objects are modifications of its essence posited 
in it 

2 The essence of the All One reveals itself to us, in so 
far as it reveals itself at all, m the two aspects of existence, 
m nature and history In Spinoza’s proposition The sub- 
stance 13 developed and conceived under two attributes, 
ectension and consciousness This proposition is then modi- 
fied by epistemological reflections to mean that the mental 
world IS the true reality, the corporeal world, however, its 
phenomenon and representation m our sensibility 

3 The universal reciprocal action m the corporeal 
world IS the manifestation of the inner, (esthetico tdedlogicaH 
necessity, with which the All One unfolds its essence in a 
variety of harmonions modifications, in a cosmos of con 
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Crete idea^ (monads, enielccbies). This inner ncccssitj* is 
at the same time absolnto freedom or self-realization. As 
Spinoza says: Stibstanco is caiwa orcaitsa fj6era/ it un- 
folds its^essence vrith inner (logico-matliDmatical)necessih. 

Is there any foundation for this view? After what has 
gone before, I cannot bo expected to establish it by proofs 
that bind the understanding. All that can bo done is to 
show that whoever attentively and candidly' inquires into 
the meaning of things and impartially observes reality, 
finally accepts such thoughts. • 

I call to mind the starting-points of the reflections in- 
dicated in the preceding sections. I remind the reader of 
the unity of the physical world with its universal interac- 
tion and universal uniformity ; of the spontaueous harmony 
of all the parts ; there is no necessity in nature. Further- 
more, let him remember that reality as a whole is free from 
external compulsion ; its motion can bo explained only ns 
spantancous movement proceeding from uithin; there is 
no force outside of reality by means of which this motion 
could bo imparted by impact I again mention the dual 
form in wlii'ch reality confronts us at the point at which it 
is most clearly revealed to us, in our own nature, as body 
and soul ; a fact which leads us to presume that coTqioreaU 
ity universally point.s to a concomitant inner life. Finally, 
I call to mind the “purposive impulse’* which meets us in 
the little fragments of cxistonco of which wo Lave some- 
thing more than a mere astronomical knowledge. "Wo are 
not doing violence to the facts when wo interpret thorn 
alter the manner of spocnlalive philosophy, which in this 
respect simply follows in the footsteps of popular opinion. 
The fivolutioa ol tlio earth strives after Urn realization of 
life, life after consciousness, consciousness after mind : the 
evolution of mind is the central purpose of earthly oxist- 
GDco. Hcnco, if tho conclusion from the pari to tho wholo 
is valid, tho highest mental life is tho central purpose of 
all reality. Should any one, however, object to tho prop- 
osition and say; As far as wo can see, mental lifo is the 
highest aim and the permanent goo<l not even upon our 
earth ; nay, it can be leganlcd only as a slight incident 
which wdll soon vanish, for the disappearance of life and 
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TQind IS tlie inevitable result of the earth’s cosmical posi 
tion, — that would not disconcert us If it is so, we should 
saj Plants too, wither and die, while the elements of 
which they consist remain, jet that does not hinder ns 
from regarding life and bloom as the purpose of the plant 
So, too, the eiith may at some time wither away and die, 
but none the less life, mental life, was the goal of its de 
velopment And even if it does come to an end, it is not 
lost Beality is not annihilated by becoming a thing of 
the past The past remains an eternal constituent of real- 
ity, and the present moment does not comprise the whole 
of reality Besides, what do we know of the fate of the 
earth and the solar system^ They may be drawn into 
laiger spheres and destined for a greater future than our 
cosmical physicists dream of now If there is no original 
state of existence, but only an ultimate point for our in 
quiries, the same most likely holds of the final state The 
limit of our wits is not the limit of existence The day fly 
may think when the sun sets and its life ends with the 
coming of night Now it is all over, the light is extiu 
guished forever and the whole world is sinking into dark- 
ness and death Man, who has seen so many suns rise 
and set, ought to have learned enough to believe that the 
infinite contains possibilities and issues that are hidden 
from him 

May we now gather all these reflections into a single 
thought and say TVbat we see in our owm lives on the 
small scale, what we seem to recognize also in the life of 
the earth, is true of the world at laige? Are its aim and 
being contained m a universal life, in an eternal spiritual 
life, the fulness of which far surpasses our notions of it, 
*bu‘t oi w'nose essence we get a glimpse in our own spiritual 
natures? 

I believe that we may make such statements and that 
we may add There is no view which explains existence 
more simply and clearly Moreover, this view is the only 
one^which explains the fact for which every philosopher 
has been trying to find a place in reality, the fact of life , 
it 13 thj only one which harmonizes soul life with the rest 
of the world, and for the first time makes its origin and 
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existence conceivable In atomistic ninterialism mental 
life appears as a strange anomalj', we cannot brush it 
aside, its existence is an indispatable fact, and jet it is a 
stumbling blocb to the tbeoij, if it were not for it, what 
an easy matter the explanation of the nTiiverfae would be • 
As it IS, an unwelcome remainder is left over, and many 
are frank enough to confess with Du Bois-Eejmond that 
soul, consciousness, and mmd are in their conception of 
the universe an “absolute world nddle” In our new, 
however, mmd may feel at home in the world , it may re- 
gard itself as flesh of its flesh and bone of its bone I do 
not believe that a stronger argument can be offered against 
the truth of a conception of the tiorld than the fact that it 
is compelled to give up the explanation of mmd as an ab- 
solute nddle And, on the other hind, I hardly know 
what argument could convince the hnman mmd of the 
truth of a theory more than one in which it can, as it were, 
feel at home in the world 

That this view is indeed more plausible than any other 
IS shown by the fact that all thinkers, with the exception 
of a few phtlosophtziiig physicists, are remarkably unanx 
mous in regarding it as the fioil exphnntioo of the unt 
verse In the East as in the West, in ancient as well as in 
modern times, the thoughts of the freest and profoundest 
have converged towards this point The meditations of 
the great ciiilized nations of the East came to rest in an 
idealistic pantheism The Greek mmd also found its 
world formula m a similar line of thought, in the Platomc- 
Aristoteliau philosophy Reality is a unity, an absolute 
unity of everything spintunl and good The thought of 
the middle ages also gravitates towards our conception , 
we might almost say, against their will "Wherever mod 
orn philosophy finds its freest and boldest expression, it 
invariably returns to this view Bruno and Spinoza are 
dnien to it by modem cosmological and scientific reflec 
tious, ■speculative philosophy by its new mode of couceiv 
mg historical life Existence is a unified spiritual life, the 
visible part of which is the evolntioa of psychical life, and 
particularly of earthlv hninan life 

During the ascendeuer of speculative philosophy, this 
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theory, in which the worM was supposed to hare become 
conscious of itself and to hare conceived itself as spirit 
was regarded as absolute truth There was no doubt in 
the minds of its adherents that it was destined to be ac- 
cepted as universal truth It was called the secret rebgion 
of the cultured classes, and its followers were convinced 
that it would gradually penetrate into such civcles as were 
as yet unable to grasp truth except m concrete images 
But it happened otherwise Aa far as theie can be any 
question of a philosophical world new among the cultured 
(most of them get along without any), it is more apt to be 
found along the hues of natural scientific materialism or 
of an epistemological scepticism The physical view of 
things has dislodged the poetical-speculative reflection 
The notion of an inner universal life is, for the most part, 
wholly foreign to our natural scientists The idea of a 
norldsoul, of a spiritual universe, a muncftts xntdhgtbUis, 
seems to them to be as childish a dieam as that of anthro- 
pomorphic gods They do not need the hypothesis, they 
can explain the world by means of atoms and physical 
foices, excepting, perhaps, that small remainder the states 
of consciousness in the brain of living beings Science, it 
IS said, baa entered upon its penod of manhood , it no 
longer allows itself to ludulge in tho hildish play of such 
fantastical speculations Let him who has a craving for 
them apply to the philosophical stragglers And the edu 
cated classes, intimidated by the self assurance of natural 
science, are ashamed to profess views that do not bear its 
stamp 

I am far from wishing to force my notions upon tho 
reluctant by means of arguments I look upon such an 
enterprise as hopeless, or rather, as absolutely impossible 
If any ond desires to stop at the astronomical physical 
view of the tvorld, we cannot dislodge him He can say 
This 18 what we know, beyond it we know nothing Stales 
of consciousness ore isolated phenomena incidental to liv- 
ing beings Whether any further cosmic importance is to 
be attributed to them, we cannot know With metaphysi- 
cal hypotheses, however, I shall lm\e nothing to do Tho 
person speaking thus cannot be assailed Ho lays himself 
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open to attack, liovrever, as soon as lie goes further and 
declares That of ■which ■we have no kno^wledge does not 
exist , all that can be said of the nniverse is what astron* 
omy and physics teach of it 

The best way, perhaps, of meeting such a negative dog 
znatism is to ask questions As Home remarked and Soc> 
rates perceived before him, the questioner invariably has 
an advantage over those making positive assertions con- 
cerning sucb subjects So you know all about the world, 
do you ^ we shall ask It is a great collection of atoms, 
there is no such thing as sonl and spirit, except in the few 
brains which the earth and perhaps some other planet oc- 
casionally produces? On what is this knowledge of yours 
based’ Upon the fact that you have never seen a uorld- 
sonl or anything like it? But have yon ever seen the soul 
of an animal or of a man’ And yet you believe in its 
existence "Why’ Because you happen to see brain and 
nerves? Very well And would you, then, believe in a 
world soul if we were to show yon the brain and the nerves 
of the ■world ? But if the world had a brain, it would pre- 
sumably have to have eyes too, aud ears and legs and 
wings or fins, and a spinal column and a heart and a stom- 
ach’ Hence, if all tbes*’ ^^ings were shown to you, if the 
world had the form of an immense bird or whale or ele 
phant, if it masticatedand digested food like other animals, 
then you too would believe there must be a soul in that’* 
"What a wonderful being that would be ' Perhaps it 
would be easy to con-nnce a biologist that if there is a 
world soul, it did well not to assume such a form To be 
sure, an animal needs all these things , it needs legs for 
support and motion, and a stomach and teeth for the di- 
gestion of its food, and eyes for the detection of v 'y, and 
a central nervous system for the adaptation of lu move- 


* Before the catoral scientist can concede the existence of a world 
soul EAjs Ba Bois Kejmond ho most demand that there be shown to 
him Eoinewhere in the world a collection of ganglionic cells and nerve fibres 
corTe«pon<iujg to the mental capacity of anch a soul imbedded in nea 
roglia nourished by warm artenal blood under the proper pressure and 
equipped with suitable •'en«oi7 nerves and organs [Greruen detAatvr- 
irktnnrns p 60 ) 
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msnts to tli6 external -world But tlie universe lias no use 
for them It needs nothing to support and move it, nor 
does it need an appaiatus for metabolic change, nor eyes, 
nor ears — for outside of it there is nothing to see and hear 
— and hence, what could it do mth a biain and nerves ’ Or 
ought it, nevei theless, to have equipped itself in such a 
manner, simply in order to assure a thorough going, seep 
tieal nineteenth century scientist that the limitations of the 
universe are not identical with those of a Laplacian mind’ 
Or would ourP)rrhonic scientist allow us to presup 
pose such a unified inner life, if, instead of being an im 
mense animal, the universe had assumed the shape of a 
large united body, say of a sphere ’ Would our view ap 
pear less objectiouable to him if tbe universe foimed a 
continuous whole, instead of a system of bodies seatteieil 
through immeasurable space ? Is this evident lack of uuity 
an obstacle? Well, what gives an animal body its unity’ 
The contiguity of all its parts? Evidently not that, but 
the functional unity of all its parts Do the molecules 
which makeup the brain of an animal come in coutict 
with each other? Perhaps they are separated by spaces 
which are larger than their diameters If the atoms are 
conceived aa unexteaded centres of force, then the spaces 
between them are infinitely great when compared uith 
their diameters The absence of contiguity, theiefore, is 
no obstacle to unity Whether the parts are separated by 
millionths ol millimeters or by millions of miles is imma- 
terial, as long as they constitute a unity of motion And 
aa far as we can see, that is absolutely true of planets Or 
IS the motion too simple and uniform’ Can only such 
complicated systems of motion as animal bodies be re 
gardod as having life and soul ? Fechner answers {Ideen zu 
einer b>chjpfungsgeJichichie,Tp IOC) "Honover complicated 
our brains may be, and however much ue may feel inclined 
to attach to such a complexity the highest mental proper 
ties the world IS unspeakably more complex since it is a 
complication of all the complications cout uued in it the 
bram among them V> hr not, therefore, attach still higher 
mental properties to this greater complexity’ The form 
and structure of the heavens seeiu simple only when no 
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consider tbe largo masses and not tbeir details and concat> 
euatiou The Leayenly bodies are not crude bomogeneous 
lumps , and tbe most diverse and complicated relations of 
light and gravity obtain between them That, boweaer, 
tbe plurality in the world is also grouped, comprebended, 
and organized into unity does not contradict tbe thought 
that it IS also comprebended into a corresponding mental 
unity, but is in harmony with tbe same ” 

Indeed, what binders us from nowing a planet as a 
ganglionic cell m tbe world brain’ Is it too big’ But 
wb} should not the world brain form larger cells than an 
animal brain ’ Or is it not composed of tbe right mate- 
rials’ TJie ‘■ame substances are found in it, carbon, oij- 
geu, nitrogen, iron, pbospborus, and many others besides 
And these act and react on each otboi m a thousand ditTer 
eut wajs, lUst as they do m tbe ganglion, no doubt Jvay, 
who Inows Low great and evident tbe simiJanty would ap- 
pear to us if only we were able to magnify the ganglion suf- 
ficient!} to recognize its structure and to observe the thou 
sand forms of movomeut in its interior? Xagelt suggests 
such a thought in the treatise on the limits of natural- 
scientific knowledge, mentioned before, in which be con 
stautly and strongly emphasizes tbe empirical limitation 
of our knowledge in regard to the infinite, the infinitely 
great as well as the infinitely small *‘ There is no limit to 
divisibility "We must also infer from the analogy of our 
entire experience that tbe combioation of separate ludivid- 
ual parts contuiaes down to tbe infinitely smallest parts 
Similarly, we are obliged to presuppose an endless com- 
bination of matter luto ever 1 irger individual groups The 
heavenly bodies are tbe molecules which combiue into 
groups of lower and higher orders, and our entire system 
of fixed stars i& but a molecular gioup in an mfimtely 
larger whole, w hicb we must conceive not only as a s} s 
tematic organism, but also as a small part of a still greater 
whole ’ * 

The physicist will exclaim "What idle fancies these 
arel IVell, they do not profess to be much more But 


' Meehanwh TJ eorteder AMimmu ) p 5"C 
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faucy, too, lias its riglits aud its mission, if it were only to 
remind the understanding of its limitations That would 
not be a superfluous task lu an age in which science is so 
inclined to rest satisfied with the finite Let scientific in- 
vestigation quietly pursue its journey, regardless of aueli 
fancies But let it not claim that there is nothing in the 
world except what ourphysiologists and cosmologists know 
of it There may be a thousand things in heaven aud 
earth, as little dieamt of in oui philosophy as in the days 
of Hamlet , nay, peihaps less dieamt of now than then 
Indeed, our age believes that it has almost entirely done 
away ith dreaming With tue exception of a little super 
stition here and there, the nhole uorld is enlightened 
Everybody believes in physics and atoms aud a few world- 
riddles, but beyond that no one troubles himself about 
things 

Natural science might learn a lesson from its own his- 
tory What wondeis have been discovered during the last 
few centuiies, on eaith by the microscope, in the heavens 
by the telescope! Had the medi'Bval physicist been told 
what every school book nowadays contains about the sys- 
tems of the milky u ay and cosmic evolution, about the 
structure of the eye and the motion of light, he uould have 
seen nothing in this but the dteams of an exalted fancy 
Suppose we should come into the possession of similar aids 
for acquiring a knowledge of the inner woild, oi suppose 
we were eadoued with the gift of reading the soul, who 
knows but that nouclerful discoveries would be made in 
this sphere also ? Is it the corporeal alone that has new 
and newer wonders to unfold? Or if our eye were opened 
to see the iimer world, would it not reveal to us a still 
ti&her content, a gieatei' nicety of articulation, and still 
nron? cwmpiwicirs'iitf 

To be sure, we do not possess such gifts Aided by 
analogy we attempt to guess at the psychical meaning of 
bodies and corporeal forms by laboriously spelling it out, 
as it nere Only in the Iiniuau world do ne acquire some 
aktil in this art, of the subhuman world ne get a faint 
glimpse at least, of tho auprahumau world, however, ne 
know nothing whatever Oar knowledge does not transcend 
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our experience : to underslaud God ^^onld mean to be God. 
But it does not seem wise to say, because our eye does not 
reach that point, there is nothing theie. Dogmatic nega« 
tion is no less presumptuous than positive dogmatism. It 
is meet for man to bow in reveience before the infinite 
and unfathomable, the source and end of all life and being. 

Ruckert, the thoughtful and piofonnd interpreter of 
nature and of life, espiesseS this feeling of devout rever. 
ence for the great mjsteiy of being in tbe following lines : 

Ein Vorliang Lingt ■lorm Heiligtume, 

Gestickt ant bunteo Biidcm 

Von Tier end Pfl.nnze, Stem und Slume, 

Die Gottes Grosse schildcm. 

Die Andicht knicet anzubeten 
Vor (licseu reichco Falten. 

Em Liclitstralil luoter den Tnpeteu 
VetkUret die Gestalten. 

Ich ncige mich zum ticfstea Saume 
Und kdss tho nur mit Bebeti, 

ilcr fulls nicbteia im kulmsten Traame, 

Don Vorhaog wegzubeben * 

The relation, houeter, of the individual mind to the 
universal mind must be conceived as somewhat similar to 
the relation between tbe different factors of an individual 
mind and that mind itself. The separate feelings, striv- 
ings, and thoughts are inserted into a greater combination. 
In the same way we are to regard the entire soul-life as 
inserted into the all-embracing combination of God’s life, 
inserted perhaps into a long chain of intermediate links. 
This would not deprive it of its relative independence. 
Tbe particular impulse or feeling, the particular thought- 
series or presentation-groups, have a certain independence 
in our soul-life, and yet belong to the uhole and act for 
the whole Similarly, au eutiie soul-life w'ould be insei'ted 
into a wider whole having a greater independence corre- 
sponding to its richer content. The organization of the 
corporeal world would be the expression of this relation in 
tbe phenomenal world. The organic cell is a relatively- 


* Collected Wotks, vi. p. 195 
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mdepeudeut member of a bojlj Omt is itself a depencleut 
autl at tbo same tune iU(lopcti(lcut jj'irl of the cartli*bo(lv, 
'nith ^^l]lcb it IS luscrtcil mio still larger combiuatious 
That ^>0 ba^o no immcdiato coustiousuess of ibis 
articulation of our psychical life with a larger combination 
proTcs Dotbiug ugniust its truth The whole sur\C}S the 
part, but the part does uot surio) the whole If a brain* 
cell bad a unified inner hfo and consciousness, it would 
not be immediately aware of the psychical life of man and 
its own relation to tbo same Similarly, our intuitive 
hnowledgo cannot grasp out relation to the higher forms 
of lifo above us Onr abstract knowledge, however, 
enables us to see that our psychical life is uot absolutely 
independent, but is contained in a larger system "^’e are 
in a measure able to comprehend its most immediate cu 
viroument, that is, the historical life ol a people Tt’e can 
also comprehend the connection between our corporeal life 
and snrronnding nature which fosters and supports it 
But wo cannot transform this nature into mind, and then 
conceive our soul life as contained in the psychical system, 
or, in Kant's phrascologi, we cannot articnlate ourselves ns 
noumena with the inner system of noumena, or mseii our- 
selves into the tiinrufta tnfcWi^itdis Here our knowledge 
has to content itself with schematic outlines 

Now as regards the objection that our view introdu es 
the false, the perverse, and the evil into the system of 
dmne life, let me simply state that no attempt at inter- 
preting reality has yet mastered this difficulty I shall 
come back to the question, meanwhile let me point out 
the fact that here too we might pattern our conception 
after our own inner life Error and false ideals are apt to 
possess us for a long time, until the soul succeeds in over 
coming and eradicating them, not, however, without our 
having grown in power and experience in consequence 
thereof "What would a thinker amount to if he had not 
stiffeied from the errois of Ins time ? Nay, it also happens 
that a personal conflict arises in an inner life between 
opposite tendencies and unpolses, a conflict between con- 
trary thoughts and feelings, without onr being able to 
reconcile the discord Is not the opposition between the 
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fiesli and the spirit one of the most nuiverbal and deepest 
experiences of the human race’ And so tvq may beheve 
that God s life is not TVithout inner conflicts, only that in 
his case all the contradictions and discords of reality are 
finally resolved into a great harmony, a harmony, to be 
sure, that no mortal ear has ever heard Finally, let me 
also say, the fact that we retain the past m memory gives 
us an idea of the permanent relation existing hetireeu the 
indiTidnal sonl and the umreisal spirit Jm7no}tahty in 
the sense of eteini^ is donbtless a necessary conception 
It is not conceivable that a psychical life should abso- 
lutely perish An event cannot become unreal by becom 
lUg a thing of the past If it were so, if the past were 
absolutely and in every sense unreal, as unreal as that 
which never was there would evidently be no reahty at 
all, for it canuot'exist in the present, which is an uuex 
tended point of time Now, what is my psychical life 
iihicU belongs to the past’ We say that it exists in 
memory and, as it were, contuiaes to participate in the 
further development, and thus it remains related to the 
present. If a similar relation obtained between the in 
dmdual life and the universal mind, it would mean that 
the individual life has permanent existence and activity 
even after death It would continue as a permanent ele 
ment in the dmne life and consciousness And nothing 
wonld hinder us from thinking that it also retains its rela 
tive independence and the unity of its consciousness with 
in the whole Pechcer develops such thoughts at length 
in the second volume of lus At'esfa as well as in his 
Buchlein tom Zeben nach dem Tode (3d ed 1887) I simply 
re^e^ ko ihess here 

9 The Belation. of the Pantheistic Kotion of God to Heligion 

The attempt has been made in the preceding section to 
determine the relation of the pantheistic view of the world 
to the natural-scientific conception 1 shall now consider 
its relation to rehgion pantheism compatible with re 
Iigion , I mean with the possession of an inner religious 
disposition not with any particular system of dogmatics or 
church doctrine ? 
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Before "we can answer the question we must come to 
some agreement concerning the nature of religion Hence, 
a word in reference to tins point Eoligion is not knowl- 
ec^e , we have a knowledge of religion, history of religion, 
and philosophy of religion, but thot is not lehgion Nor is 
religion action , there are acts in which religion expresses 
itself, acts of worship, but they are not religion The 
essence of religion consists in a peculiar disposition of the 
heart Two phases, two babituil emotions, aie dzstin 
gnisheil in it I call them humthty and trust, fear of God 
and trust in God 

JIumUity is the feeling of insignificance in the presence 
of the sublime, the feeling of finitude in the piesence of the 
infinite Man is placed m the midst of infinity, surrounded 
by it on aU sides and upheld by it The infinity of space 
and of objects spreads out around him, he but a vanishing 
point in it Similarly, endless time extends before him 
and behind him into an eteruitj hat is man bnt an ex- 
istent nothing in the immeasuiable All? And he has re 
ligion because he becomes conscious of his insignificance 
Animals have no religion because they do not rise to a 
consciousness of themselves and their relation to reality, 
they live without becoming wholly conscious of themselves 
In man the feeling of his can insignificance, nothingness, 
and transitoriness arises with his self consciousness and his 
consciousness of the world Emerging fiom darkness into 
the light of the sun, he lives a moment, subject to the 
thousand accidents of nature, and then death hurls him back 
again auto the uight of forgetfulness Such reflections occur 
again and again m everj religious fancy Nowhere is the 
thought expressed with so many variations or with such 
deep feeling as in the poetry of the Old Testament Nor is 
it wanting among the Greeks We find it often in Homer 
and the tragic poets Like the leaves of the forest, so are 
the generations of man 

This IS one phase of the religious temperament 
bchleieimacher calls U the feeling of absolute dependence 

Its other side is tiust, the assurance that the infinite is 
not merely the immense and the omnipotent, but also the 
^11 good, that I may acknowledge it and safely entrust to it 
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mrseU and all tlxat js near aud dear to me Herein con 
sists the real essence of religious faith Paith in religion 
does not mean Lnowledge that is less certain or merely 
conjectural, a sense imrliich we often use the term Helig 
ions faith is the immediate certainty of the heart that the 
real is derived from the good, that everything that happens 
IS meant for the hest, for my best This faith does not 
rest upon theoretical investigations and proofs, it does not 
spring from the understanding, bnt from the •will So the 
Apostle expresses it ** Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ,” hence a prac* 
tical trust that depends, not upon sight and knowledge, bnt 
upon hope and will 

■^Ve use the word in the same sense in other connections 
A mother has faith in her child Her sou pursues many 
a path and manj 'a false path , others lose confidence in 
him ; he will amount to nothing, they say. His mother, 
however, clings to the belief he will not he lost in the end 
She can give no reasons for her trust, she cannot prove it 
to the doubter, perchance because she has a deeper 
psychological insight into his nature , she believes not 
with the understanding, hut with the heart , her life hangs 
on her faith, and so she cannot give it up So, too, a man 
has faith in ius nation He sees much of which he does 
not approve, injustice and falsehood and hypocnsy, wan 
ton arrogance and coarse vulganly even among such as 
imagine themselves to be superior to the rabble Tet he 
does not lose hts faith , Uiat is not the true essence of my 
people, he says, but an excrescence really foreign to them 
At bottom they are really honest and sound, truthful and 
th&f Jri2} €ssi oS whai iS zseas aad oSessir^ He 
can prove it neither by statistics nor by history , he, too,* 
believes, not with the understanding, but with the heart, 
with his whole being and mil ^ ithout this faith he would 
despair of himself, of his work, of his hfe , he could not 
endure a life, himself the only honest soul among such re 
pulsive hypocrites * and so he believes in his country 

Heligious faith belongs to the same class It, too, has 
its root, not m the understanding, but in man's innermost 
essence and will Generally speaking, it consists ui the 
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trust tliat tlie reality of trliicli I am a part is good aud lua 
a rational meaning, wliich I may unravel , tliat tiie w orld 
and destiny are not a lot of Mind aud aimless accidents, 
but tbat they are determmed by an idea of the good, by 
God, the all real and all good being This trust first ap- 
pears in a crude form in the most primitive idol woisliip , 
it IS the trust that there aie powers of good in or beyond 
reality that are able to waid off the evil and to promote 
what is favorable and wholesome It assumes a more per 
feet form in the thei&tic belief held by great histoiical 
peoples , it IS the godtf, spintual and good beings, who hold 
the course of the world aud the fate of man in then hands 
and piotecfc the nght and good with an irresistible power 
This trust reaches its final form in the belief that there is 
an all-governing Providence without whose will nothing 
happens, by whose will everything that happens mahes for 
the good First of all, I have faith in my own life and its 
immediate surroundings, I believe that nothing can befall 
me that is not meant for the best, that misfortune and 
sorrow are not intended to destroy me, but are destined 
to carry me safely thiougb the school of chastisement and 
probation This faith necessarily comes to embrace wider 
circles My country, too, eipenences both good and bad 
fortune , but here, also, says faith, want and defeat are not 
intended as evils, but as blessings It is only by misfor- 
tune that all the virtues and powers of a nation are un 
folded, while defeat makes it aware of its own real nature 
The same is true of humanity , ultimately all its fortunes 
make for the gieat goal, the realization of its divine destiny 
In the words of Christian faith, the kingdom of God is the 
goal, its leahzation forms the essential content of the his- 
tory of the world Hence, expressed m the most general 
way, the belief in God amoaots to this Not only is it pos 
sible for humanity to realize its highest purposes m the 
world, but, more than that, the woild is so predisposed as 
to realize them , not a blind aud external, but an inner 
teleological, necessity prevails in it, the natwal order of 
the world is at bottom a wiorot older Atheism, however, 
■would be the denial, not of the demonstrability, but of the 
degitimacj, of such a faith, it would be the dogmatic nsser 
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tion There is no niorfl?, but on7y a mtural, order of the 
rrorld 

This faith IS not a theoretical truth , it is not the result 
of teleological arguments drawn from history or the life of 
the individual , it is not based on reasons at all, but bn 
practical needs , it makes life, and particularly sufienng, 
endurable The Least suflers whatever befalls it dumbly 
and without reflection , man, who reflects on objects and 
life, emancipates himself from the pressure of pain and the 
greater pressure of fear, by reading a meaning into his lot 
He would not be able to endure life if he were obliged to 
regard the woild as an enormous machine, and himself as 
the shuttlecock of blind forces 

That this faith cannot be proved but only believed, 
Ghristianity does not donbt. The Holy Scriptures tell us 
in a hundred places God’s ways are not oar ways, his 
counsels are past finding out That is, if we had had the 
making of fate and the world, weie we ever so clear sighted 
and well disposed, we should have made a hundred things 
otherwise than they are How often a blind occurrence m 
nature seems to us to bnug rum into our lives, and to 
cross our highest purposes in the most indifferent manner* 
Quite frequently the course of history seems to favor the 
wrong In many cases we ourselves judge differently 
afterwards , n e discover that what originally seemed an enl 
proves in the end to be a blessing Our faith is strength- 
ened by such experiences, it loves to remember them 
in order to overcome the impressious made by our present 
misery But we do not believe that a satisfactory theoreti 
cal proof can be constructed out of them The contrary 
experience, that want and wretchedness also embitter and 
devastate our inner life, and that apparent blessings bring 
nations as well as indindnals to irreparable rmn, w ould be 
cited as the eternal counter proof against all attempts at a 
theodicy aspiring to the dignity of an established theory 

Faith, however, will not be shaken Before such state 
ments as these it falls back upon the limitations of human 
knowledge God’s thoughts are higher than our thoughts 
The believer is, at all events,, certain of one fact Every thing 
IS meant for the best of thosewholove God Isor does this ^ 
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trust fail liim la tUo rrreck of all human hopes The 
understanding looks on, a helpless spectator, unable to 
comprehend it all It offers no contradictions, it recog 
nizes the uncertainty of eTery judgment concerning what 
18 good or bad for a human being or a nation It forbears 
to judge, doubts, and is silent Faitb, howeTer* confidently 
pursues its journey It needs no proof, it is impenious to 
doubt, it 18 grounded in the deepest conviction of the be- 
liever Surely the world is so constituted as to enable me 
and everything that is nearest and dearest to me to exist 
in it 

Such lu general is the content of religious faith It 
IS never realized in this abstract form but onl^ in concrete 
embodiments Faith is comprehensible and transmissible 
only ivben expressed in Ibe intuitive ideas and symbols 
of historical religions, in the sensuous suprasensuous 
pictures of a aupramundane woi Id painted by fancy Nay, 
it IS only then that it becomes wholly believable And, 
above all, it is in this w ay rendered accessible to art and 
poetry, the real exponents of the inexpressible and trail* 
Bceudeni 

Indeed, faitb is thereby also opened to reflective thought 
The attempt to comprehend the nature of the supratnuu 
dane world and its relation to ns gives rise to a doclrtne of 
faith Dogmas and creeds arise as soon as a community 
having a common belief formulates its articles of faith m 
rules that are binding Tbis is what happened to the ro 
Iigion of Jesus It was taken up bj the philosophizing 
Hellenistic wpild, and assumed a form which naturally led 
to the error that Ohrislianity is essentially a doctrine pot. 
sossiug theoretical worth, like a system of philosophy, that 
it can and must be approbended bj tbe intellect 

"This how over is not ftie real import ol Clirisliatulj 
The church creed does not in its roost general formulro, 
the three articles, express an lutollectual judgment but a 
practical certainty that unites the entire cominmiity of 
Christ. In the first article thoj confess their faith in 
God the Father, Creator of heaven and earth, winch 
does not really mean that thoj have theoretical knowledge 
based on scicnlific investigation, but an immediate ccr 
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tainty that tho vrorltl ia not tho ^ork of chance or, as sotwi 
believe, of tho devil, bqt that it comes from God and re- 
turns to God, tho all-good One. And by confessing, in tho 
second article, its faith in Jesas Christ tho Sou of God, 
bom of tho Virgin ^ary, Christianity does not mean to 
imply that it possesses roliablo information concerning a 
historical fact or, vrhat is more, concerning a physical 
anomaly, bnt expresses its immediate certainty that, in 
Jesus, God has rovcalcd Limsclf in tho flesh, that in him 
tho almighty and all-good being has manifested his cs- 
Ecnco in so far as this can bo manifested in a son of 
roan. A man who asks nothing for himself, who docs all 
tho good ho can to o^erybody, without expecting thanks, 
-who suffers tho bitterest and most ignominious fate without 
bating and cursing bis perboculors — such a roan is God, 
God in human form. “To bo good,” says Savonarola, 
“ means to do good and to snffer evil and to persevere in 
this to tho Tory end.” Tho third article likowiso expresses 
A practical certainty, the ccitaiuty that hninanityis called 
to the kingdom of God, to tho eternal communion of tho 
saints, and to life ovcrlastiug, and that the spirit of God 
uill lire and act in all true discijdcs united in Christ, ns 
long ns human hearts beat on e.arth. 

Hence tho faith of Christianity is not a philosophical 
system, not a theological dogma or a last relic of ancient 
superstition, bnt an imrocdmto and living certainty, tho 
heart’s belief in tho good and its significance for reality. 
Snell a faith is as possible to-ilay as in tho times of 
I/ulhor and Angnstine, as when tho disciples sair Jesus 
in thoilesh. Did tho Christian faith consist in'all kinds of 
opinions and dogmas, those would bo in tho right who long 
ago pronounced it dead Dogmas and opinions are not of 
such long life. If Cliristianity consisted in tho literal ac- 
ceptanco of the assertion tb.at tho -world was created ont of 
nothing five thousand years or so ago, that tlie first human 
'beings «ere called Adam and Die, that tho iotmor v>iis 
made of a lump of clay, tho latter out of Adnm’.s ,rib, that 
they li^ed in a beautiful garden in which God himself took 
an occasional’ evening stioll, until one fine day they were 
persuaded by a serpent to eat of the fruit of a paiticnlur 
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apple tree, and that for this act tliey ere driven out of 
paradise by an angry God, and that they and all tUeir de- 
scendants were visited uith Buffering and death, — ^if Chris- 
tianity consisted in regarding these and similar things as 
true — the stones, for example, which are told of Christ s 
fatherless birth, or the miiaculous change of water into 
mue, or the feeding of five thousand men with a few loaves 
of bread — or if it consisted in the acceptance of the dogmas 
of the two natures or the three persons in one, or of the 
dogma that God the Father had to cause the death of God 
the Son in order to obtain satisfaction for Adam’s sin, or 
in the assertion that a certain collection of writings is not 
the worh of believing and pious human minds, but that 
God himself composed them by some unknown process 
called inspiration, and that each line of these writings must 
therefoie be taken as literal and holy truth , — if the Chris 
tian belief consisted in accepting all this, then of couts© it 
would be impossible for a liberal minded and thinking man 
of to day to accept it Bui that is nei^lier the faith of 
Christianity nor the religion of Jesus And even if the 
guardians of all the cieeds in existence should assert that 
this IS the Christian faith, and that whoever does not hold 
it has no share in Christ and in salvation, that d^s not 
make the statement tiue Ko one has ever been saved by 
believing such things On the contrary, by demanding a 
belief in tbe opinions of men the church has driven many 
an honest man from ^ts fold, and is continuing to do so 
day after day If I am not allowed to take the dogma, 
Jesus IS the Son of God, as an expression of religious fancy, 
if I must mean by it that I have been convinced by bis- 
torical evidence that his birth occurred otherwise than 
that of ordinary human beings, then, instead of my frank 
and joyful avowal of the unique greatness of this man, I 
am forced to burden my conscience and to subscribe to a 
negative proposition of whose meaning no one can form a 
positive idea Then the creed becomes a formula that 
really signifies nothing but a willingness on tbe part of the 
confessor to subject himself and his intellect to the abso- 
lute control of the church 

But if I am allowed to siy what I mean and to believe 
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^rhat I can nnderstand and conceive, then nnmindfal of 
the ridicule of the scoffer and tbe hatred of the guardian 
of literalism, I may, even in our days, confess to a belief in 
God uho has revealed himself in Jesus The life and 
4eath of Jesus make plain to me the meaning of life, the 
meaning of all things in general , but that ivhich enables 
me to live and shows mo tho import of life 1 call God and 
the manifestation of GocL Iho most npnglit truthful, and 
liberal minded man may subscribe to all that to day as 
openly as over before But if we crowd him and demand , 
that ho behove in all the things moutioned above — m thej 
fatherless birth of Jesus and tho immaculate conception of 
his mother, or in tho rcsnrrcction and ascension of his dead 
and buried body, m tho “witfi, under, and by” of hia 
" real body and blood m the bread and wine,— then he ill 
turn away, saying Spare mo, wo do not understand each 
other But, if you must argue the matter, go to Byzan* 
tiana and Alexandrians * 

TTo tion return to oar question 7s such a faith com 
patible with tho above roenlioncd monistic notion couccru- 
ang tho constitution of reabty’ It scorns to mo, by oil 
meaua^ Fcriiaps a practical belief in tho good is incom 
patiblo With no cosmology At any rote it is an uudoni 
able fact that oven men who reckon themselves among tho 
materialists in metaphysics profess on absolute faith in the 
future of tho human race aud its progress lowartls justice 
and truth In order to reconcile this faith with their 
metaphysics, they would bo obliged to say Atoms wore 
accidentally formed aud arranged in such a way ns to real 

* I sliould like to c&ll tbe Tenders ettenU n to tl e excellent wock of a 
Puteb tl eol llAOwcnbafI Jti- (tr into flern &n b/ 

Itnnno l^^O) Tbe xlew coocenjln^ th bxture of religion wblcb 1 la»o 
1 Irfc«i at In tbe abore es,«en lalJr agrr^ » tli I^iuweaJ oiTa more elaUjra e 
exfxwi ion of tl e B tl jwl, tbe c! lef eon^titnent of fi lb bo de^Ign»l»*t 
ti 0 tru^t t) «t tbe world is so arrsoged as to entble tb* moral {aw to gorern 
it '•acU a belief j rrsoppo^es a te eoloi^ical conception of Ibe word 
ballb b wfTcr I'waiea religion only wben poet e fancT rabod eo It in 
in3ai,e>i an 1 BcnWiiwork Pin Uw» dfr P/! jijn vnHda 

(In I'' *tt t dtr Ktrrhf U ’ tn- (lS«J’ contalra elm! ar tl ougbti I elj 
gioa U faltb In tbe real ration of t efjeaj of life ibo Japil*e 
Serration an rersally arui liece« anir producer fa! b aa an Ural rrmely 
against tbe erlls and obs'ac rs o' uo world 
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ize the highest good with mechanical necessity, which 
would indeed be a somewhat remarkable effect We may 
say, however, that such a faith is more compatible with a 
philosophy that views leality as the manifestation of a uni 
versa! life nufolding itself with inner teleological necessity 
Pantheism is not a religion, but a cosmological hypothesis 
which aims to leflect the total impression produced m the 
thinking man by reality But we may declare, not without 
justice, that the faith which sees the All Good in the All Real 
finds in the hypothesis a notion that meets it half w ay 
It IS true, theological critics of philosophy are usually 
of a different opinion They incline to the view that only 
one notion of the universe is compatible with religion — the 
theistic conception, namely, which conceives God as a being 
separate from the world For them pantheism is not less 
irreligious than atomism "What pantheism calls God, 
they hold, is not God, but nature or the All , and Spinoza s 
formula, Deus sive natura, is simply a misuse of the term 
God God 18 endowed with personality, not so nature or 
the All This difference, it is held, gives us a filed line of 
demarcation. Every philosophy that does not assume God 
to be a personal being is irrebgious 

Here, too, it will be well to begin our discussion with 
the Socratic preliminarj question What does personality 
mean? We assign it first of all to human beings, do we 
not ? Animals and lifeless objects are without personality , 
it 13 the form peculiar to human life ,We may define it as 
self conscious and rational thought and volition 

The question would then be Has the inner life of the 
universal being the same form ^ Out answer is We cannot 
presume to give an exhaustive definition of the inner life 
of the all real Go<L The undertaking would be about as 
hopeless as the attempt of a worm to give definitions of 
the form and content of the human mind But not without 
reason shall we say The difference between human and 
divine inner life must indeed be gieat and thorough going, 
80 great that there can be no homogeneity at any point 
Keitber the volition nor the thought of the All One, if we are 
at all permitted to speak of his voUtiou and thought, can 
be grasped by us. 
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First/ as regards wiUiDg we may say that in man it 
owes its origm to sncli impulses and desires as arc suited 
to the state of a being that lias limitations and needs. 
The rational will is nothing but a species of self regulation 
of impulses by reason 'V\ e cannot asenbo such functions 
to God He has no needs, hence no desires and no will, in 
the human souse Besides, there are no objects outside of 
him for him to act on theologians express this idea by 
attributing all svjficxtncy to God l\or can action like hu 
man action bo attributed to him Theologians asenbo 
omnxpofnxce to him as an acting boiug ell, the action 
of an almighty being diftors from ours not merely in ex- 
tent, but in kind also The distinction between design and 
execution, ends and means, is peculiar to our activity '^Vo 
iirst form an idea of somothiiig that docs not }et exist, then 
we pro\ail upon the objects, which exist independently of 
ns, to yield to our purposes, outwitting tlicro, as it were In 
Qod| ‘volition and execution must coincide , he thinks, and 
the act takes place reality is lus vobtional and nctnal 
thought, or, in Spiuo/a’s words, the cxphcalion of his 
nctnosn mentm The sumo is true of the vioral qualities of 
man they cannot bo ftpplic<l to God lie cannot speak 
of duties and •virtues in lus case Self control, temper- 
nneo, courige, presuppose desiro and fear, justice and 
bouovolenco presuppose self abnegation and sacrifice of 
individual desires God must become a man in order to 
bo merciful and benovolcnt like a man 

The same remark maj bo made of tbo inteVcctual side 
Onr knowledge proceeds from our senses o construct 
concepts out of onr percepts, their signiGeanco consists in 
the fact that they conceive intuitions. "We have no other 
kind of knowledge, evou of our own essence. And another 
feature is essential to our thiokiug the opposition be- 
tween ego and non-ego Oor self,consciousncss is deter 
mined by the opposition between the ego and the external 
world None of these pccahanties belongs to the All One 
Tbo theologians attribute omniffctencr to Go<l. It has not 
escaped them that omniscienco differs from our knowledge 
not merely in extent, but also xu kind God 8 thinking savs 
Bcbolastic philosophy, is not di‘«cursive and conceptual, 
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but intuitive , yet not intuitive like our intuitive knowledge, 
Tvlnch IS determined by space and time, God contemplates 
all things it a glance, the past and the future as well as 
the present It is evident, we can form no conception of 
such knowledge or consciousness , when the limitations are 
removed from human knowledge it loses its definiteness 
An intuitive understanding is an empty form which we ate 
not able to fill in 

If, then, it IS impossible to attribute to God the form of 
human psychical life, it wiU not be possible to ascribe per. 
sonality to him in the sense in which we use the term 
Onlj when we rob the concept of all human limitations, 
does it become somewhat less objectionable, but by doing 
that we at the same time deprive it of all content and 
definiteness 

This would be generally conceded were it not for the 
apprehension that God might lose somewhat m digmty if 
personality were denied to him In that case he would 
have to be called an impersonal being, which would place 
him among sub human beings 

But such fears are groundless Pantheism, as we 
understand it, has no intention of depriving God of any- 
thing or of denying biro anything but human limitations 
It will not permit us to define God by the concept of per- 
fionality, simply because the notion is too narrow for the 
infinite fulness and depth of his being Still, in order to 
Temove the apprehension, we might call God a 
■personal being, not intending thereby to define bis essence, 
but to indicate that God's nature is above the human mind, 
not below it And pantheism might add tliat it finds no 
fault with any one for calling God a personal being in this 
sense Insomuch as the human mind is the highest and 
most important thing that we know, we can form an idea 
of God only by intensifying human attributes When art 
undertakes to represent God, it pictures him with the 
body of a man, not in the belief that God really possesses 
the corporeal form of a man, bat because the noble human 
countenance is for us the liighest and most important bodily 
form In the same sense we maj also attribute to^God 
the mental form which we revere in the best and greatest 
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men "When ■we speal. of liis holiness, wisdom, goodness, 
and blessedness, we ■use symbolical expressions that do 
not define ins essence as they define the essence of a man , 
we simply indicate the direction which we mnst fake in 
order to approach his nature 

That is ihe possible and tnevtiaUe anthropomorphism ofaTt 
religions We know no other mmd than the earthly and 
human mind , hence we represent God as having it, not 
because he is really like our picture of him, but because 
our ideas do not transcend our experience And for that 
reason this anthropomorphism necessanly goes a step far~ 
fher Each nation endows God with the attributes which 
agree ■with its notions of goodness and beauty, dignity and 
holiness It is as Goethe says 

Im Innern ist em Universum anch, 

Daher der "V dller ISblicbtr Gebranch, 
H'l'ssjegJicbcrdis Beste wasertcnnt, 

Xr Gott ja semen Gott benennt 
Thm HtouDel und Xrden bbergiebt, 

Iba fOrcbtet und woml^bcb bebt 

In such a symbohcal anthropomorphism philosophical re- 
flection and religions faith approach each other Knowledge 
makes no protest Its own presuppositions carry it to the 
notion of the All One, but it cannot determine its content 
Hence it is left to the poetical spint of the race or to the 
religious genius to embody this concept in intelligible ideas 
and images On the other hand, religious faith is far from 
regarding its symbols as scientific definitions They are 
something infinitely lugherand more significant than scien- 
tific concepts and formulm, so mucb higher as God is higher 
than bninan thought and undexstanding Discord arises be- 
tiseen philosophy and religion, only when philosophy seeks 
to exclude faith, maintaining that the definitions of science 
comprehend and exhaust reality, and that such symbols 
are childish dreams which either have no lalue whatever 
or have value simply for the masses who cannot think in 
concepts. Or the clash occurs when a religion, or rather 
a church commum^, palms off its symbols as definitions, 
and 4ts articles of faith as scientificallv-demonstrable truths, 
and then demands that all thinkers fall into tho same con- 
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fusion under penalty of being branded as heretics or aiLe 
ists In both cases a deadly enmity ensues The under 
standing rebels against a faitb that pietends to be the 
only valid science The heart and fancy lebel agiinst a 
philosophy that leaves no room for faith and poetry A 
faith, however, that desires to be nothing but a f vith and 
a philosophy that is conscious of the limitations of human 
knowledge, can exist side by side It is uatuial that the 
individual should, according to his individual disposition 
and education, lucliue to the one or to the other of these , 
just as he may have greater talents and a gieatei interest 
for research and science than for art and poetry, or Vice 
versa But he can and should appreciate and respect both 
phases of mental life That is the vieiv foi which Kant 
paved the way during the last great epoch in history 
Schleiermacher introduced it into theology X shall return 
to the subject later on, but I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of quotiug lu this place a passage from the R^en 
iiber dte Religion Schleiermacher discusses the possibility 
of reconciling religious faith with a philosophical pauthe* 
ism He says If the pantheist lefuses to conceive the 
godhead as a person, this may be due “to the humble 
consciousness on his part of the limitations of all personal 
consciousness, and in particular of the consciousness de 
pendent on personality ” Whether any one will conceive 
the godhead as a personality or not depends essentially on 
the directiou of his fancy Aud finally, he holds, the two 
conceptions are not so far apart after all, " only we should 
not read death (the inert dead being) into the one, but 
should do all we can to remove the limitations from the 
other ” But whoever, he adds, insists on legarding piety 
as dependent on one’s acceptance of the notion of God’s 
personality does not know very much about piety In- 
deed, such a one must be unacquainted with the profound 
est works of the most zealous defenders of his own faith 
Schleiermacher is evidently thinking of the mystics 

The notion common to controversies on theism and pan 
theism are transcendency and immanency Theism, it is said, 
teaches the transcendency, pantheism the immanent, of 
God in the world Let me apply these terms to the view 
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set forth above and saj*: Immanencj' and transcendency 
do not exclude each other. Theism cannot exclude the 
immanency of God in the world. If God is the creator 
and preserver of all things, it is his power in the things 
which gives them their reality at every moment of time. 
On the other hand, philosophical pantheism does not ex. 
elude transcendency ; God and nature do not absolutely co- 
incide. This is tme as far as their quantity is concerned. 
The nature which we see is finite, God is infinite; it is 
mei^d in hina, but he is not merged in nature. The world 
known to our cosmology is but a drop in the ocean of 
reality. The same statements may be made of his quality. 
The essence of things as it is known to ns is not absolutely 
different from God's, but God’s essence itself is infinite ; it 
is not exhausted by the qualities of reality which we be- 
hold : by mind and body, extension and thought, or how- 
ever we may designate the roost general qualities of ex- 
istence. Hence God is transcendent in so f.ar as his infin- 
ite nature infinitely transcends the reality known to ns. 
It is idolatry to identify God’s essence with the nature 
known to us and with the essence of creatures. As a rule, 
however, such idolatry is less common to pantheism than 
to theism, which in definiug God’s essence by human attri- 
butes not seldom shows a decided tendency to a false 
immanency. 

I hear an adherent of the old orthodoxy exclaim ; All 
that, sounds very well and looks simple, and it seems a 
plausible thing to say ; but there is something wrong some- 
where. “What the religions disposition desires isa Got! with 
whom it can come into a personal relation. Such a union is 
if Grwl £‘s5sis rtf jxnd jslxov? wanld jx? 

personal individuality ; it is not possible if he is such an 
all-oue or all-real being. And what the religious soul de- 
mands besides is a God who sympathizes with his creat- 
ures aud hears their prayers, a God who takes pity on 
their misery and is ready to help them in the hour of 
need. A God who stands above the course of nature as a 
ruler of the universe can do such things. Spinoza’s sub- 
stance can answer no prayers and perform no miracles. 

In answer to the first point, we must repeat what has 
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just been siid in onr discnssion of tbe question nlietber 
God IS a personal being or not A personal relation is, 
first of all, a relation ancb as exists betneeii man and man, 
a relation making possible a mutual exchange of thoughts, 
feelings, and actions Even tbe boldest anthropomorphism 
•will pause before assuming that the same relation obtains 
between man and God Or has anj one the courage to 
maintain that the same relation exists here as between 
parents and children, fnends and neighbors ^ 

We may, boTvever, without doing violence to the usage 
of language employ the term in a wider sense TVe should 
call tbe relation between a man and his nation a personal 
rather than an impersonal one At any rate, it is a relation 
that IS of tbe utmost impoitance to his •way of feeling and 
thinking, to his actions and life He receives fiom it the 
strongest impulses Like a hero be labors and battles for 
hiB country In the belief that his conduct will redound 
to the glory and advancement of bis country, tbe political 
martyr is ever •willing to suffer disgrace and persecution 
The poet expects appreciation and sympathy from his peo- 
ple, and he kno^ws and feels it when his words have touched 
their hearts Now iti a similar though much vaguer sense 
we may characterize the relation of tlie pions man to God 
as a personal one He orders his life for the glory of God , 
nndoubtedly, for does not every good deed and every pure 
and beautiful life redouud to the glory of God^ The cru- 
sader regarded himself as God’s wamor, the missionary as 
a fellow craft in the temple of hia kingdom He is certam 
of God’s approval, nhy should he not be, and why shoald 
he not find strength and consolation in the belief ? 

But the God of pantheism has no feelings , bow can we 
attribute feelings of satisfaction to the feelmgless All- 
One ? Well, 18 the All One, or — since there may be some 
who object to pantheism on account of its indifierence to 
the gender of the deity — ^is he, the All One, is God neces- 
sarily an unfeeling being according to this conception? I 
do not believe that a pantheistic philosophy is bound to 
concede it If God is reality in the form of a unified self- 
existent inner hfe, then whatever occurs at any point of 
reality will be of importance to him as an element of his- 
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l>einfj. To bo sure, llie tbeory will giinrtl ag:iinst ascribing 
humnu fceliug to Go<l, but it Trill be equally* c.areful not to 
deny Iiira auy qualities. Spinoza speaks of the love and 
blcsseduoss of God, not in the belief that the pathological 
states peculiar to mau are found in God also, but moaning 
that whatever is found in tho individual being must pre> 
exist in germ in the being of the infinite, from which it 
springs. “Uo that planted tho car, shall he not hear; ho 
that formed tho o^e, shall bo not see?” Wo might like* 
wise say in (his connection: Ho (hat made feeling, shall 
}>o not feel ? Hut ns seeing and he.iring are not used in 
thoir ro.al sonao in tho former case, so feeling is not used 
in tho real aenso of tho term in tho latter, llcncc the ex- 
pressions are not moaiiiugless, they aro designations that 
liavo valoQ in so far as they S}inbolizo the incouccivahlo 
and unspoakablo. TJiat is ulmt Scripture means: Cod 
dwelloth in light which no ono can npjiroach nn(o. Natural 
theology trusted in its ability to coneelvo Ood s^itb its 
thought. It spoke of God almost as one speaks of a coU 
league whoso llioughls ono perfectly understands and eiara- 
ines. Tho relation of tho pious man to God does not rest 
on eoneepts, but on faith. 

But, some ono asks, how nbont tho fjlicr^cy 0/ prayer 
and tho prr/ormmce 0/ mtmclei ? This brings us to tho 
very root of religion. lu tho hour of need, tho Ijeavy.lndon 
heart cmvos a savior who may ward off the ills with which 
nature thrcalous us; that c."!!! be done only by n God who 
Bl.ands aliove tho natural course of events, not by ono who 
manifests himself in (hem. 

I bolior<*,Spinoz.a would have answered such objections 
nl)out ns follows. It is true, ho might say, there aro je.arn- 
ings, tho Juxtisfaction of which by Oo<l my philo'^ophj' dr>es 
not encourage jou to expect. I do not dare to think, he 
might go on, that changes can bo produced in the nitural 
rour>o of eveoU by the expression of a wish. Praver as 
an inner stile of the soul may have effects on the souldife, 
but 1 do not beliovo that it can de(!»'ct a streak of lightning 
or a bullet from its path, or that it can draw fire from 
he.ixen ns w.vt done by the prayer of Klijih. 

Indeed, the question here is not concerning the eralua- 
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tion and interpretation of facts, but concerning the exist 
ence of facts Are prayers invariably or even occasionally 
efficacious in pioducing changes m the natural course of 
events ? No decision can be rendered for or against the 
efficacy of prayer on a prxon grounds Consequently the 
question must be decided by experience, say by expen 
ment, something like the one forced upon the priest of 
Baal by the prophet Elijah, or perhaps by a statistical pro 
cedure We might, let us say consider questions like the 
following Does a constant relation obtain between the 
amount of damage done by thunder storms and the ten 
dency to uard it off by the transcendental method, which 
certainly differs for different localities^ Are large cities 
afflicted oftener than the lowlands’ Or can we detect any 
differences in the fiequency of other occurrences, say of 
hail storms, animal epidemics, and the like, according as 
the owners of such fields and stock pray or do not pray ’ 
Or has the average term of life decreased since public and 
private prayer for protection against sickness and death, 
pestilence and famine, has become less frequent’ 1 do not 
believe that the demand for such a mode of proof would 
meet with favor auywheie Indeed, the mere mention of 
such a possibility may be regarded by many as sacrilegious, 
a sign that faith in prayer is not based on iniestigation 
and observation, but precedes them, and that faith is re- 
solved to avoid all attempts at empirical verification 

Besides, there can be hardly a doubt that this belief is 
rapidly dechmng Oiiginally it prevailed universally, it 
is perhaps one of the oldest and most universal dogmas of 
the human race that the utterance of certain formulfe and 
the performance of certain acts are means of warding off 
evils and of conciliating the gods It has waned pro 
portionately to the increase of our knowledge of things 
That it is losmg ground is noticeable in the European 
world since the begmmng of modem natural-scientific re- 
search In the measure m which meteorology explained 
atmospheric occurrences and physiology and pathology 
laid bare the processes of bodily life, natural preservatives 
or remedies took the place of supranatural ones We can 
not prove absolutely that the natural causal nexus is with 
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reality, pantlieism destroys ih© quality of God TrLich 
alone makes bim God . absolute goodness and holiness, 
I cannot and ought not to irorship and believe in the em- 
pirical existence before me. The world as it exists is by 
no means adorable. The base and the evil have as much 
reality in them as has the good. Pantheism effaces the 
distinction between the good and the bad; it regards all 
existence as divine, as a manifestation of the All-One, and 
thereby destroys the notion of God. 

Let me reply that this is* a mistake. Pantheism by no 
means expects us to regard everything that is and happens 
as perfect and divine, and to revere it. It is trne, it does 
assume that nothing that has existence is wholly foreign to 
God. But God’s nature itself remains transcendent. All 
things transitory, we may say with Goethe, are but symbols. 
But not every symbol is intelligible to you. Hence you 
select what you can understand, and behold in it a revela- 
tion of the divine essence ; everything else you simply 
ignore. 

Take an example. Tou think of your country with 
feelings of piety. Tou sang in your youth and you go on 
singing : I sacrifice my heart and my hand, to live and to 
die for my German fatherland. What is this fatherland, 
this German people, to which you consecrate yourself, your 
strength and your life ? Is it the collection of individuals 
whom you know and whom you meet? Is it the persons 
with whom you are thrown daily, with whom you do busi- 
ness or whom you meet iu your official capacity ? Cer- 
tainly not. Most of them are indifferent to you, while some 
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V liltl ; it is in the faithfulness of a friend, in the Jove of a 
Avife ; it looks at you even oat of the blue eyes of a strange 
child that plays by the ivayside ; it is in every word of 
instruction and wisdom thatafaithful teacher has imparted 
to you ; it is in the memory of your dead; it is in the pictures 
of the great men who have inspired you, whose thoughts 
have enriched you. It is a picture which you have made 
for yourself, an ideal form whose features you have 
, gathered together from the dearest, best, and most remark- 
able things you have met. And now you say, leaving out 
of account everything else : These are my people, such is 
their real essence, these qtmltties reveal bnt do not exhaust 
their true being, for countless stores of riches are hidden 
from me. 

"Well, you treat reality in the same way. You gather 
the features in nature and history which impress you most 
profoundly and please you most, you form an image out of 
them and say : Behold here the real essence, the pro* 
foundest meaniug and content of reality ! You contemplate 
the setting sun and drink in its light ; you breathe the air 
of spring and feel the throb of nature ; you see the sprout- 
ing leaves, and the infinite wealth of beings that act in 
harmony with each other ; you gaze upon the mountains and 
the sea, upon heaven and the eternal stars, and say : That is 
the work of God I You read the works of the great poets 
and seers of all peoples ; you try to follow their thoughts 
and to grasp the eternal images, and feel therein the breath 
of the spirit of God. You hear the Gospel ; you lose your- 
self in the words and life of Christ ; you experience the 
history of his passion and death, and you say uuth the 
centurion ; Certainly this was a righteous man and the 
Son ^of God. Here you grasp the meaning of life, the 
meaning of things ; this it is through and for which reality 
exists. 

It is true, we have besides, the trivial, the vulgar, and 
the evil. Besides Jesus, the pride and hatred of the 
scribes, the self-satisfied righteousness of the Pharisees, the 
contemptible complaisance of the procurator of justice who 
makes himself popular with the masses, the bloodthirsti- 
ness of a blind mob, the baseness of a traitor, and the weak- 
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ness of a demer All these Wemisbes are there, and juai 
as real as the other items Nevertheless you say These 
are not the essential elements of the historical event which 
interests us, the life and death of the innocent and just man 
constitute the essential factor, this ib the great world- 
stirring fact, all else is but a secondary means to an end, 
essential to the outcome and exposition, but not part and 
parcel thereof 

Of course this is arbitrary You cannot convince any , 
one by argument who does not feel as you do Should 
any one maintain that the servant Malchus or the crowing 
cock is just as much of a realify , that there is no difference 
that would justify you in showing any preference, you 
cannot force him to a different view It is not the under- 
standing bat the heart that makes distinctions The intel 
lect views each part of reality as equally real The dis- 
tinction between the important and the unimportant, the 
essential and the accidental, is made by the intellect, not by 
the will The heart tells you what is truly essential in the 
infinite wealth of real things If a man had no heart, if he 
were mere, pure understanding, everything would be 
equally important, or, rather, equally indifTerent, to him 
This IS what happens to the blase individual whose heart 
IS dead, whose feelings are blunted 

Hence it makes no difference here what cosmological 
notion jou happen to have conceriiiag the origin and sub- 
stance of the world The pantheist as well as the theist 
selects what he regards as the true import or the real es 
sence of things, and his choice depends not on his cosmo 
logical speculations, but on the immediate interest uhich 
the objects arouse in him Nor is the theist determined 
m his decision by other principles TVben he grounds 
bis judgment on the Bible, it is simply because the book 
itself and its contents have a meaning for him And when 
he accepts the authonty of a church in interpreting things, 
it IS because he regards the same as a historical institution 
having absolute importance 

But many believe that theism has an advantage in 
handling such facts Pantheism must assume that evil too 
proceeds from the universal being , hence the relation of 
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God to good and evil becomes a doubtful one. Tbeism , 
separates God from the 'world so far that he is freed from 
the imperfections of empirical reality. 

True ; but theism can free Go'd of these imperfections 
only at the price of dualism. If we assume two original 
principles, we can indeed foist the responsibility for eveiy* 
thing that displeases us upon the evil principle, upon 
matter or the devil, and then reserve the other principle 
as the ground of everything good and pleasing. But, as 
is well kno'wn, the chuich doctrine was not '^vi^ling to mate 
the sacrifice. Hence its theism has no advantage over 
pantheism even in this regard. If God has created ail 
things out of nothing, they are and remain his products, 
and all attempts to shift the responsibility for the imper- 
fections of the given world from him to something else are 
labor lost They never have satisfied and never will satisfy 
the intellect. Whether we seek the first cause of eril and 
wickedness in the free will of man or in that of a fallen 
angel, the understandiug will always go a step farther and 
inquire into the cause of the first cause. And if there is a 
cause for the existence of man or angel, he' will regard this 
as the cause of his nature, and will, perhaps, with Jacob 
Bohme, attribute it to some obscure original cause, to God, 
or, with Leibniz, to some metaphysical limitation of his 
creative power. 

We may say •with greater justice that pantheism can 
explain these facts more satisfactorily. It may, like 
Spinoza, either identify reality and perfection and attribute 
their apparent discrepancy to our arbitrary notions of 
good and evil, perfection and imperfectiou ; or it may 
with evolutionistic pantheism explain the process of the 
development of reality as the progressive, increasing self- 
realization of the idea, so th.*it perfection is the end, not the 
beginning. Whatever the value of such theories may be 
in other respects, they lack the extreme onesidedness 
which characterizes the notion that an almighty will, 
anticipating all things, by an act of ‘absolute will created 
' our world as an absolutely good one. But this same ■World 
was so corrupted by the fall of a creature that acted from 
absolute caprice that it must be regarded as belonging to 
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the cleMl Lucilio Vauim once suggested the thought 
which J Stuart Mill lepeats m his posthumous essajs on 
religion God desires the s dvation the devil the ruin of 
all human beings But since all infidels and heretics are 
lost eo xpso, and since the membeis of the church who die 
in cardinal sin or in hostility to the church are also lost 
the result la that the will of the devil is realized to an 
infinitely greater extent than God s For these views Vanini 
was burnt at the stake a mode of argument that neither 
convinces the intellect nor satisfies the heart I do not 
claim that the above mentioned reflections of the pantheis 
tic theodicy accomplish this but there is certainly some 
thing consoling about them Besides, the theiatical at- 
tempts at a theodicy ultimately reach the same conclu 
Sion The Blateraenls about the unreality of evil, and the 
faith o! men in the final restoration of all things, sbou that 
this IS so 

10 Historical Svolution of Theism and Cosmology 

To the critical and dogmatical treatment of the cosmo 
logico theological problem let me append the outlines of a 
historical exposition I hare already said that, in my 
opinion the development of human thought tends to 
td^uhsticmotwsm Scientific and philosophical reflections lead 
to it on the one hand, v hil© the development of tho relig 
lous view of the world leads to a monotheism that if consist- 
ently carried out deprives God of all fiuiteuess and limita- 
tion, and therefore of all finite determinations, leaving no 
place for an independent world alongside of lam If mono 
theism IS logically earned out, its most universal world form 
ula coincides with pantheism novo^ o -Seor, God alone 
exists 

Historical investigations cannot, of course, determine the 
truth of a cosmical theory Nevertheless the histoncal 
proof, if we wish to designate these reflections as such, is 
not without its value AJl philosophers acknowledge this 
by the desire which they manifest to i'epresent their 
own news of the world as the climax of the preceding 
philosophical ovolutiou Feuerbach and Buchner are just 
as intent upon proclaiming theu systems as the necessary 
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end of the senes •vs Hegel and Comte , and rightly so 
"Slheiever have to deal withthohuoTvledge of 2)articnl'ir 
histoncal or physical facts the imestigator ’vnll tmst only 
the methodical investigation, md demand that the decision 
he left to it escliisively But wheiever the question is 
concerning nltimates, Tvhereaer ue ha%e to reflect the total 
impression vhich the ivorld makes on the human miud, the 
luduidual needs the support of collective thinking it is 
important that he obtain the consenstts ffeiitiiim oi, if that is 
uot possible, the eojweimw Atsfontc, he must convince him 
self that his aiews are leilly the sough t-f or goal to ivhich 
the preceding development necessanly leads 

It is customary in the natuial history of religion to dis 
tinguish three fundamental foims or stages m the develop 
ment of the belief in God Fetishism or Spii itism (also 
called animism, naturism), Pdlythetsm, and Monotheism The 
faith in a supraseusuous being that acts upon the seusiblo 
world is common to all The foims, however, differ which 
they ascribe to the snpiasensnons and its activity Fet 
xshxsm or Spiiitwn prevails among the savage tribes m 
all parts of the world Its concomitant is S/iamani$rn or 
necromancy A fetish (fiom the Portuguese /edtco, amulet, 
idol) 18 any given object in which dwells a magic power or 
a spirit A stone, a sherd, a boue, a bunch of herbs or 
hair, a roTighl;^ carved image, is worn on the body or hung 
up in the hut of the negro The object receives some marks 
of attention from him , food and drink are placed before 
it In return the worshipper expects the fulfilment of his 
wishes protection against disease, evil magic, and all 
kinds of misfortune If these expectations are not realized, 
the fetish is regarded as having no power and is thrown 
awav, and an attempt is made to get possession of a more 
eflicieut one The manufacture and treatment of fetishes 
IS the great science of the magic priests who have control 
o%er tlie spirits Even animals, trees, groves, mountains, 
streams, lakes, the ocean, the moon aud the sun are lool ed 
upon bv many ns the abodesof spirits, andpropitiated with 
acts of worship It is also very common to worship the 
departed souls of ancestors Pinally, gods of a mytholog 
ical aud cosmological character are spoken of, spoken of 
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more often than worsiiipped We hear of gods or a God 
who originally cieated the world and man The religious 
ideas of negroes and Indians, of northern Asiatic tribes 
and the inhabitants of Poljne&ia are essentially alike 
Petishism and shamanism aie their most prominent el^ 
ments , in addition to these we find the rudiments of cos- 
mogonic mythologj , and here and theie mention is made 
of a great spirit, of God, who has cieated all things fiom 
whom man in particular is descended Occasionally too, 
we find the statement that the old and gleatgodsga^e way 
to new and lesser gods * 

What IS the nature of the "dmne which is wor 
shipped ? It is hard to determine it This stage is char, 
actenzed by the vagueness of its notions of God’s essence 
and by the uncertainty of his activity It is an error to 
suppose that the particular accidental thing is the object of 
worship A suprasensuous element, a “ spirit, ’ is every* 
where assumed, upon which aud through which efiects are 
produced The negro believes that ' a spirit dwells, or 
may dwell, in every sensible object, and that too, a gicat 
and mighty spirit m wholly insigDificant objects He does 
not conceive this spint as bound to the corporeal object, 
it simply males it its customary abode “ (Waitz, ll 174) 
That the negro has a bent foi metaphysics is shown by a 
story narrated in the same work (page 183) “A negro 
was worshipping a tree, supposed to be his fetish, with an 
offering of food, when a certain European asked whether lie 
thought the tree could eat The negro replied * Oh, the 
tree is not the fetish , the fetish is a spiiit and invisible, but 
he has descended into this tree Certainly he cannot 
devour our bodily food, but he enjoys its spiritual part, 
and leaves behind the bodily part, which wo see ’ ’ 

Polythewm is the second iandamenlnl form ll differs 
from the first m this that in it the suprasensuous clement 
assumes the form of persona? beings Instead of idols, the 
vague, perishable, nameless, and shapeless incorporations of 
magic power, we have gods pormanont, fixed, personal, and 

• References In Th. AnthT«pnti>gt6 der it lrT^lk^r li 1C7 JT 

for tbe negroes iii 177 IT fortl elndinus i 131 forMIeroDesisos, >x 
fL fortLeroljacsinaa 
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5 often than woishipped TVe hear of gods or a God 
originally created the woild and man The lehgious 
3 of negroes and Indians, of northern Asiatic tribes 
the inhabitants of Polynesia are essentially alike 
3hism and shaminism are their most pi eminent el^ 
ts , in addition to these we find the rudiments of cos 
onic mythology , and here and theie mention is made 
great spirit, of God, who has created all things, fiom 
m man lu particular is descended Occasionally, too, 
ind the statement that the old and gieat gods gaie way 
iw and lesser gods * 

Vhat is the nature of the “ divine ’ which is wor- 
ped ’ It 18 hard to determine it This stage is char 
nzed by the vagueness of its notions of God’s essence 
by the uncertainty of bis activity It is an error to 
lose that the particular aceideiilal thing is the object of 
jhip A siiprasensuous element, a “spirit,” is every* 
re assumed, upon which aud thiough which effects are 
luoed The negro believes that * a spirit dwells, or 
dwell, in every sensible object, and that too, a gieat 
mighty spirit in wholly msignificant objects He does 
coDceiie this spirit as bound to the corporeal object , 
mply makes it its customary abode’ (IVaitz, ii 174) 
t the negro has a bent for metaphysics is shown hy a 
y narrated in the same work (page 188) “A negro 
worshipping a tree, supposed to be his fetish, with an 
•ing of food, when a certain European asked whether he 
ight the tiee could eat The negro replied ‘Oh, the 
IS not the fetish , the fetish is a spuit and invisible, but 
has descended into this tree Certainly he cannot 
jur onr bodily food, but he enjoys its spiritual part, 
leaves behind the bodily part, which we see ’ ” 

secouh lunhamentai lorm idSwri 
a the first ux this, that in it the suprasensuous element 
imes the form of jJcrsonoZ beings Instead of idols, the 
ue, perishable, nameless, and shapeless incorporations of 
pc power, we haVe gods permanent, fixed, personal, and 
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liistorical beings The Greek gods are the most perfect 
examples of this type of rebgion Each membei of the 
kingdom of the gods is a \reil defined histoncal personage , 
hib corporeal as well as spiritual nature exhibits the gen 
eral characteristics of human nature They are, houever, 
exalted human beings, without the limitations of mortals 
They are not subject to the laws of nature, which govern 
our existence , sjiace, time, and causality are not applicable 
to the gods They are not absolutely incorporeal beings, 
but can assume any shape , they are not omnipresent, but 
are where they desire to be, without using our slow means 
of locomotion , they are not outside of time, but do not 
grow old and die, their life is eternal youth, they are 
not omnipotent, but their wishes determine reality without 
employing the ronndabout means peculiar to human 
action 

Polytheism is peculiar to the earlier periods of his- 
torical nations *We find deities similar in their fondamen 
tal characteristics to the Greek gods among all historical 
peoples among Egyptians and Semites, among Hindoos 
and Persians, among Teutons and Slavs In the New 
"World the nations among whom, we find the beginnings of 
histoncal life, the inhabitants of Mexico and Peiu, are 
likewise remarkable for the fact that they have created a 
world of gods 

This coincidence is not accidental historical gods are 
the transcendent reflections of a nation s own historical 
life The restless fear and covetousness of the savage are 
reflected in fetishism He is without lasting thoughts 
and recollections, without aims and ideals that go beyond 
his sensuous individnal life, and so he lives in the jnreseutr 
subject to the needs of his sensuous nature His gods are 
like himself , they are transitory, ephemeral creatures like 
the fear and the desires which produce them Similarlv, 
the gods of historical peoples resemble their originators 
The permanent union of the tnbe organized into families 
gives the individual a share m the histoncal life of the 
whole and thus raises him above the transitonness of 
animal existence So, too, the gods become histoncal per 
Bonages, whose relations to each other and to mankind are 
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lasting As the people become settled, theii gods too be- 
come settled ; the temple rises by the side of the town-hall 
as the permanent dTvelhiig-plaee of the god. 

A closet examination into the nature of the gods leads 
us to distinguish three elements, which, of course, form an 
iinduided unity of peisonal life in the consciousness of the 
believer. They are : pet sontjied magic poioers ; (2) per- 

sonyfed natural /oi CCS and (3) ideaZs. The first 

class betrajs a similaiity with fetishism. By influencing 
the gods we may indirectly influence the couise of uatuie 
Acts of worship aie means of piocuimg in a supiauatuial 
way what the natuial poweis of man do not secure. In 
true leligion this is alwajs the fiist and most impoitant 
fiictoi. Tiue leligion does not consist m mythology, but lu 
worship Health and wealth.hai rests and childien, Mctory 
and good fortune, and the gieat science of the future aie 
what all behe^ers constantly strne to obtain fiom the gods 
through piajer and saciifices. Everywhere we find a pio* 
fessioual priesthood that performs the acts of worship and 
divinatioii, everywhere also nil hinds of superstitions and 
charms w'hich in no wise difiei fiom fetishism 

Secondly, the gods me peisoniflcd uatuinl foices or na- 
tural beings. This is the phase with w hich the myihologists 
mainly occupy themsehes. Zeus is the blight shy or the 
celestial force which manifests itself in the weatlier, aboie 
all in the lightning ; Eemetei is thefiuitfulsoil, which hears 
in its lap grain and fruit ; Poseidon, the sea or the force of 
the soa encircling and agitating the earth ; Apollo and 
Artemis, the two great lumiuaries of daj and night. The 
inexhaustible fertility of the Gieeh fancy has biought the 
thousand forms into thousandfold lelations with each other 
and with man- Natural and human elements are woien 
togethei, forming a vaiiegated web of m 3 ths. The anal} t- 
ital investigator distinguishes theiein anthropomoiphic 
and symbolic interpielations of natiual pheuomenia, trans- 
foimed historical reiuimscences, tribal legends and legends 
pertaining to places of woiship, et 3 inologicaI and geo- 
graphical fictions, and nudei takes the arduous and hopeless 
task ol explaining the histoiical deielopment of this world 
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or tlie moie hopeless one of reducing it to a system itic 
nnitj 

rinall}, the gods exhibit still another phase they are 
persomhed ideals, they aze the concrete repieseutations of % 
people’s ideas of human perfeciiou Zeus is the ideal ot 
the rulei , dignity and might, based on pouer and light, are 
the elements of his being In the peison of Apollo the 
Greek idea of the free and exalted spirit is represented , 
spiritual freedom and prudence are perfectly Inimonized 
in him , the Muses are Ins attendants And so, Heia, 
Athene, and Aphrodite are types of female perfection 

Und ^ir vcrcliren 
Die Uosterblicben 
Als i\ Iren sio Menscbeii, 

Thaten tm Gro^sen 
■Was der Beste im Kleinen 
Tbut Oder moebte 

Before I tarn to monotheism, 1 shall briefly enter upon 
the question whether fetishism, polytheism, and mono- 
theism are to be regarded not merely as three fundamen. 
tally diflerent ground forms but also is successive stages of 
deielopmeut, in particular, whether fetishism was the 
pnmitne form of lehgion, preceding all otheis Foi it 
does not seem doubtful that monotheism is the historical 
outgrowth of the pielimiuary stage of polytheism The 
former view has, as Max Muller shows, become prevalent 
since the middle of the last century The theological con 
ception that polytheism and fetishism are corruptions of 
the original, pure, monotheistic religion of Adam used to 
he the prevailing one pnoi to this time M Muller rejects 
the latter opinion as unscientific, but also denies the truth 
of the former Fetishism, he declares, is neier a pnmarj 
form, but a corrupt survival of an originally more exalted 
conception of the Deity , wzth the decline of civilization, 
the higher intellectual signiBcance of the acts of woiship 
was lost and degenerated into “the woiship of stocks and 
stones ” 

•M 'MQller Leciutet on the Ongii and Qrowth of Eeligwn (1891) 
pp 54 ff Cf Cklso O Pfleiderer Bel gionapl doioplne avf gticJ lel tl tl tr 
OTundlage (1884) u pp 3 II 
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luilced, if luoau bj fetisbism tbo worship of material, 
inanimate ” objects — and bucb -ttorsbip niaj exist among 
lUtliMcluals and degraded tnbcs — then M. Muller is 
undoubtedly right m liis statouicut Such au irrational 
fetishism presupposes “antecedents*' uhichmade it possible, 
Aud as whoso “ luammato” suniial it remained after the real 
import of fetishism had been lost But the case is different 
if we mean b^ fetishism what was suggested above and 
wbat Waltz, to whom M MuUer himself appeals, regards 
as alone according with the facts, iiamolj, that fetishism is 
the woiship of “ spirits” femporariljr residing in a givep 
object If the Aisfoncaf life of civilized nations was pre 
ceded by an unhi^toi xcal or piehtslorical stage, we cannot but 
legard the histoiical gods as the outgrowth of prehistoric, 
gods Tor surely, uotbiug can be more certain here than 
the uuuersal piopositiuu that the natuie of a people is 
icilcoted in the nature of the gods whom the> worship 
The vague, peiishable, formless “spirits *’ of fetisbism are 
such piebistorio gods 

Nor does the history of the Hindoo religion contradict 
this view, as far as I can see M Muller calls the oldest 
stratum that can be reached m the literature of the Hindoos 
“ Iienotheism *’ the divine exists in many and m changeable 
spectral natural forces, among whicli now the one, now 
the otliei appeals as the first and highest According to 
his desciiption, wo may regard this form as a transition 
from the pnmitive belief m spirits to the later polytheism 
of the Hindoos with its personal and historical gods It 
may have been preceded by a stage of development that 
cannot be historically accounted for and that wholly agrees 
w itU the curient conception of fetisUistio spiritism By the 
aeij nature of the case, fetishism can leave no historical 
inouumehts ‘Siuviva’is only are preserved, and wit'h sucii 
the authiopologist is confionted everywhere * • 

* Nowliera la the Homeric world is thera aay meatloa of eoal worship 
and of the iaflueoce of departed soals upon our earth The world of the 
dead Is absolutely separated ftotatlw world of the IW mg E Rohde {Psythi 
SedenkuU und Umteiblle? kci($glavbe bn d«n Oruehen 1890) however 
Bhfiws from numetous traces and survivals that this stage was preceded by 
ai ther during which tl a Greeks believed jq and feared spirits nnl 
developed a soul worship Hohde eonnectsthe disappearance of the htliel 
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Every attempt to solve the problem concerning the 
primitive origin of the lelief in gods or supranatural beings 
seems to reach the same conclasion. 

Three different •ways of explaining the origin of religion 
have been suggested. One hypothesis staits out from the 
theoretical impulse, from the causal instinct in man. O. 
Peschel prefaces the section on religion in his Volkerhinde 
with the following proposition : "On all stages of culture and 
among all hnroan tribes, religions emotions are invariably 
aroused by the same inward impulse — the need, namely, of 
detecting a cause or an originator of every phenomenon and 
event.” And he repeats this statement at the conclusion, 
adding that the causal need of inferior minds is satisfied 
even bj a fetish. The first form of causality and the one 
best known to man is his own activity. He contemplates 
the world according to this category and regards all events 
in the heavens and on earth as the acts of volitional beings. 
In this way, mythology arises as a product of anthropo- 
morphic apperception. 

Another expbuatiou takes asits starting point, not the in. 
telligence, but the \\ill ; not theoretical, but practical needs. 
So Ludwig Eeuerbach in Lis work, Das TVesen der Ddxgion, 
It must be said, however, that Hume, Spinoza, and Hobbes 
preceded him in this, and that nowadays many agree with 
the general current of his thought. According to Eeuer- 
bach, magic constituted the essence of all primitive re- 
ligions. The gods are wisb-granters whose business it is 
to fulfil the^'wishes which man himself cannot realize. As 
necessity is the mother of all arts, so, too, she is the 
mother of the art of sorcery. The part which intelligence 
plays in the matter is secondary; it furnishes the will with 
the means, with the idea of a spirit ” or " God,” that is, 


in spirits with transaigration and the transition from the older mode of 
burial to cremation The psyche's doable is destroyed by cremation, and m 
this way the soul itself la completely and definitely separated from the 
material element, so that it belongs eaclusirely to the dark realm of the 
shades in Hades and can no longer bright and sanny earth Thus 
the Greeks of the Homeric age freed themsel res from the phantom world of 
spirits At a later, more religionslrinchned age the survivals of primitive 
faith were revived m Greece In hero and soul worship. 
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•with tlio idea of a anpranatural power on which the will can 
net and thus mdiiectlj assert itseU in nature 

The third starting point is the belief in the continued 
existence of departed spirits Herbert Spencer emphasizes 
this factor His uatuial doctrine of religion (in the first 
aolume of the Principles of Sociology) concludes with the 
assertion " that ancestor worship is the root of everj 
religion " 

As fai as I can see, these explanations do not exclude 
but supplement each other First as regards Peschels 
theory, the intellectuahstic theoij, which for the most part 
also underlies the explanations of the mj thologists, we maj 
say that taken by itself it is evidently insufficient It 
expects too much of the intelligence or the causal need of 
primitive man If, as Genesis tells us, man had suddenly 
appeared lu the world, one fine da), with the entire mental 
equipment of the present, or even u ith superior powers, onl) 
as yet without knowledge, then indeed his first feeling might 
haie been one of wonder, and hts fiist concern the question 
regarding the creator of these things If, however, he 
was evolved from lower forms of life, then wo are hardly 
permitted to regard surprise and wonder os playing an ira- 
portaut part at the begmmiig of his career Animals show 
us daily how httio purely sensuous beings are impressed 
by celestial phenomena, which according to the mytholo 
gists first arouse the causal impulse suniise and the dawn 
of day, eclipses and storms Only a highl) developed 
mental being feels astomshmeut at the piocesses which it 
has long ago been accustomed to peicei^e I believe that 
the notion of spirit had to be piesent befoie tlie mytlio 
logical interpretation of sun and moon of storms and clouds, 
of earth and sea was at all possible And hence I do not 
doubt that Herbert Spencei is nght when he derives the 
original notion of a spiiil from the belief that the depaited 
continue to exist as spectres The unusual amount of 
anthropological material collected and so well airanged by 
him shows how universal the belief is, and at the same 
time makes clear its origin It also explains how the 
belief came to form the basis of an animism that endows 
everything with souls, of an authiopomoiphn apperception 
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of natural events, and finally of a mytliical conception of 
nature 

Tlien again, it is plain Iiotv tLe belief in spiiits might in 
a volitional being form the beginning of the practical senes, 
of magic and worship The original type of worship univer 
sally seems to consist in invoking the spirits of the departed 
and offering them a share in the meal But since the spiiits 
themselves are not real beings in the common acceptation, 
the intercouise with them has a peculiar, one might say a 
spectral, character They do not really eat the food, Iihe 
living beings, noi do they give an audible answer They 
appear now at this place, then at that , now in this form, 
then in that , they are not bound by the laws of coipoieality, 
of space and time, and hence they eseit spectral, supranat- 
ural influences If one only knew the art of gaming their 
favor, one might certainly produce many an effect otherwise 
impossible If one only knew bow to question them prop, 
erly, one might receive many & revelation from them that 
no one else can know, especially of the future, since they 
themselves do not esist m time, at least not in the proper 
sense of the term 

This explains the origin of the art of magic Feuerhaoh 
is right It is the will which makes it universal and makes 
shamanism and sacrificial worship, augury and oracles, an 
essential part of human life The desire exists to assert 
one’s will, while there are a thousand hindrances and ob 
stacles that cannot be o^e^come by natural efficiency, 
the ardent desire also exists to foresee the future, which 
lies concealed from mortals m impenetrable daikness The 
idea of a spirit offers itself witb its supranatural power 
and knowledge Seizing upon this, the will, made inventive 
by necessity, bits upon an endless variety of snprasensuous 
or transcendent acts and interpretations, which confront 
authiopologioal and historical research at every step If 
the necessity were not so urgent and the will to hve not so 
strong, the belief in spirits would not have gained such 
immense importance m the history of thought Spinoza 
appreciates this fact *'If human beings,” so ha begins the 
preface to his Traciatus ihedogico politicns, “were able to 
govern their affairs by firm decisions, or if fortune always 
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favored thorn, there would be no superstition Since, how 
e\er, necessity renders them absolutely helpless, and since 
they are tossed bct\seen fear and hope in their eager desire 
for the uncertain gifts of fortune, their minds ore ever ready 
to accept any belief and superstition ” 

Tinally, however, the intellectuahstic conception of the 
mythologiats is not without au element of truth The 
mythologist will find no difficulty in showing that Herbert 
Spencer is wrong in deriving the entire world of gods, with 
its euhemerism, directl} from deified ancestors and kings 
Zeus and Demeter, Apollo and Artemis, Indra and Budra, 
Nitra and Varnna are certainly not deified kings and 
queens "We might, with greater justice, call them per- 
sonified or deified natural forces. It is true, their ongm 
first made possible by the belief in the continued 
existence of the dead But after the idea of a spirit has 
once been formed, it separates itself from its ongm and be- 
comes the starting point for new and independent creations . 
natural events are interpreted spintistically or anthropo- 
morphiLally The details of this process, how the spirits 
became personified natural forces or the natural forces in- 
corporated spirits, cannot, of course, bo concretely shown. 
We cannot trace the history of the particular gods to their 
origin lu the popular soul What we can attempt to do is 
to point out the general psychological possibilities And 
hence we may with Max Muller consider the influence 
exerted on thought by primitive speech, which* personified 
everything It constantly provoked fancy, as it were, to 
think of an active subject behind the natural processes, 
thunder, ram, and storm But what could this being be 
other thau a spirit, like the one that dwells in the surround 
ing tangible, material objects? Inward relations are then 
estabfisfied between the spirit' and the manifestations of 
the object in which it resides, and the spirit becomes a 
natural spirit, a personified natural force , Apollo or Mitra 
becomes the all seeing sun and light god, who scatters 
darkness and sends his arrows broadcast Zeus or Indra 
becomes the celestial god, who holds the foices of the up- 
per regions lu his hand, gathers the clouds, causes ram 
and snow, and above all hurls the mighty thunderbolt At 
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tlie same time, the poetical and religions fancj performs its 
share hy aDthropomorphically interpretiug eiteroal phe- 
nomena as expressions of inner moral states or experiences, 
and so the gods arise, those ■wonderful beings in whom 
phyaico-cosmical and historico-mental elements are com- 
bined into a unity that is so strange and full of contradic- 
tions. 

We now turn to the third and last fundamental form of 
religion, to monoMetsm. It is peculiar to the'more advanced 
mental culture of historical peoples. It is characteristic 
of the great monotheistic religious, first, that they origi- 
nated in historical times and through historical personages ; 
secondly, that they spiritualize the divine element. The gods 
are sensuous and snpra&ensuous beings. Monotheism 
entirely removes tbe sensuous part. God i? spirit, incor- 
poreal, formless, inconceivable by tbe sensuous imagination. 
This view completely divests the transcendent world of its 
autliropomorphic garb, at least so far as the principle is 
concerned, lor the masses will never give up sensual- 
izing spirit With the disappearance of human limitations, 
the deity ceases to exist as a particular being. The in- 
dividual is a being limited by time and space. A being 
that is absolutely free from these limitations ceases to be 
an individual being. God is Me being, the one umvcrsaZ being, 
whose power and essence penetrates and fills all spaces aud 
times. Aud hence, still another limitation disappears : the 
fia^iondl limitation. The gods of polytheism are the gods of 
a particular people; other nations hare other gods. The 
one God, the world-god, is the only true God, besides •whom 
there are no other gods. All the monotheistic religions have 
a tot Vinihi to 

foreign to the polytheistic religions. True, the Greehs and 
Bomaus also carried their gods into foreign lauds, but it 
never occurred to' them to make the souls of foreign na. 
tions subject to them. The desire to convert, which mani, 
fosts itself iu diverse ways, in missions and crusades, is 
peculiar to monotheistic religions. 

Monotheism appears in history as an advance over poly- 
theism. We may, to a certain extent, trace the course of 
evolution in the Greek world. The progreSvS of mental 
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euUuiG exciU a tlestn\ctue juflucnco upon authropomot- 
phic polytheism. Tbo old gods are uo louger able to sat* 
isfy tlio demauds either of the ad\auced moral or theoret- 
ical cousciousuess. 

At first ne notice a tendency on tlio part of the GieeLs 
to remove from the moiol nature of their gods such features 
as the more sensitivo consciousness is uuablo to tolerate. 
II the gods are really what the lOTOrcnt believer tabes them 
to be, the establisheis of oidei, Iho bestouers of blessings, 
the prolcctoia of right and custom, we cannot and must not 
attribute to them everj thing tli.it legend and mjth refer 
to them. Priests and plulosoplicis, poets and artists as- 
sisted in tho uoiL of putihcatiou, b^ means of which the 
mytbico anthropomorphical and luagico fetishistio featuies 
were subjected to a process of ehiinn.vtiou since tho sixth 
century.* The devolopinent likewise tends towards unity. 
Homer docs not take exception to tho fact that the gods 
are hostile to and at war with each other, that they are on 
opposite sides iu tlioir luteiferouce with the afTairs of men. 
A later age, however, cannot bear the thought of such dis- 
cord. Goodness and justice are one, and there can be no 
conflict between them. Hence the gods aie of one mind 
and desiie the same ends. It is not at fiist the metaphysi- 
cal unity of the divine being which is an ethical postulate, 
but the unanimity of the diviue wdll. The cleraaucl for unity 
found its literal expression in the term " the divine " (to 
Oeiov), which has been current since the days of Herodotus. 
The term does not preclude the idea of a plurality of be- 
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iliing, sympatliizing \Mib tlieir Luman favontes and tlieir 
fites, lonng them, Tratchmg orer them, punishing them, 
and governing them A. rigorous monotheism, ivith its 
chilling solitude, Tvonld have seemed to the ancient Greeks 
like atheism " * 

Thus polytheism remains morally possible Its exist- 
ence IS, hoTverer, threatened by the dei elopment of theo- 
retical speculation The unity o£ nature was the feature in 
realily -which attracted Greek philosophy from the -^ery 
outset All the endeavors of the most ancient philosophers 
are devoted to the discovery of the umtary principle of 
reality If this principle is spintnal and personal, it can- 
not bnt be a nmfied one The cosmos does not look like a 
■work in -which many participated, bnt like the product of 
an all-ruling reason The first decided hostile conflict he- 
tweeil philosophy and popular polytheism seems to have 
occurred in £Ieatic speculation The position of the ancient 
gods became even mote precarious with the rapid de\elop. 
ment of the positive sciences after the fourth century £jx 
age that busies itself with zoology and botany, anatomy 
and physiology, cannot regard the Olympic gods otherwise 
than as fictions Tlie initiated may avoid the conflict 
with the traditional popular religion and treat the gods 
sparingly , he may transform them and find msthetical 
pleasure in their contemplation, or give them a dwelling 
place on earth where they can no longer disturb the course 
of nature, but he can no longer bchere ui them 

The philosophical conception of the world which sup- 
plants the mythological view and in a certain sense supplies 
the loss of the old world of gods is an ideaUstic p«n/7iet5m 
I shall briefly trace the historical development of this i lew , 
-which IS to this day one of the fundamental lorms of 
thought, if not the fundamental form of philosophical 
thought, in the "U est f 

*E lAiIirs Pop lire Atifpitif au* dem Altfrtun pp 14811 

1 1 call tlic reader s attention to tli« brief but fall and clear expos tlon 
ot tii6 o/ Afteienl PJi{Iat'’pAyhj‘ W MiodeJband wliieh lopetler 

wUU a Taluable aapplement S GCntbers tjtnnss tUr Ge*(ftie?te der 
fTUiIii iValurifWJrnir/a/l und tUe growib of Greek 

tlio iglit It forms a I art , I) of the XTatid^c’i der eltnuc’ien Phih-'o^e, 
ed bjJ Mailer 
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In tlie plnlosopliy of Plato tins conception is for the first 
time consistentU earned ont It is true, there is, besides, 
another vieiv of the world Mrliicli is the antithesis of Plato s 
idealism the matennhsUe atomtsm of Democritus But the 
tram of thought initiated by Plato became the pierailmg 
one even in antiquity , and gamed still greater prominence 
dunng the middle ages and in modern times Indeed, it was 
received, though with considerable modifications, into the 
scholastic Bjatems of the church, and thus became an ele 
ment of popular thought against which it had ongmally 
taken so hostile a stand The facts from which it proceeds 
are famibar to Greek thought A rational older gorems 
nature and in particular the hearenlj bodies , justice rules 
the human world, the life of individuals as well as of 
nations These facts, which Democritus and Epicmns do 
not deny, hut attempt to explain aflei their own fishion, 
Plato interprets m his theory of tieae, utilming and develop* 
xng many thoughts of hts predecessors Beality is in truth 
nothing but a system of actual, harmontoits thoughts 

By this great patadox the philosophical thought of 
the “West definitely seveis its connection with popular 
opinion “Opinion,” which contemplates reality onl} with 
the senses, adheres to the notion that the world consists of 
an aggregation of objects which move in space and originate 
and perish in time The philosopher who does not con- 
template reality with the senses but with the intellect recog 
nizes its true essence , he comprehends it b} means of dia- 
lectical speculation, by thoughtful reflection, as that which 
it 13 in itself as an actual, timeless and spaceless, eternal 
and immutable system of thoughts As a poem, a pbilos 
ophy, or a geometrical system exists as an actual system of 
thoughts, so reality in itself, the Koaj^os voi/ros, the mundus 
tnfetlrgibSis, exists as such a system In the former case, a 
plurality of elements is combined into a unity by inner log 
ical or rosthetical necessity, and exists as 8uch» outside of 
time, whereas subjective consciousness can comprehend it 
only in time relations Similarly, the actual world exists as 
a plurality of thoughts or ideas connected inwardly by log 
ical and rosthetical necessity To be sure, the existence of a 
tliQught consists in being thought, and hence the existence 
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of reality as such consists m the unitary system of thought 
being eternally thought, or m ih© self consciousness of the 
idea, which constitutes reality, or, as we may say, in the 
living self existence of God, who is the All Beal and the 
All Good 

Thus the philosopher conceives reahty , he attempts to 
repeat the actual thoughts, the thoughts which constitute 
the essence of God or reality Of course, he sees reahty 
in another form also , like others he, too, beholds it with 
the senses, and it appears to him as to them as an aggre> 
gation of objects scattered through space, changing, ongi 
nating, and perishing in time But the illusion does not 
deceive him , he knows that the actual cannot originate and 
perish Besides, the true reahty everywhere shines through 
the phenomenal world The eye of the philosopher every- 
where detects the idea even in the spatial time world 
There is a rational mental factor in all things , it exists as 
mathematical uniformity in the order of the celestial sys 
tern, as a teleological, rational correlation between the 
organs and functions of living beings It is true, this 
factor is, as it were, concealed or obstrncted by “ another, 
an irrational factor In corporeal things we £nd be- 
sides a rational, definable, and hence conceivable element, 
besides form and law, something that is formless and uu- 
definable, something that is absolutely impervious to 
thought , and it is owing to this that things are spatially 
extended Since this "other” does not belong to the 
world of thought, it is not real at all, it is so to say, a 
1X1} oi , a mere illusion Nevertheless it is again endowed 
with a kind of reality in Plato’s natural philosophical ex- 
positions, especially in his Tivkxus It is there used as a 
‘ co-operative cause” existing alongside of the real cause or 
the actual thoughts which now become formative ideas of 
purpose, m order to explam the world of sense , above all, 
in order to saddle the disturbances and malformations 
upon it But in the philosophical writings proper, the im 
perfections do not attach to reahty itself, but simply to our 
sensuous perception of reality Eeahty and perfection are 
already what 'teahias and perf^io came to be later on, 
identical concepts , God, the liMug, self-existent world- 
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llionglit, ho hat bora in hirasDlf an infinito Tfenlth of lODer 
qualities, is at tlio saniG limo the All Heal aud tlio All Good 
Tho Aristotelian conccpfiou of tlio universo is closclj 
alau to tho foregoing non It is true that Aristotle him 
BcU feels and accentnates the opposition ■which exists 
behveen himself and PKlo Ho disco\ers it Dspecially in 
the fad that he is not willing, lil o Plato, to separate the 
actual thoughts from rcahlj Tho "ideas’ aro not out- 
side and alougsulo of objects They are lu tho objects os 
tho actual realized ideas of purpose Or expressed differ 
ently (for PI ilo would reject this exposition as not repre 
sentmg him lairlj ideas aro not something alongside of an 
“other , they themscires constitute reality) According 
to Aristotle, tho world of particular sensuous objects is the 
real world , tho Koanoi the world of plurality, 

of origin and decay, which Plato explained as a mere 
reflection of the actual ideal world upon our sense percop 
tion, IS, for him, the real world , it is tho object of his 
theoretical interest aud tireless inrestigatiou Put in his 
real explanation of things, lu his metaphysics and natural 
phitosoph}, ho altogcihoT follows in the footsteps of his 
teacher He, too, finds a dualism in all objects a rational 
factor, the " form,” the idea, tho purpose, and au irrational 
factor, tho "other,' matter, winch, as such, is formless, non 
conceptual, and inconceivable, not reducible to thought 
In tho relation between the body and tho soul we have the 
moat significant pattern of the dual nature of all things 
the soul, the rational aud ideal element of the living being, 
matter, out of which it fashions tho body, tbe irrational 
pari And be, too, regards the rational factor, which is the 
real, kuowable element m the object, as the true reality 
Matter as such is an unreal or merely potential factor, 
•whiidi becomes a defiiwfav concrete roahtj only ILrongh 
the idea or the ideal purpose It is true, the idea of the 
purpose is not in itself real either , it becomes so only when 
it is realized in matter But ultimately, m his theology 
which is the final completion of his philosophy, the ideal 
element is raised to the rank of the only aud self existent 
reality all ideas are finally included in the one all embvac 
ing idea, in the world thought or woildform, tint is in 
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God God, however, is pure form without matter, ac/w5 
pin us, and his reality consists in pure thinking His exist- 
ence IS the thinking of the absolute content of thought 
(i oyczs t of/<76t»s), the self realization in self-conscious- 
ness of the idea which is reabtj — Th it is exactly what 
Plato says The unified, self existent system of ideas 
which realizes itself m thought constitutes the absolute 
reality God is the unity of thought and being The only 
difference would be that Aristotle has ideas of individual 
things, whereas in Plato only the general, and not partic- 
ulars, occur in the real world of thought Still Plato does 
not always adheie to this view, for him souls are “indi 
vidual ideas ” And he would likewise recognize his own 
thoughts in Aiistotle’s conception of the relation bo 
tw een God and nature the whole of nature has a purposive 
impulse and makes for the good , the good, however, is 
nothing ontside of nature, bat its own perfect form At 
least so far as man is concerned for Plato regaids the 
good as nothing but the perfect realization of the idea of 
man in an individual form Moreover, both accept the 
same fundamental conceptions m ethics 

The Stoa follows the same line of thought A universal 
reason that pervades the whole of reality with its own 
inner necessity and eveiywhere produces form and order, 
the rational and good element, is the ultimate world pnn 
ciple or the true essence of reality Besides this ideal or 
rational factor of reality, the Stoics also recognize the 
“other,” a material factor by the side of reason But they 
make a somewhat violent attempt to overcome this dualism 
agxin by assuring us that the rational element is likewise 
the matenal element, or, converselv, that the material pun 
ciple, or the primitive file from which eveiything comes and 
luto which everything is resolved, is, at the same time, the 
ideal principle, the uuii ersal reason If we disregard the 
somewhat extreme formulation of their view, we shall evi 
deutlj find a rational meaning therein It is at bottom the 
same conception which later philosophers desired to reach 
in their doctrine of the paiallelism between, thought and 
extension or of the identity of the ideal and the real or the 
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■view nbicb Plato established by conceiving tbe corporeal 
■world as an illusion — namely, a monistic ontology 

In tbe tbeosopbical speculations in wbicb Greek pbiloso- 
Jiby finally culminates, the features of idealistic pantUeisin 
are everywhere recognizable The tianscendeuc} of God is 
emphasized , bia essence transcends all existing attributes, 
even tbe attiibute of mind Nevertheless the category of 
mind expresses his essence most adequately, thought is 
his first revelation, and the old attributes of unity and good 
ness are his foimal qualities And to conclude, I shall let 
the Peripatetic Simplicius, one of the last thinkers of the 
old Hellenic uorld, express the fundamental conception 
common to the times His commentary on tbe little hand 
book o! Epictetus begins as follows “ Tbe good is tbe 
source and origin of all things Tor it is the origin and 
the goal of things, that towaida which everything strives 
and tends And the good produces all things out of itself 
— the first, the middle, and the last But the first and the 
nearest it makes like itself, the one good creates many other 
goods, tbe one simplicity and unity which is higher than 
all unities, many unities , the one origin, many origins 
For it IS unity and origin and goodness and God ” 

Let me mention in brief that tlie development of the 
theological and cosmological conceptions of the great 
eastern branch of tbe Aryan race, tbe Hindoos, culminated 
in a similar goal After the creative fancy of tbe Hindoos 
had produced lu the Devas a woild of blight anti eternal 
gods, it came m its philosophical reflections to a radical 
denial of the existence of many persons and names of the 
Deity, and recognized in Biahman a unitary absolute 
world soul The Brahman is no longer an individual ego 
It is of neuter gendei, using above distinctions of sex It 
IS the supra-individual, suprasensuous suprareal, uui 
versal spirit, which reveals itself in tbe individual soul as a 
fettered, divided, and sensualized being "Tbe Atman or 
Self within thee is the true Brabmau, from ■whom thou 
wast estranged for a time through biith and deith, but 
who receives tbee back again is soon as thou returnest to 
Him, or to It ” It is true, polytheism and sacrificial riles 
remained undisturbed alongside of this view Tbe different 
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phases lu the evolution of the collective mind are preserved 
m a vei*y remaik'ihle degree as stages of individual life, 
and assist us in understanding our own historical world 
“ Everj" religious thought that had once found expression 
m India, that had once been handed down as a sacred heir 
loom, was preserved, and the thoughts of the three histoncal 
periods, the childhood, ^he mauhood, and the old age of 
the Indian nation ’ (repiesented in literature childhood, 
hy most of the Vedic h} mns , mauhood, by the Brahmanis , 
old age, hy the Upamshads), “weie made to do permanent 
service in the three stages of the life of every individual ” 
“ There are still Brahmauic fainihes m which the son learns 
by heart the aneient hymns and the fathei perfoims day 
by day his sacred duties and sacrifices, while the grand 
father, even though remaining in the village, looks upon 
all ceremonies and sacufices as vanitjjSees even in the 
Vedic gods nothing but names of vihat be knows to be 
beyond all names, and seeks rest in the highest knowledge 
only, which has become to him the highest Vehgion, viz , 
the so called Yeddnta, the end and folfilment of the uhole 
Veda 

Before we trace the further course of thought in the 
"West, It will be necessary to cast a glance at the second 
great factor which influences its intellectual hfe we mean 
the growth of the monotheistic conception of the universe 
in a Semitic tribe, the people of Israel The goal is reached 
in the latter case, not in a speculative, but in a practical 
rebgious way This is m accord with the entire disposi 
tion of the race, which is diametrically opposed to the 
temperament of the Hellenic people "While the Greeks are 
pre-eminently endowed with intelligence, with highly sus- 
ceptible sensibility, and a surprisingly facile understand- 
ing, the special gift of the Israelites lies in the earnestness 
and depth with which they graso moral and religious ficts 
The prophets of Israel correspond to the philosophers of 
the Greeks , they are characters of austere force and 
grandeur, the like of whom no other people can produce 
From Ehjah who begins the senes down to John the 

•* Sf MQIIer Leeiurea on the Onfjin and Grtmih of ifefiyion pp S49 
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Baptist, ivlio euda it, tlie fundamental cliaraoteristic com 
inou to tbe prophets is that they obey the \oice of God m 
tlieir hearts and lebuke the •world and tbe people, tbe ricb 
nnd the great, those who are poueiful at court and •oitb 
tbe populace, tradition and custom in conduct and worship , 
that they measure the nation, by its own standard, uhich 
js to be tbe chosen people of God and find it wanting 
instead of walkmg lu justice, love, and humility befoie youi 
God, you despise tbe loivly, deioui tbe substance of 
w idows and oiphans, and follow other gods who give scope 
to tbe lusts of your beaits And from tbe same point of 
•view tbe piophet mteipiets bistoiy, be shove that the 
band of God governs tbe f ite of nations The pbilosoplij" 
of religion, ve might saj, is the creation of Isiael, as cos- 
inolog; and matbomalics is that of the Greeks Of course, 
it IS not a popular science , its sermons find no •well disposed 
audience , hence solitude and exile is the lot of the prophet, 
and the desert bis retreat 

At then appearauce ui bistor), we do not find the 
people of Israel occupying tbe standpoint of a theoretical 
monotheism Then religion is a practical monotheism of 
worship, one that rosy perhaps be best cbaractenzed as the 
■worship of one god The first commandment, “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me,” does not prohibit the be- 
lief in other gods, which it lathei presupposes, but the 
•vorship of them Israel shall serve Jahwe aloue, and lie 
will aid las people against then oppressors TVe have 
scaicelj any historical knowledge as to how the Israelites 
arrived at the exclusive worship of one god from the formei 
polj theism of all Semitic tribes, traces of which are eiery- 
wheie apparent in then traditions On the othei hand, we 
■can follow the development of the worship of one god to 
rotmolVie'iS'm rti Vue VAeraVimj w^ncb we possess It is Vci'& 
combined work of pnests and prophets It is, moreover, 
a consequence of the first step tbe nation has an interest, 
as it were, in making its God the only true God , in mak- 
ing a world god of the national God In tbe Psalms, in tbe 
Prophets, and lu Genesis Jahwe is no longer merely the 
God of Israel, but absolutely the oul^ true God, the God 
who created heaven lud earth The gods of other 
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peoples are mere images made of T^ood and stone, powerless 
and unreal idols We may mention as special phases of 
tins development, first, the centralization of the worship by 
the monarchy and priesthood, then the moralization^ deuat- 
nrization, and finally denationalization of the notion of God 
by the prophets Impressed by the great histoncal ex- 
periences of their country, the prophets become convinced 
that Jahwe is not a God who is blindly devoted to the 
people of Israel and prejudiced in their favor, oi that he 
can be bribed by an external worship Not the descendants 
of Abraham, not those who sacrifice at Jerusalem, but the 
ijghteous are his people “ Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
And what doth the Lord require oi thee but to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ’ ’* 
(ilficaft VI 7, 8) If Israel fails to do his will, they are no 
longer his chosen people, he will repudiate them “The 
prophets were able to ^ee that Jahwe was destroying 
the nation and the kingdom founded by him They con- 
ceived him above everything else as the God of justice He 
was the God of Isiael only m so far as Israel complied 
with his demands of justice They therefore reverse the 
traditional order of the two fundamental aiticles of faith. 
In this manner Jahwe escaped the danger of coming into 
collision with the world and of being vanquished in the 
conflict The dominion of justice extended beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Assyrians This is the ethical mono- 
theism of the prophets , they believe in the moral order of 
the world, m the unconditional validity of justice as the 
highest law for the whole world ’ ^ 

The jirocess nf denatnnzabnn and nf 

Jewish monotheism was completed in Uhnstiamty Jesus 
draws the final conclusion The kingdom of God is not of 
this woild at all Judaism, even the prophets, clung to 
the belief that the righteous must succeed in this woild , 
that the people of Israel would, by serving Jabwe faith 

* J ellbansen Ahrita der Oet^xAU Itraela wnti Judat in liis Ski zen 
vnd VorarbeiUn i 50 For tbc invest gntion of tbe soarces and a clear 
exposition of the development of ceremomee and traditions «ee the same 
antbor a ff«cAtcA(e laraels 
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fwlh, bo t6 es{‘\blishci1, tint the I lugdom of D'v^ul would 
be rostorecl Jesns ubindons tins Messianic hope , he also 
abandons the pieaupjmsiliou of Jewish piety that thejnsi 
man will wltimatoh thn\e lu the world, and the unjust be 
confounded “ Mv 1 ingdom is not of this world, nor is 
the 1 mgdom of God , it is not at all lihe the old hiugdom 
of David nor 111 e an} tiling that impresses the natural man 
as gloiious and gland and dcsnable The I ingdom of God 
is in yon, a store of blesscdhoss and peace hidden from the 
world and unappreciated b} it , it has nothing to do with 
the gifts which the world can give and take away , earthly 
poverty and shame are cnsil} compatible with it Th^ 
kingdom of God consists in the communion of the believers 
and the saints, in the communit} of the disciples of Jesus, 
who live as strangers scattered over all the I mgdoms of 
the earth, without tal mg or seel mg part therein And 
finally, the kingdom of God is the eternal glory of God in 
the hereafter, not bounded by tune and space the woild 
which his children will behold long after nature and the 
universe have passed away 

Under the influence of these two forms of monotheism 
the Jewish Christian and the Greek, the theological and 
cosmological couceptioos were formed winch came to pre 
vail in the church, aud through it among the European 
nations The practical ireligions attributes in the notion of 
God are derived from Israel God is holy and just, and also 
gracious and meiciful m Glirist Tiora the Greeks come 
the speculative or metaphysical elements infinity, omni 
science, omnipotence all-sufScieucy, m short the qualities 
which make him the All One, through whom aud in whom 
everything is that has eiisteuco and essence The theol 
ogy and philosophy of the Christian church giew out of the 
constantly repeated attempt to combine Greek philosophy 
and cosmology and the Chiistian religion into a complete 
sjstem The fundamental conception of its philosophy is a 
momstic theism The church as a practical institution em- 
phasizes theism God is a personal, suprauatural, extra- 
mundane being who comes into personal communion with 
man , to the popular mmd he appeals as a wholly anthro 
pomorphic being with feelings and aspirations like a human 
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being. In specnlation, liowever, the monistic element is 
accentuated. As soon as we endeavor to define a being 
wbo originallj created all tbe rest out of nothing, and 
whose will alone preserves them, it follows that he is the 
only independent being, and that there is no room for other 
independent beings alongside of him. Monotheism comes 
to mean that God alone exists j it becomes pantheism : God 
is the All-One 

The entire history of the church shows how these two 
tendencies, tbe religoua and the specniative, oppose and 
interpenetrate each other in many ways. Visibly, for in- 
stance, in Augustine, in whose powerful soul both impulses 
are strongly developed. Neoplatonism led him out of the 
labyrinths of Maniclueism, and from Neoplatonism he gets 
his idea of the universal realify of God : there is no being 
except in God; outside of him there is only nbn-being. 
This acosmistic pantheism merely serves him, however, to 
use Hamack’s words, as a foundation on which to rear the 
Christian view, which is tbe result of his own innermost 
experiences: Tbe highest being is holy goodness acting on 
the will as almighty io\e.“ 

Tliese thonghts exert a permanent influence npon the 
entire theology of the West. Wherever the speculative 
interest grou^ more intense, the pantheistic notion is 
straightway accentuated. This fact is already noticeable 
in the middle ages ; tbe church again and again finds’occa- 
sion to take measures against tbe pautheistic turns which 
are given to its teachings both on the rationalistic and on. 
tbe mystical side + This pantheism became still more 

* A H&roaek, LthrbueTi der I>oymfn^eti:MehU, ra. 101 II. 

1*^ Jrf'cQT aUivA«\1«w jiusdisa* Jrfyymd 

tbe beginning of J)>i deuttefu Theoloyte (ed F. Pfeiffer, 1651), a work be. 
longing to tbe foorteentb century. '* TTie perfect isabeingtbat containsacd 
completes witbm i(«elfand it& being alt beings, and witboatwMcb and out. 
side of wbicbno true being exists, and m wbieball tbingsbave their being. 
For It 13 tbe being of all things, and is in itself ancbangeable and immoT. 
able, and yet changes and mores all other things Eat tbe divided or the 
imperfect is that which originates in or grows from this perfect being, Jibe 
a ray or a beam that emanates from the son And that is called a creatnre 
And of all these divided things none is perfect Nor is the perfect on© ot 
the divided things. The things are amceiraWe, knowahle, and expressible ; 
but the perfect is inconceivable, inexpressible, and nnkoowable by all 
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pronounced ^^llen, at tli© Wgmmng o{ modern tiroes the 
power which the cliurch esercised over education gradually 
weahenod, and the theorotical interest grew in strength 
Above all the great roiolutiou pro luced in cosmical con 
ceptions Gserted an intlnenco in the same direction By 
destroying the firmament, it deprived the authropomorpUic 
idea of God of the support of sense perception ^^e may 
say ‘Wherever philosophy s free to follow its oun mclma 
tions and is not snhjecteil to the extern il oi internal pies 
sure of ecclesiastical systems or on the otl er hand is not 
under the ban of natural scientific thought it is panthe 
istic or monotheistic in the sense of the formula God alone 
exists novas o -Beos 

I shall touch upon the mam points in the historical 
development* 

Duiing the sovcnteonth century, after the great century 
of revolution had cleared the vs ay for it modern thought 
constructed the first gieat systems Pescai tes and Hobbes 
may be regarded as the Icadeis the former of the theoret 
ical the latter of the piactical philosophy of modern times 
Xhe metaphysics of Descartes bow ever, is visibly affected 
by his desire to reach a system that may not give offence to 
thecliuich Hobbes on the othei hand is above everything 
else a political and then a natural scientific thinker while 
his metaphysics does not attain to an independent deveh p 
ment But in Spinoza w© have the fiist great metaphysician 
of modern times Begardless of his age and its claims in 
the solitude of his attic he carries out the logical conse 
queuces of his thought to the bitter end In clear and exact 
definitions, his Ethics formulates the doctrine of a consistent 
pantheism God is the actual the one independent being or 


cre&tttTea m so far as they aie ereataies Hence th® perfect has no name 
for It IS none of these If the perfect Is to be revealed to a creature tl e 
latter 8 creatureship ego ty selHiood andall thel kemustbe lost and aun 
htlated 

* Let me refer the reader to the excelleat account of the history of the 
ph losophy of lel g on in the first vdlame of O Pfle deter s Bet gtonsp! do 
sophxe (18S4) I also ment on J E Erdmann Grundnss der OeseJ icJ ie ler 
P}ilo$op7te (3d ed J8"8 tr nder the ed torsi pofW S Houg-h 18D0) 
R Falckenberg Qe»chichie dertu e en PI lo opJ e (‘’d ed 189“’ tr by Arm 
strong 1893) R Eucken DaLAe Sana I a in;; der groisen Denker 
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them conform lo their thonghts Creation is specificallj 
distinct from making things according to design The lat- 
ter categorj is peculiar to polytlieism gods are, like men, 
beings who act upon objects that are not dependent on 
them for their existence, ah extra and according to design 
The notion of creation out of nothing, ou the other hand, 
belongs to monotheism If God is the only original being 
and cnwsn sm, his activity can have the form of creation 
only, which posits the existence and essence of reality, 
not, however, in the sense o! making it independent of him 
That IS the onlj thing that God cannot do he cannot 
make objects that are independent of himself Creation is 
evolution in God With the formula Deus sive natma 
Spinoza opposes the philosophical notion of God to popular 
thought 

Less frequently and less strongly does he emphasize 
the other antithesis, the opposition to atomistic atheism 
The reason is most likely that such an antithesis hardly 
existed in the philosophy of bis age Had Spinoza fore 
seen that atheism and naturalism were, lor an entire cen 
tury, destined to become the catchwords of his philosophy, 
or had he lived to see our age in which atomistic atheism 
18 BO loudly and emphatically proclaimed as the only 
scientifically-possible world new, he might perhaps have 
laid more stresh on the convertibility of his formula 
Natura siveDeus To be sure, be might have said, I know 
nothing of a God who has I know not what reality outside 
of the world Kor, conversely, do I know anything of the 
world which the materialists construct out of innumerable 
small, absolutely independent substances called atoms 
The very first and most certain fact which my intellect 
alhrms of the world is that jt is not a mere accidental con 
glomeration of many substances, but a unity, in which every 
particulai thing is absolutely determined by the whole, 
hence one substance, which hy its existepce and by its 
essence first makes plurality possible If that is mono- 
theism, and I hardly know what pise we could mean by the 
term unless we are willing to relapse into the conceptions 
of polytheism, which regards the gods as individuals 
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nmon}» others, lUou luy system is complete monotheism : 
God, tho Ouo and the All. 

Of course, he noulil not lia\o succeeded in convinciu" 
his contemporaries. They would have Kono on accusing 
him of confounding God with nature, of ntlicism and Ji.atu- 
rulijjin. ^VordH, llobhcs onto said, servo not juoroly to 
define concept'^, Imt nl'jo to express judgments. Though 
the term atheism is unsuited to characterize Spinoza’s view 
of tijo world, it was well fitted to express and arouse 
repuguance. For a wliole century tIjo Julies was ilio most 
notorious philosopliical work in existence, a ttUr horraulm, 
and its author a wan with the mark of reproh.itio« on his* 
brow. 

Tho two philosophers whom tlio eighteenth century 
follows nro I/ocko and Leibniz. Loth repudiate Spinoz. 1 , 
Leibniz explicitly, Locke tacitly. JJoth seek a philosophy 
— and have according to the conviction of their ago fonnil 
it — that better reconciles tho modern RcioQlific truths with 
tho old faith. 

Leibniz’s system is absolutely deternnued by his rola. 
tiou to Spinoz.s. In his younger ^oars he had been con* 
sidcrably and positively influenced by that bold and sigor- 
ous thinker, and had, in p.srticu1ar, clearly recognized tho 
metaphysical couscquoucos of tho Cartesiap philosophy of 
nature. But after Ids youthful imprUis pltilo-'iopliandi had 
been moderated by tho prudence and discretion of tho 
politician, lifs chief concern became to free Ids thought 
from tho “ profane " SpiuozA and Ids unacceptable views.* 
That is tlio mission of tiio nioumis— they are to overcome 
pantheism ; Spinoz.a would bo right, «Vf n'y avail poj'n^ de 
Jmtivvu* ShiO m/td .uatiitc .nni’ 
keep them from merging into each other. Tho monads are 
the ultimate, iudopoudeut clomcuta of reality, motaphyslc.d 
points, nuextendod, spiritual atoms. lu thombolvcs or for 
tho understanding they nro clmractorizod by inner life 
(sensation and desire); looked at from without, in tho con- 
fused presoutatiou of scusibility, a combination of monads 

* A detailed account of tlic relation between tlicse plillo-opLers, based 
on original sources, has ri'centlj' bees set forth la the work of L blolo, 
Ln^tnu und Bpineia ( 1800 ) 
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IS repieseated as au extended bodj The monads, there- 
fore, possess the t^ro attributes of the Spiuozistic substance, 
cogitaUo and exlensio, spirituality and materiality so, bo'sr 
ever, that spirituality constitutes their essence, while ma- 
teriality 13 merely then phenomenon Spinoza, on the other 
band, regarded both aspects as of equal impoitance, in 
deed, in so far as corpus and res are universally assumed 
to be equivalent, extension as it were, recenes more reality 
than the other factor* The monads fuither resemble 
Spinoza’s substance in that each oiolves its essence flora 
•within outwardly, without being affected fiom without, 
hence it is, in a certain measure cama $7it True, this 
evolution takes place in pre-estabhshed Laimony with the 
development of all the other monads 

There can be no doubt, this view absolutely overcomes 
pantheism The one macrocosmic substance of Spinoza is 
broken up into countless microcosmio substances, each of 
which can exist and be considered by itself, indeed, each 
would have to look upon itself as the absolute substance 
But, one feels inclined to say, the work is done too 
horougbly Fiom the Scylla of pantheism we are drawn 
nto the Oharybdis of atomism and atheism And nou 
jeibniz tries to ward off the danger by adding to the many 
ubstances of which reality consists, a “ necessary sub- 
tance ” whose “ essence involves existence,’ and then goes 
n to assert This substance, called God, is ‘Hhe original 
nity or the original substance , all created or derivative 
lonads are its products and are produced, from moment 
) moment, by constant radiations, as it were ” f 
Well, Spinoza would declare, if you really mean what 
HI say, we can easily agree Then your original sub- 
ance is simply what I call absolute substance, and its 
Igurations, the common monads, are somewhat similar to 
y modi, and I shall ■willingly concede relative indepen 


* ‘?pjnoza ezplaiQ3 »n«as by corpus W la notbiog bat tbe idea of a definite 
iTidual body wliicli 13 its object (£Wl ii 11 13 ) Leibniz conversely ex 
ascoT^iushy mens itme sis intlieformercase nihxtahudqmmtdeaeor^ 
corpus is iatUelatter nt/t^afi rdfuam idea mentis or be migbt also 
mens p/l<nojn«non sire (djeeUtttiu tnn 

^ Vonaddoffff §§ 33 H Opera jdtSMophua cd Erdmann p 708 
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dence and unity to tliein And I likewise find no essential 
difference in onr deternunism There is no mention in 
mj system of mechanical necessity {neccssite hride) , it is a 
conceptual mathematical, hence ideal, necessity — a concept 
from which, as far as I can see, you have not nd yourself 
either Indeed, the maximum of compossible reality or 
perfection la ascertained and produced in your case also 
h} a kind of conceptual calculus in the intelkctus injinitus, 
by a “ metaphysical mechanics ” I do not care to dispute 
over names, much less to sail under the colors of oitho 
doxy 

Locke sought and found a new way of reconciling 
modern science with the church doctrine Not metaphysics 
but the epistemological cntiqne of metaphysics appeared 
to him as the right path to the goal It shows that our 
knowledge is necessarily confined to experience Experi- 
ence, however, does not comprehend and exhaust reality, 
hence there is room for faith alongside of science This is 
the view which was universally accepted in England even 
in the nineteenth century Not seldom it assumed a 
somewhat pitiful form strict abstinence id thought, 
joined with ecclesiastical and political orthodoxy, became 
the basis of social respectability The dogma of such 
abstemious and respectable persons is On the one hand 
we have the sciences, mathematics and physics, psychology 
and “Essays Concerning the Human Understanding’ , on 
the other, we have the Thu ty nine Articles But we have no 
met iphysics, nor do w e need or care for metaphysics , the 
Thirty-nine Articles will serve us m their stead Upon 
them rests the church, and the church is apart of “the 
best constitntion ” Whoever fails to see that, is past help , 
he IS suspected of not belonging to the respectable mem- 
bers of society Hence nothing further is to be said on this 
point The most one may do is to prove, on every hand, the 
necessity and impregnability of the church doctrine h^ 
adducing philosophical, natural scientific, and historical 
evuhnces Locke’s empiricism and positivism paved the 
way for such intellectual abstemiousness He has, at tlie 
same time, shown us how a man may, on occasion, produce 
an orthodox metaphisics lu spite of his prmcipient con 
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tineDce be tries to proye tbe existence of an “ eternal, 
most powerful and most knowing being ” with “ mathemat 
ical certainty” {Essay, iv. 10), an nndertaking for which he 
drew upon himself Kant’s severe but not undeserved 
censure 

This initiates the philosophy of conciliation which pre 
vailed during the eighteenth century Leibniz’s name is 
famous in Germany, Locke’s in England, and soon after 
also in France Both endeavor to reconcile the modern 
sciences with the old system of dogmatics Both turn 
away from the scholasticism still dominating the uni- 
versities, both are adherents and lovers of the modem 
sciences, hut both also prove the reasonableness of faith 
Leibniz writes de la co^ormtte de la fox atec la raison, Locke 
proves the reasonableness of ChnsUamtxj The chief articles 
of the creed, the existence of God and tbe immortality of the 
soul, philosophy can prove with the means at its disposal, 
in addition to these there are, of course, also articles of faith 
which it cannot prove, and which aie derived from revela* 
tion But even here philosophy may accomplish some- 
thing , if it cannot certify their truth, it may at least prove 
that they are possible jides non contra, sed svpra raitonem 
Leibniz frequently mentions as one of the many advantages 
of his philosophy the fact that it leaves room for the pos- 
sibility of transubatantiation, in the interest of harmony 
with Catholicism 

The science which deals with the articles of faith 
that are demonstrable by reason only is the so called 
natural or rational theology, which is distinguished from 
the theologta revdata Tlie former constitutes the principal 
part of the philosophy of the fast century. It demonstrates, 
first, the existence of God, on theoretical and practical 
grounds The theoretical reasons are comprehended in the 
two arguments which Kant distinguishes as the cosmological 
and physxco theological arguments From the dependence 
and contingency of the natural world, the cosmological 
proof infers the existence of an unconditioned and necessary 
being , and with the aid of the phjsico theological reflec- 
tion, the nature of this being is then more accurately de 
lined by tbe predicates, wisdom and goodness By setting 
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forth the reigu of law in the nmveree, on the one hand, and 
gaming a dfeeper msight into the teleology of organic forms, 
on the other, the modern sciences themselves subserve the 
interests of a “ rational ’ theology 

In the second place, philosophy proves the timnoifahty 
of the soul The simplicity ofithe soul is mferred from the 
unity of self consciousness , then its indissolubility and m 
destructibility are deduced from the nature of a simple, 
immaterial substance and identified with immortality 
Practical reasons are added The desire for a fmther 
development of the capacities preformed in man, and the 
demand for retrihntive jnstice, presuppose a future life 
and a judge after deatli Jfay, even ordmary honestv and 
the existence of civil society coold not be secured without 
such a faith The audacious statement, “If there were 
no God, we should have to invent one, ’ expresses this 
thought, which, by tbe way, has not become extinct in our 
own age 

That IS the cosmology of the age of enlightenment 
It IS a compromise betneen theology and the modern 
sciences Idodern thought, the product of the modern 
sciences, makes this concession to theism God is a supra* 
mundane being, who made the world and human beings 
according to plan and design, and prescribed to them 
his lau Theology, in turn, concedes the uniformity of 
nature Although philosophy, should occasion demand, 
has a place for miracles (supra non contra ratxonem), which 
formerly constituted the chief proof of religion, ther 
are gradually abandoned as a part of the old faith that is 
no longer compatible with tbe spirit of the time'? A 
miraculous providence, as old Samuel Peimarus points 
out in the same chapter in which he shows “the flimsiness 
of the doubts against divine providence,” would be both 
against the perfection of God and his works and not ad 
vantageous to man himself, nor conducive to his perfection 
or his virtue ’ * And theologv itself gradually learns, first, 

*S Reimaras Du^rntl mstinWaJ rl extender nal rtid tn Pehyio cL 
IX 14 ff Heimaras is also as is knaifu tlie author of the 'WolfeabQt 
tel fragments. The two phases of the phllosophT of the last centurr the 
one facing natnral religion and the one averted from ‘ revealed relig 
joa are very distinctly cxeiupli&ed in him 
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to tlo miracles, and finally, in pronounced latioual 

isra, to glow asliamed of them and to discard them alto- 
gether 

Tins comprorDise was again dissolved towards the end 
of the eighteenth centniy It had been introduced both by 
a Geitunu and an English thinLer. It was dissolved by a 
simil XT combination , Humo and Kant mark its end Kant’s 
Ciittqne of Pure P&tson (1781) and Hume’s postlinmous 
iludofjiyfs ou J7a<ural Pehgwn (1780) appeared almost siimil 
taneously. Both works subject natural religion, or rather 
philosophical theology, to a scorching criticism the so- 
called rational theology is a pseudo science , it is in no 
wise possible to proxe the existence of an extramundane 
creator of the woild and the immortality of the soul, on 
rational grounds 

Hume starts out from an etnpincal epistemology , hence 
he does not dwell on a p» loi t pioofs The only attempt ot 
apioofis the teleological argument, but it too lacks all 
the requirements of a real pioof The origin of a universe 
IS an event abbolutely beyond oni eipeiience , theie is no 
similarity whatever between human art and creation out of 
nothing The purpose of the world is by no means patent 
to us Whatevei conception of the design of the creator 
we may form, — happiuesb, civilization, or the perfection of 
Iningbeiugs,— reality offers an infinite number of objections 
to it If we were informed of the existence of an all wise 
aud all good cieator in some otliei w ay, we should attribute 
such iiddles to the limitations of our knowledge. But ra- 
tional theology has no right to appeal to that , its very caim 
IS to derive the nature of the creator from the given world 
itself "We can, however, draw conclusions oijlyfiom what 
we know, not fioiu what we do not know 

Kant proceeds from a different starting-point, bnt he 
conies to the same conclusion all attempts to prove the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul on ra- 
tional grounds are futile He takes up the reasons in their 
order and shows their absolute insufficiency To infer from 
the unity of consciousness the simplicity of a soul substance 
and then fiom this to infer its. ludestiuctibihty and the 
continuance of personal hfe and consciousness is simply 
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begging tbe q^uestion Nor does tlie ontological argument 
for the existence of God amonnt to more. Prom the notion 
of God it tries to prove his existence , the definition of the 
CJK reahssiimim includes all positive predicates, hence also 
existence But existence is not a conceptual characteristic 
]iLe Tveight, magnitude, ivisdom, and goodness, it conse. 
quentlv cannot be deduced from the concept of the subject 
bv means of an analytical jndgment All the propositions 
concerning existence aie synthetic and can be verified only 
by experience The cosmological proof passes from a con 
ditioned to an unconditioned, and seeks the latter in a 
being Tvbose existence is not determined by another being, 
but necessary in itself But the causal regressus invariably 
carries ns only to a conditioning cause, the problem then 
becomes to inquire into its conditions It is pure caprice 
to stop raising tbe question at some point or other and to as 
sert that ire have arrived at the unconditioned Experience 
at least can never reveal the same Hence it ivould have 
to be knovru through its concept as a being necessary in 
itself The cosmological proof consequently resolves 
itself into the ontological proof Moreover, hoirever far 
the physico theological argument may take ns, it surely 
does not go beyond the notion of a world architect govern 
ing our limited sphere of experience It does not cierry us 
to the church dogma that God created all things out of 
nothing It IS, furthermore, doubtful whether the entire 
teleology of nature is more than a subjective reflection, 
conforming to the nature of our understanding Hence 
scientific knowledge acquired by speculative reason is out 
of the question here 

Hume stops at the negative result , he merely intimates 
incidentally that if he had to decide in favor of any cos- 
mological view, he would esteem none more plausible than 
that of the ancient philosophers, “ which ascribes an eternal 
inherent principle of order to the xrorld (Sixth Dialogue) 
Now Kant in whose system let it be added, the old idealis 
tic pantheistic metaphysics everywhere shines through the 
epistemological conception — ^be never wholly abandoned the 
thought elaborated in the treatise on T^e Only Possible 
Foundation for a Demonstration of i1 e Existence of God (1763) 
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that God as the total unity of all that is possible and beace 
of all that IS real, wbicli can be conceived merely as a 
limitation of bis being — ^Kaiit joined to the negative conch 
Sion reached in the G^tiique of Pure Reason the positive 
results of his practical philosophy The ideas of God, 
freedom, and immortality, Tvhose reality cannot be demoD 
strated to the undeiatandmg, are ueieitlieless the most 
certain elements of a cosmology that bases itself on the 
facts of practical reason They aie not concepts that have 
theoretical value, concepts by means of ■which ne can con 
ceive and understand nature Nothing can be accom 
.plished with the notion of God in pbjsics, nor with that of 
freedom in history But nature is not leality in itself, it 
is nothing but the sum-total of possible phenomena In 
the notion of duty we aie confronted with an order of the 
universe which we are inwardly constiamed to accept as 
absolutely valid Thus arises the idea of an absolute 
world ordei, which is higher and, as it were, more real 
than the natural order, the practical reason in us makes 
us a part of this world order 

We may say This thought of Kant’s is the revival and 
complete realization of the original tendency of the Lath 
eran Eefoimaiion, the sepaiatton. of tdigwus faxOi from 
iheorehcal Inoidedgc What repelled Luther lu scholasU 
cisra, that is, m the theology taught in all the univeisities 
and sanctioueU by the chmch, was the amalgamation of the 
word of God (the Bible) with the philosophy of the “godless 
♦ heathen” Aristotle To bamsU reason fiom theology and 
to make faith indepeudeut was his first concern But the 
undertaking n as piemature, soon Protestant theology also 
begau to construct dogmatic systems in which metapby 
sics and revelation vpere cemented into a harmonious whole 
And that can be easily understood The entire science 
and philosophy of the middle ages, their geocentric cos- 
mology and the anthropomorphic conception of the universe 
consequent thereon, their ecclesiocentric interpretation of 
history, — all these facts urgently demanded that faith be 
based on the scientific 1 nowledge of the world First, tbe 
fouudations of themednaial conception of the universe had 
to be demolished As long as they continued to stand. 
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tlieir philosophy and “ natnral ” theology could not he 
shaken. This happened gradually in the course of the cen- 
turies following Luther. TheCopemican cosmology slowly 
came to the front during the seventeenth century ; modern 
physical, physiological, and biological conceptions began 
to spread ; the historical horizon was widened by a closer 
contact with the Eastern and Western worlds, the world 
of the past and the world of the future. Everywhere the 
discovery of new facts was bursting asnnder the framework 
of the mediaeval system. From this altered state of affairs 
Kant skilfully deduced the consequence : the scientific 
knowledge of the universe, in the form which it has as- 
sumed, cannot he employed as the substructure of faith. 
If religions faith is to remain, it must be established on a 
new basis, and this can be furnished by the facts of the 
moral world alone. Luther’s aim h.id been to base faith 
on the written letter and on authenticated historical facts. 
Kant bases it on a fact that is eternally alive and present, 
on the moral consciousness. This and this alone carries 
us beyond the order of nature, not, however, by means of 
knowledge and proofs, but by practical faith. Here the 
demand of the Reformation is actually carried out. Faith 
is not grounded on philological and historical arguments 
adduced from canonical books, nor on physical and meta- 
physical speculation, nor even on external uiuthority ; it 
rests on itself. The will to do good is the ground of our 
faith in the good, that is, in God. 

It is not easy for our age to form au adequate idea of 
the extent of the revolution which the critical philosophy 
created in the minds of men. Natural theology was the 
basis of the entire thought of the eighteenth century ; in- 
deed, it seemed to be the basis of its whole life ; to tamper 
with it meant to turn all divine and human order upside 
down. Liston to so liberal-minded a man as Wieland ^ : 
“ The belief in God, not only as the first original cause of all 
things, but also as the absolute and highest law-giver, 
regent and judge of mankind, together with the belief in a 
future state after death, constitutes the fundamental article 

* ifiei Celt OeiraueJt der Ttrtumjl i» Gtaubentsaehert in the Ikutseher 
Zlcrtur of 1788 (Works, Hempel's ed , jrcvu 336 f ) 
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of religion To strengthen and support this belief in all 
possible ways is one of the nortiiiest and most usefnl 
occupations of plulosoplij, uaj, m view of the indispansa- 
bleness of faith, a duty To assail it and weaken its 
hold on the lieaits of men, by all kinds of doubts and 
sophistical leasous, or, what is worse, to overthrow it, not 
only does no good, but viikually amounts to a public attack 
on the fundamental constitution of the state, of which relig 
ion forms an essential part, and on public peace and seen 
rity, of which it is the support Hence I hare no scruples 
against giving the following hnmble adMce to the Ling or 
prince who might asL my advice eonceimug such matters, 
say in about fifty years from now (a thing haidly to be 
expected) The foolish and offensive controversies against 
the existence of God or affatnst tfs trecepted proq/s, when no 
better ones can be adduced, as well as the public denial of 
the immortality of the soul, ought to be declared *10 
outrage against humanity and against civil society, and 
should be prohibited by a special penal enactment 

The lemoDsti inces of the older geneiatiou were in vain 
Eant had understood his age and its deepest need The 
younger generation felt that the word of deliverance had 
been spoken, that the fetters imposed by the compromise 
between science and faith were burst asunder, that science 
might, from now on, feailesslv finish its journey, and that 
religion held a permanent place in the human heart Re- 
joicing in her newly-acquired freedom, philosophy at once 
* began with zealous rivalry to construct idealistic panthe 
istic systems The philosophy of the nineteenth century, 
and m particular Geiman philosophy as the boldest and 
fieest, IS thoroughly pantheistic or monotheistic in the 
sense of the formula God alone is , everything that exists 
IS and must be conceived in God 

* Flora Federa autobsograpliT {J G B Federn Leben Natir nni 
Grundsaize 1825)'we may glewr bow deeply the rerolution penetrated loto 
all personal and nniversity s&rrs Peder had for a long time been a popu 
larand illustrious teacher of philosophy at the University of Gdttingen 
But the rise of Kantian philosophy in the eighties brought him into such 
discredit among his colleagues and stadents that he roluntarilr resigned 
his position and left the town His experience helps us to understand why 
It was that the Prussian rulers succeeding the great rrederick became so 
apprehensive and prohibited Kants religio philosophical lectures 
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Ifc IS, moreover, ^vortliy of note that the poets -vvere in 
adr iDce of the philosophers Lessing, Herder, and Goeihe 
advocated the philosophy of Spinoza, while the philoso- 
phers (see, for example, the outline of the history of 
natural theology in Feder’s LogiL md Metaphysik) -n ere still 
speaking of him “ as of a dead dog ” In a conversation 
held a year before his death, Iiessiug made the following 
confession to Jacobi " I can no longer accept the oi thoclox 
notions of the deity, I can’t swallow them Ei Kai 'zav 
I know nothing else • ” And when his perplexed friend 
replied that he had come to him for help against Spinoza, 
Lessing answered “You had better become hia fiiend 
altogether There is no other philosophy outside of 
Spinoza’s ” ^ Herder follows with his treatise, Gott, 
eimge Gedankenubei Spinoza's System (1787) And Goethe’s 
early poems are thorongbly satnrated with a pantheistic 
adoration and conception of nature 

■VTis wAr ein Gott der nnr von an«sen stiesse, 
l<n Erets daa Ail ato Finger laufen ]ie««e 
Ihm ziemt s die Welt im Innern zu be^regen 
2Tfltur in sicb, sicb in Natur zn hegen 
So dv«9 wis in ibm Icbt und webt und ist 
Kie seme Eraft and semen Geist vergisst 

The storm, and stress in literatnre is followed by storm 
and stress in philosophy New stales and dynasties were 
spnnging np each year and disappeanng again during the 
political revolution of the nge So in Germany each spring , 
gave birth to a new speculative philosopher and to a new 
system claiming absolute and universal domimon They 
all show their contempt for the old theological and philo- 
sophical orthodoxy, and agree as to the direction along 
which to seek the new truth The old philosophy ^s cfeisli- 
cal, the neyv, pantheistical monotheism Deism conceives 
God as a supramnndane being , be made the world and 
everything lu it according to a plan, and separated it from 
himself , now it works in obedience to natural laws, not 
uulik^ a machine set up by a skilful machmist for a definite 
purpose This idea of God and the woild strikes modem 

• F H. Jncobi Uber dit LeJire des Sjnao a in Ertcfcn an Eerm 
Mendtlssolin 1785 * 
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pliiloaophers as exceedingly shallow and vulgar , it is of a 
piece with the same shallow rationalism that derives everj 
thing in the histoiico>iQeuta 1 lealm from individual plan and 
design Language and religion, laws and states, were all 
of them dcMsed and realized by iu\entive men because of 
their great usefulness, ami it was likewise the utility or 
convenience of the thing winch, according to the notions of 
rational aesthetics, induced poets to make poems, aitists to 
paint, musicians to compose music And even now these 
enlightened creatures ate on the point of inventing the per- 
fect education and deiising the perfect constitution where 
with to make the perfect man They resemble Wagner, 
who produced the /<o-mttncnfits lu the retort, without the aid 
of the vulgai forces of natuie, simply as the result of intel 
ligeuce and art This one picture of theirs serves them as 
a pattern foi then conception of Ood he is the great me 
cheuioian who devised and constructed this gieat puppet, 
show of a w orld 

Contempt for the preceding view is the chief character* 
istio of the new epoch It opposes its o^{7cmm conception 
of the uuiveise to the tnecAanicaf system of the wa? 

The notion of making things according to' design is dis 
caided and leplnced by the idea of oiganic development 
The change is fiist bioiight about in the field of resthetics 
Alt aud poetij are not manufactured according to plau, 
that IS, genuine aud original ait and poetry, foi the verges 
composed by the pro/essores poeseos and their pupils to 
commemorate the biithdoys of high personages aud other 
events, may, perhaps, be made with the help of Gott 
sched’s DicMkiinst oi some other mtional guide But real 
poetry grows fiom within, like an organic form, unfolding 
with inner necessity That is true of all folk poetry , it is 
true of the grandest poetry of the popular soul, its religion 
It is especially Heider who teaches the new conception of 
historico mental things, ahd Goethe is the living manifesta 
tion of the poet by the giace of God or by the grace of 
nature The new way of looking at everything culminates 
111 the uew notion of God, in Spinoza’s notion God, the All 
One, who leveals himself in uatuie and history Like lu 
organism or like a poetical idea, God’s essence is unfohh d 
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with inward sestbetico-teleological nece&sit}* into tbe mani. 
fold forms of reality. The business of philosophy is to set 
forth this process of self-^rolatiou of the absolute by means 
of the dialectical self-development of the notion. 

It was Fichte who first marshalled the new thoughts 
against the old ideas. H’^hile Kant had treated the deistic 
conceptions of God and immortalitj' sjMringly, and had re- 
admitted them iilto his system without any real modifica- 
tion, by simply changing the key, as it were — they are not 
theoretically valid notions, but practically necessary ideas — 
Fichte attempts to get rid of them altogether, regarding 
'them, as he does, as nseless, nay, as worthless. According 
to him they are derived from endjemonism, and that seals 
their doom ; God is according to natural theology an in- 
dhidual by the side of other beings, and his real mission is 
to procure happiness for the sensnous man in this life or 
at least in the life to come- Fichte's rigorous, not to say 
fanatical, moralism revolts against this notion. Snch a 
God is not a God, but an idol ; God is in the moral world 
only; in the voice of duty speaking in thy heart the supra- 
seiisnous reveals itself, and that is God. But again to make 
of the snprasensuons being a separate substance, that is, 
as critical philosophy would put it, a being existing and 
acting in space and time, uhose object is to procure happi- 
ness, is an utterly contradictory and impossible undertak- 
ing. 'In his Appeal to (he Public, in which he defends himself 
against the charge of atheism, he sharply accentuates the 
opposition between the new philosophy and the old philo- 
sophical orthodoxy, and hurls the most violent accusations 
against the latter. Errdmmonistic dogmatism, whose cos- 
mology is a natural theology, those philosophers who 
“conceive the infinite one under a finite notion and admire 
the wisdom of God for having arranged everything exactly 
as they themselves would have done,” or make of him a 
j'udge of the world who punishes vice and rewards virtue 
with happiness, thereby achieving the distinction “of ob- 
viating the imperfections of the police system,” — those are 
the real atheists. “A God who is to satisfy covetous- 
ness is a despicable, wicked being, for he encourages and 
perpetuates human corruption and the degradation of 
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leasoiL Sucli a God js a pnnce of tbe world in tbe real 
sense ” Tins is tbe God whom they serve , ‘ hence they 
are tbe real atheists, the} aie absolutel} witbont God, and 
have made for themseUes a vicious idol And because I 
refuse to acknowledge their idol instead of the true God, 
they call me an atheist ’ 

The great crisis brought about in Fichte’s life by his 
attitude towards the prevailing views, his dismission fiom 
the Jena piofessorahip and lus removal to Berlin, also 
marks a turniug point in his thought True, his funds 
mental conception remains the same The staiting point 
and lulcium of eiery cosmology that uses bejoud the phy 
sical view la determined by the expeiieuces of moral life, 
they lead to a belief m a supiaseusuous being that cannot, 
however, be conceived as an mdmdual being or as a 
separate substance But he executes a change of front 
Hitherto his attacks had been directed against the philo 
sophical and theological orthodox} of the state church, 
now they are turned against the negative enlightenment 
Thus his expositions receive a more positive character In 
Ins iSpcecfiea he explains the hue nature of God and of 
divine life to “an educated public” who seem to him to 
have not too many, but too few, ai tides of faith 

In the year of the atheism conflict (179D) there appeared 
also Schleiermacher’s lieden fiber ihe Rehyion an dte Geb^ 
deten unter ihren Verachtem (Discourses on Eeligion ad 
dressed to the Educated among those who despise it) 
They no less emphatically renounce the tiaditional notions 
of the philosophical church-orthodoxy Behgion does not 
ongmate in dogma or in action, but in feeling , in feeling 
the finite becomes immediately aware of the infinite and the 
eternal Every true feeling that epiings fiom the fulness 
of the heart and turns toward the whole of things is religious 
The emotions of awe, admuaiion, joy, love, giatitude, 
humility, and levereuce which are aioused by a contact 
with nature and huraauity, excite piet}, in so fai as, in and 
with these particnlai feelings, “ we aie affected by the 
whole, which is the revelation of God, and hence tale up, 
not particular and finite elements but God himself, in whom 
alone the particular is One and All, and in so fai ns not this 
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or that particuJar fauction, bat our entire being, iMth vrhieli 
Tre approach the woild and Ine in it, the immediate divine 
element lu ns, is aroused and levealed by the feeling ” On 
the other hand, “the common conception of God as a par 
ticular being outside of the world and in bacL. of the noild 
IS not the alpha and omega of leligiou , it is simply a mode 
of expression that is seldom absolutely pure and alua;ys 
unsatisfactory 'Whoe\er constructs such a notion uith 
impure intent, say because he needs a being like that to 
console and help him, may believe m such a god without 
being devout Nor is the goal and character of a religious 
life deteimined by the immortality which many desne and 
believe in, the immortality outside of time and behind time, 
or rather only coming after the present time, but none the 
less in time , they are determined bj the immortality 
which we may immediately possess even m our temporal 
life and which is a pioblem in whose solution we are con- 
stantly engaged The immortality of religion means to be 
united with the infinite in the midst of the finite and to be 
eternal at everj moment of time ' 

In Schelling, vio^ahsUc pantheism is followed by a 
natuiahstic pantheism Katnie is for him not a mere lefieo- 
tiou of the ego, but, as with Spinoza, one side of reality , 
the other side is spirit, the evolution of which constitutes 
history The system of identity, as setfoith, say in the 
lectures on the system of philosophy delivered in ISO't, is 
so dependent on Spinoza’s conceptions that almost every 
sentence of the Utlixcs recuis in it Schelling regards it as 
his immediate task to raise the science of nature from the 
deplorable condition into which it seems to the jouug 
philosopher to have fallen, to transform the heap of acci- 
dental and scattered tinihs into a s}stem of rational 
knowledge The object is to demonstrate the whole of nat 
nre as a unified system governed by inner logical and res 
theticalnecessity, or to reveal the reason inherent in nature, 
Hegel’s philosophy, finally, has not inappropiatel^ 
been termed foptcaf pantheism In au all embracing svstem 
it aims to conceive nature and history as the self-develop- 
ment of the idea which takes place, with inner logical or 
dialectical necessity, as the self development of the ideal 
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content o£ reality In the mind of the poet a plurality of 
incidents, actions, and persons are evolved from the idea of 
a poem, of Hamlet or of Patist, and finally constitute a 
complete whole in which each paiticulai element has its 
fixed place Similarly, the world or reality, uhich is un 
folded before -us in nature and history, is a unified whole, 
in which the position of each particular element is deter- 
mined uith logical and sesthetical necessity "We tlniilw we 
understand a poem when we see how each scene or each 
eient is essential to the exposition of the one idea, and that 
feomething would b* wanting if it were left out So, too, 
we would have a perfect knowledge of the great divine 
poem which we call the world, if we could, in the same 
manner, set forth each natural form and foice, each histon 
cal pioduct, as an innei element essential to the exposi 
tiou of the whole The uatuial sciences do not accomplish 
this, indeed they do not even attempt it The natural 
sciences collect facts and seek to leduce them to formula) 
which simply eipiess external connections, the causal laws , 
hut they let the facts and laws stand as blind, brutal facts 
^^or do hisioiical iniestigatious act otherwise, they, too, 
g itlier together endless masses of facts , they also attempt 
a kind of causal explanation, hut the question concermng 
the meaning of the facts they do not answer, nay, they do 
not even put it Now that is the function of philosophy 
hat is the meaning of nature^ In what does the inner 
necessity of all those piocesses and their laws, the median 
ical, chemical, and organic occurrences, consist ’ "U hat i9 
the meauiug of history as a whole , what is the reason ex- 
pressed in it ? Wherefore did all these nations, the Chinese 
and the Hindoos, the Persians and the Egyptians, the Greeks 
and the Poraans^ have to pass oier the earth and develop 
such states and laws, such religions and arts ’ These are 
the questions which Hcgers philosophy attempts to answer 
It desires to tell what each particular object really is, by 
revealing its rnison (i efre in the whole of things And by 
thus unfolding the reason pervading the entire universe, the 
idea of reality, it sets forth God’s very essence and life 
God is nothing but the one, actual, living thought of the 
universe evolving into self consciousness ^ s reality 
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auytliiug else, that is, reahtj us it is in itself it is the 
actne iclta imfoUling itself, corapreheiicliug itself in self 
consciousness There is no such thing lu reahtj as a dead, 
inert, merely existent being outside of the idea, this 
occui*b only in the barren notions of a philosophy dealing 
avitli abstrictious And therefore the world is exhausted 
bj tbo thoughts of the tme philosophy, because it is itself a 
thought Thus, in Hegel, modern philosophy returns to its 
starting point in PI itomc Anstolchun philosophy Eeahty 
IS i system of thoughts expanding into sclf>consciousuess, 
» oi/cris » of/cf€0i>s , philosophy is the reflection of the ob 
jectivB mo>einent of thought 

The time has long passed since these conceptions 
dominated the intellectual world of Germany, since the 
youth, always eager for novelty, were gathered together to 
experience the moment of tho awakening of the absolute 
spirit into complete self-coiisciousuess The dialectical 
leproductiou of the self moiemeut of the idea is a thing of 
the past '\^o cau hardly understaud tbo belief that 
Schelling s or Hegel's philosophy explains the inner ncces 
sity of history and nature as u good intorprctcr elucidates 
a drama of Shakespeare or Goethe 'W'c cannot see much 
more lu it than an arbitrary schematic arrangement of tho 
general forms of realitr And wo wonder at the arrogance 
with which such vague reflections on tho world at large, 
winch, like passing mists, assume all kinds of shapes, 
attack scientific inquirv, as though they had achieved a 
task infinitely more important and dignified 

One thing however, German philosophy retained tho 
view of tlio whole of reahtr from which speculation set 
out TTo look for the completion of the thoughts which 
the contemplation of reahtr suggests to ns along tho same 
hues an idealistic monotheism or pantheism is the goal to 
wards which the thoughts of tho most vigorous and careful 
thinkers converge even to this dav Pechner and Lotzo 
may bo mentiouod as leaders Ijotze endeavors to approach 
the goal by means of abstract motaphvfiical reasoning, he 
appeals to lastonco-pbilosophical and religio-philosoph- 
ical reflections for assistance Pechner remains a philoso 
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pber of nature , in tlie Tisible world be seeks and nmver 
sally finds symbols of tbe imisible 

More timidly and standing aloof, as it were, tbe positiv 
istic school points to Ibe same goal LelH, Spencer speak 
as tbeir repiesentative In a noteworthy reflection lutli 
wbicb be qoncludea tbe exposition of tbe lehgio ecclesi 
astical development in his Soctdogy (§ 659 f ) he shows that 
the lesults of the scientific investigation of reaUtj by no 
means mark tbe end of all religious conceptions ‘ Amid 
tbe mysteries wbicb become tbe moie mysterious tbe more 
they are tbougbt about, there will remain tbe one absolute 
certainty, tbat be (tbe investigator) is evei in presence of an 
infinite and eternal energy, fiom which all things proceed 
"What IS this energy ’ Consequently tbe final outcome of 
tbat speculation commenced by tbe primitive man is that the 
Powei manifested throughout the universe distinguished as 
material is tbe same Power wbicb m ourselves wells up 
under the form of consciousness ’ "When the exploier of 
nature sees tbat, quiescent as they appeal, sunoumbug 
sobd bodies are thus sensitive to forces wbicb are luflm 
tesimal in then amounts, when the spectroscope proves to 
him that molecules ou the eaith pulsate m harmony uith 
molecules in tbe stars , when there is forced on him the 
inference tbat every point in space thrills with an infinity 
of iibrations passing through it in all directions, the 
conception to which be tends is much less tbat of a 
universe of dead matter tbm tbat of a uniieise everywhere 
alive , alive if not in the restricted sense, still in a general 
sense ’ 

Here too, then, a way is opened for symbolical anthro 
pomorphism and the idealizing metaphysical conception 
which A. Lange, tbe reprcseutatiio of positivism in Gcr 
many, regarded ns indispensable Different paths meet at 
the same goal 

In conclusion let us survey the entire course of the long 
intellectual development and dcsciibe it as follons Pchg 
lou has gradually eliminated the elements which originally 
occupied the foreground — Ihcurgic practiees and raytho- 
lo^ico cosmogonic fictions In the moasuro m nhich civ 
ihzatiou advances and tbe scientific knonlcdgo and tlio 
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resuUiag teclinical control of nature increase, the old forms 
of sorcery and legendary tales disappear. The ethical 
element, however, which is in the beginning simply a sec- 
ondary issue, comes to the front; the nature of the divine 
is determined by moral goodness. On the other side, 
science withdraws moie and more from the domain of relig- 
ion. Dogmatic orthodoxy, which strove to determine the 
nature of the suprasensuous by means of concepts that 
seemed at least theoretically demonstrable, has been 
abandoned like the natural theology of the eighteenth 
century, which occupied the same ground, only that it still 
further restricted the sphere of the provable. The philo- 
sophical speculation which believed that its absolute defini. 
tious exhausted reality is also given np. Philosophy has 
grown more modest, but the facts seem to her to suggest 
the assumption of an ultimate, all-embracing, essential 
unity of reality, a unity that cannot be external and acciden- 
tal to a mechanical system, but must be conceived as similar 
to the inner unity of a spiritual being. But it relinquishes 
the task of elaborating these thoughts, lea^'ing that to the 
creative fancy of the religious genius. Like the creative 
artist, he gives the idea of perfection an intelligible form ; 
he interprets the meaning of the great mystery which we 
call reality by words and by deeds, by teaching and by 
example. 

I am well aware that the course and goal of history are 
differently conceived by others. Many agree with L. 
Feuerbach that the great truth reached by our century is: 
God has not ci eated man, but man created God. To these, 
my notions will seem old-fashioned and antiquated. 

I have no desire to make any one dissatisfied with his 
views. Yet I cannot refrain from remarking that the frntli 
of the first statement does not seem to me to exclude 
the truth of the second. I am quite willing to grant the 
proposition : Man has created God, in idea namely, and 
that too in his own image But the other proposition is 
not incompatible with this : God created man in his own 
image, not merely, however, in idea, but also in reality. 
Man, says the philosophy in question, is a product of 
nature. Of course he is; but what is nature? A great 
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and thinking beings are to be evolved from these by mere 
juriaposition 5 > Surely, m Goethe’s words, some Lonj 
mons element must have had a hand in all this And onr 

Sat be a little puzzled by the fact 

Lsent 1^ ° eonsliluted ik. 

IS eerta. ^ “"‘’.e histoiy of mankind For .1 
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IS Koinir to'‘bo “f ‘be fa‘»r« 
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meaning and valne of tiling, ‘ ““ '“bb”g c‘ ‘be great 
I once read a passage from Jean Paul .'How arrogant 
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tlie cloads are m preswming to belong to ibe heavens 'ind 
to the stars, whereas thej are not mnch farther removed 
from us than our cold breath * ’ "We may applj* these sam e 
■words to the opinions of those "who do not see the infinite 
heavens for the mists of their narro\s thoughts, and there, 
fore claim There is no such thing as heaven , it is simply 
an ancient superstition » no one has ever seen it 

The negative dogmatism of matenalism is, in my 
opinion, the mere counterpart of the positive dogmatism 
of the old theological orthodoxy Both conceive religion as 
a collection of dogmas which are -to be tahen literally and 
to be accepted by the undeistanding, only that the former 
says 2^0 wherever the latter says Tes. They are at one in 
their narrow intellectuahsm, which fails to appreciate 
poetry and art They also often accept the same rigorous 
moralism that has no appreciation for the indmduahty and 
the freedom of the spuit , they also betray the same im 
perious fanaticism that would absolutely subject every- 
body to its own creeds, be the} negative or positive 

11 The delation between Sno-wlodgo and Paith 

In conclusion I should like to offer a comprehensive 
exposition of my idea of the relation between philosophy 
and religion, knowledge and faith, a subject upon which I 
liave repeatedly touched in the foiegoing 

Philosophy lb not religion and cannot take its place 
It does not aim to be faith, but knowledge Neveitlieless 
every philosophy that stiives to be a philosophy m the old 
sense, a conception of the world and of hfe, also contains 
an element of faith, which science as such does not contain 
£<f aJJ pJbjj£>sc>pi'j’isJ£> Iwjsg a 
into things, or rather to reveal the meaning which underlies 
all things In the last analysis, however, this meaning is 
not a matter of knowledge, but of volition and faith hat 
the philosopher himself accepts as the highest good and 
final goal he projects into the world as its good and goal, 
and then believes that subsequent reflections also reve il 
it to him in the woild In this sense the words of Augustine, 
jfifcs pifcccdtiJ rnfioncm, express a uniiersal human truth, 
nay, the real key to an uudeist uidiug of all philosophy 
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and highest aspirations. The woild-process invariably 
■passes right through the head of the philosopher. 

The same may be said of Schopenhauer, the antithesis 
of Hegel. He, too, reads his own nature into the world. 
His own life’s goal gives him an inkling of that of the 
universe. He calls his chief work. The World aj Will and 
Idea ; he himself is the model of the world ; its two sides 
are the sides of his own nature, intelhgence and will. And 
he believes that in the world at large the same relation 
exists between these two phases as in himself : the iutelli. 
gence is the bright and joyful being, the will, the dark, 
blind, desiring, fearing, envions, hating, miserable, and 
unhappy being. His intelligence procured for him the 
great and pure joys of life, his will brought the daily 
big and little sorrows. Hence to be delivered from the 
will and to become pure intelligence, that is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. Then he reads this goal into the 
world. If it is in its origin blind, impulsive, impetuous, 
"unhappy will, it will evolve intelligence out of itself, and 
intelligence is the principle of deliverance. Through the 
knowledge of its own nature, will succeeds in negating 
itself and hence in obtaining peace. History proves it In 
the great religions of redemption, Christianity and Bud- 
dhism, mankind reaches its life-goal, deliverance from the 
will. Here, too, the philosopher’s own experiences give 
him a cine to the meaning of the world. 

We may say the same of the positivistic and material- 
istic philosophy. Comte’s Potifivism professes to be, 
first of all, pure knowledge, a mere synthesis of all scien- 
tific knowledge. But it, too, is mixed with elements of 
especiaJjy in its philosophy of histojy.- Xcke aJJ 
philosophies of histoiy it represents history as striviug for 
a goal. The philosopher knows what the goal is and that 
really constitutes his great science ; in it he holds t' ^ 
to the secret of the world. And this knowledge of his 
gains disciples for him. Of old, the faithful multitudes 
crowded around the oracles and prophets ; now they gather 
around the philosophers, to hear from them whither the 
road leads, what the future holds. Comte’s philosophy 
aims wholly at a philosophy of history ; it is an attempt to 
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survey tbe past esperient^ o! mankind as a \7b0k, ia 
order to determine the future course of history. The posi 
tion and the problem of the present are determined by the 
law of the three stages. The problem is, of course, tbs 
rery problem which the philosopher is abont to take up or 
which he has just been fortunate enough to solve in out* 
line ; hence, in this case, it is the proof of positinstic phi* 
losophy as the final form of human knowledge, aud tlio 
foundation of positivistic politics, which also reaches iK 
systematic completion. Henceforth the problem will ho 
to apply these thoughts to reality. 80 here, too, the world- 
process runs right through the brain of .the philosopher, 
not without unhalanciug it a little : during his later rears 
Comte felt and acted like the high*priest of humanitr, who, 
holding the past in his left hand and the future in his right, 
weighs and guides their destinies. Perhaps we expect too 
much of the human brain when we make it the pivot of 
the world-process.* 

Zlaierialism in priuciplo rejects the attempt to interpret 
the meaning of the world ; it has no meaning ; rational 
products are merely accidental and occasional results. 
Accidentally and occasionally molecules form such combi- 
nations in a br.ain as produce a poem or a philosophy. 
KevoTlheless this theory, too, possesses elements of faith. 
TJio philosophers of matorialisin also appear as prophets ; 
they, too, own the great scionco of tho past and future, b* 
Feuerhacht unravels the raeaning of history to the beHe^ers 
as follows: «« Tho so-called modern times preceding our 
own constitute tlio Protestant middle ages, during uhich 
we retained tho Bomnu Church, Pomnn law, the penal code, 
tho old-fashioned universities, etc., only half negating them 
and using them as mere makeshifts. But now that tho 

_ .* Ia Wa GrtcAuftle dtv Ethik, Jodi places A. CotBte by tUo aide o{ bl* 
Oennaorbntemporary Krause ( 11 . 103 ff.) In the title of his later wrltiop* 
Comte proclaims himself as the fouoder of the religion of humsnity. 
which he loTented a form of worship as well as a calendar and asloW 
Similarly, Kraose, In the aolltnde of hts little chamber, fonnded a “ onion 
of mankind" (JfcnscMrift&und) In 1808, from which he dates a new epoeh 
1 b the history of our race and a new chronolopy. 

flnaueesay, OrundMUtederr7itl»»r>pMf,i^2-tS. in GrCn, Z ZV^rr- 
l-ocTk, Brif/irtehttl unil JVocilhrw, pp. 411 IT. 
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Clinstianitr of Protestantism ha? lost its force os a rehf,io«s 
truth aud power determming the mind ^^e have entered 
npon a new era Realism is the spirit of the times or of 
the future tJnbehef has taken the place of belief, reason 
the place of the Bible, politics the place of religion and the 
church, the earth the place of heaven work the place of 
prayer, material want the place of hell, man the place of 
the Chnstian Hence a new philosophy is necessary for 
everr ago needs iLs own philosophy “ Hitherto Chnstnn 
ity was unconsciously denied , it is now, for the first time, 
cou'scionsly and voluntarily repudiated, the more so since 
Chnstianity has become implicated in the attempts to 
obstruct the essential impulse of modem humanity, the 
desire for political freedom This conscious negation 
begins a new era aud makes necessary a new open hearted 
philosophy — one that is no longer Christian, but decidedly 
unchristian ' J^ow tins new philosophy demanded by the 
times IS ofTered bj reuerbach It is realistic atheistic, 
and democratic, aud nill doubtless «o he behoves, tnum 
phanth conquer the norld and point out the road to salva- 
tion Thus unbelief itself is turned into a neu belief 

Here, too it is evident that philosopln is not a product 
of the understanding merely, but of a man s entire person 
ahtr The mil, the revolt against a miserable present, 
determines the direction it aviU take and arouses its pas- 
sions 

It would not be hard to prove that the above remark 
13 applicable to more recent philosophers of this stamp to 
Duhring and the Sociahsts \s anger and indignation 
once inspired Juvenal to write verses, so they inspire men 
With thoughts to-day 1\ hat influences the votanes of 
materialism is not so much reasons not so much tlie argn- 
ments of science and melaphvsics as the conviction that 
materialism makes the roost resolute onslaught against the 
conception of the universe on which our present conditions 
seem to them to be founded , it i«5, so they believe, the 
basis of all injustice, falsebooil, and t>*rannv Tbo plains* 
oph\ of history and the interpretation of the future also 
constitute the heart of this philosophy, and the heart of 
this heart consists of ideas of justice, freedom, and welfare, 
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tLe realization of ^^lllcJI, ju a new order of human tilings 
forms the problem of the ptcsent and the content of the 
future Thus the founder of the “ matenabstic conception 
of history,” Kail Marx, explains the development of eco- 
nomic phenomena as nioMug towards a socialistic order of 
society the expropnation of the laborer, nith which 
society began, is now followed by the expropnation of the 
expropriator, bj the transformation of pnvate into collect- 
ive property, and here the goal is reached the thorough 
going organization of economic activity First the sjs- 
^ra of production will be organized, then distnbuhon 
liiediich Engels fortifies the old ideas with the most 
modem theories of anthropologj and liLewise explains 
history as a unified process It starts out fiom a natural 
order of society, m which maternal law and collectnism 
prevail, passes through a period of coercion and statehood 
chaiacteiized by paternal law and pnvate property, and 
fanally returns to a condition of freedom with collectne 
property and the free community of families * 

So everywhere a man’s ideal of the future is the fixed 
pom rom which his inteipretation of histoiy proceeds 
It determines the most significant points of the past, and 
roug these points the curve is plotted which desenbes 
e course of history Hence every reform movement 
s raig way sets oat to change historical values , such 
changes are essential to its philosophy of history Think 
of the Eenaissauce, the Eeformation, the French Kevolu 
tion, the NaUonalverein, and the German empire on a Prus 
sian asis J changing historical values each reform be 
me convinced of its own inner necessity Socialism now 
vipw o-pt looked at from the new point of 

■1 ’ r' inanhind formeily regarded as gieat 

and “f Lnlber. the bfttles of Leipsie 

On tbp windle into ordinaiy incidents of the day 

assn^L bardly noticed by others 

MMarTr “ “■‘epoobm b.story, eg, 

aatio™! the foendalion of the 

labor nmon by Iiaasalle Here again wo 

Staates 3d ed 18^^ der Bamilte des Eni>atetgentums vnd 
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find \\ liat Tve saw before everj new party has an impulse to 
make its oun chronology, its own calendar and nei\ saints 
To believers the new evaluations seem as credible as 
they seem absurd to believers of the old school Only, 
the} will not belle^e that it is faith not knowledge om 
which their view of things depends Why, they protest, 
do we not plainly see that history moves towards the goal ^ 
“ Science ’ is the second word of the social democracy Of 
course , you put yourself at the goal, and it is quite uatuial 
that history should appear to be moving towards }ou But. 
science did not pat you there , your own loves and hates, 
your desires and aversions, put yon there notyoui under- 
standing, but your will You cannot prove the truth of youi 
view to one who does not share your loves and your hates, 
your hopes and your ideals All you cau do is to appeal 
to the future, but the peculiaiity about the future is that 
it Js open to faith, not to knowledge Perhaps five 
hundred years from now, when the new order of things 
will have arrived, everybody will recognize the trne impoi 
tance of the beginnings of the great reioluiion *^^6 all 
appreciate the histoiical sigmficance of the beginnings of 
Christianity now, and even the reluctant are foiced to con- 
fess the importance of onr Christian era But li some one 
had told a Greek philosopher or a Homan histoiiau, 
eighteen hundred years ago, that all the European nations 
would date their era from the birth of a poor little boy, 
occurring several decades ago in the land of the Jews, he 
would most likely have questioned the prophet’s sanity 
At any rate, he would have refused to discuss the possibil 
ity of such a view Tor the present the most recent changes 
of fjirnnolqgy aeem to me to be an the same ^edicamenr 
That does not diminish the importance of the matter 
Not knowledge, but faith works miracles , not every faith, 
of course, but only the true faith which divines what is to 
come Ideas, says Hegel, aiq the efficient forces of history 
"Very true, for ideas of what is to come are motive forces 
in the aspirations and minds of men That will be the case 
as long as men live, not on the joys of the present but on 
the hopes of the future And so Jong will faith play its 
part in the life of humanity 
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As was shown above, the thought just expressed forms 
ihe real cardinal point of Kantian phUosojyhy. One's view 
of the world receives its most po'aerfal and decided im- 
petus, not from the understanding, but from the volitional 
side, from the practical reason- The belief in the possi- 
bility of our ultimate purposes, in tbe realization of tbe 
highest good in tbe world, really forms the starting-point 
of one’s cosmology. Kant has formulated this thought in 
tbe doctrine of tbe postulates and tbe primacy of practical 
reason. We should say : We are here concerned, not with 
a demand that imposes faith upon the conscience, but with 
B fact. No one believes and no one can believe that reality 
is wholly indifferent or even hostile to that which seems to 
him to be the highest goal and good. And though a man 
might, in principle, deny the validity of the belief that 
reabty has regard for human values, yet, as a matter of 
fact, he presupposes such an agreement The materialist, 
too, believes in the victory of the good cause, in the ascend- 
•ency of reason, truth, and right ; he believes, therefore, in 
awjmuf ivorld-order. Tbe pessimist, too, ultimately be- 
lieves in the triumph of the better principle in so far as he 
believes in the deliverance from evil ; for is not the non- 
■existence that is to be better than existence ? Thus we find 
faith even among those who in piinciple repudiate faith 
and grant only the claims of knowledge They themselves 
fail to deduce from their principle its logical consequence, 
or, on the other hand, they deny the legitimacy of what 
they do themselves, fe., of transcending knowledge by 
believing in the future. 

Kant undertook to vindicate this procedure, which is. 


that the coarse of history is dlnocly ordered and the revelation of a divin- 
ity IS an onginal, divine endowment of htunan natnre. From the very out- 
set man knows himself not merely as one among many, bat as a member m 
a senes of developments of his own being It is the original consciousness 
of man that all life, indlvtdaal aa well as social, evolves into humanity ac- 
cording to a law that is inherent in him hnt has its temporal centre in man. 
kind, its eternal one in God The consciousness of the world, f e , this 
historical consciousness of God the consciousness that Qod acts m his- 
tory. is at the same time the innate feeling of the individual’s relation as 
a microcosm, as the divine world in miniature, to the macrocosm, to the 
great world of God, and to the All ” 
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being that bas no tvUI, but is pare intellect, to explain tbe 
value or even tbe meaning of a realm of ends and a moral 
world-order as tbe internal law of tbe same. But for a 
human being '^■itb a ^ ill determined by tbe bigbest ends 
of bumanity, tbe belief in a moral world-order is natural 
and necessary ; and sncb a bebef necessarily becomes tbe 
keystone of bis entire view of tbe world. Our philosophy 
will inevitably bear the impress of the will as well as that 
of tbe intelligence. And we have no more reason to say 
that onr concept of the universe is falsified here than iu tbe 
space-time-cansal form of onr knowledge, Onr philosophy 
is a human philosophy ; as buman beings we can neither 
have nor endure any other.* 

Negative dogmatism will raise tbe obiection : That would 
be making a principle of a natural error of thought. Of 
coarse we are inclined to believe what we wish. But it is 
tbe business of philosophy and science to free knowledge 
from tbe influence of tbe will. Originally tbe will rules 
absolutely, and completely determines our conception of 
things ; which explains tbe many superstitions related by 
anthropology and history. Tbe intellect has gradually 
asserted itself m scieuce, and tbe conscientious observation 
and impartial recognition of facts has taken tbe place of 
a biassed interpretation. Kow science universally proves 
that tbe course of nature is by no means subject to our will 
or changeable as the naive fancy imagines ; nay, it runs 
along absolutely indifferent to buman designs, obeying only 
tbe eternal great laws. Hence why delude one’s self ? "Why 
imagine things that do not exist? It is both wise and 

•This is the point m Eantiui philosophy which modem Protestant the- 
ology makes the st&rting-poict of its leligioaa reflections, I have already 
referred to the works of Uauwenhoff and ^nder Let me add another im- 
portant hook* J Kaftan, Du Wdhrhnt der eAmfhcAen Religion (18®S) 
His arguments are based on Kant A theoretical proof of the truth of the 
Christian faith is impossible. The utellect cannot be convinced of the truth 
of this belief either by means of the old orthodoxy’s philologico-histoneal 
method of Scriptural proofs or by philosophical speculation The only pos- 
sible argument is the one that appeals to the entire man ; it must show that 
the idea of man’s historical destiny orthenecessaryidea of a highest good is 
realized either in Christianity's mandane or supramnndane kingdom of 
God I do not wish to deny that I do not ^ree with the author's rejection 
of all metaphysics, nor with his way of introducing the supranaturnL 
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oveiy wish, or even 

lieve Slat t1 r nliould we have reason to be- 

den™ Mr “'J'i orents is ordered by Prow- 

in all serinn ^ lodeed be foolish for any one to assert, 
«se and aS constructed by an all 

Onlv thrmifTf ti as a suitable dwelling place ! 

midmenW® ^Ivonoooo ereroise of bis bodily 

Sneers '“““od to escape tbe tbousaad 

IcSnH ‘ ‘'‘■■oo‘o“ l™. »nd to exist upon it ” 

iTy m cf™ uT “ “ Providence be justifiable, 

poweis f Tf tl ocabled us to live without exerting our 
SssnordeaTb Ttb ““' 1 “ ™rb nor fadnre, nedber 
then and a JwT. , were a Utopia, would we 

creation of a beuevoknS’?*"'^ '* 

in v^mMS^w^U™ etTw'’'^r ^ 
no wrong,— the fond d™ ^ “rest, no evil and 

rug moments we see enough to b^ow^hat 

what wo are Eurl, « „.r j “ l™gus we are 

the earth ^ruotToarS’ “ “ 

are neither eonflicls nor^oh f**? “"“r® 

would be no world for ns “'*'''=5 Mures nor evils, 

be for bealtbv volition and , opportunity would there 

ruy Tolitiou and brave action, for earnest battle 
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and glonons Tjctorj 7 An environment is good for me that 
offers tasts suited to my powers That world is good for 
a people and for mankind which brings out and develops 
predispositions and powers Without conflicts, natural 
and moral, there would be no problems and no work, no 
life and no history whatever Whoever desires life and 
history, hnman life, desires the conflicts too, desires also 
evil and wrong, not for f heir own sake, but as the conditions 
of human volition and work, as a means of eiercising 
powers and virtues The world is destined for the exercise 
of powers, not for passive enjoyment* 

Hence whoever wishes to prove that the world is bad 
must prove that it does not reali 2 e this aim, that it does not 
supply individuals and society with appropriate tasks, that 
man needs another world for the development of his natural 
capacities Or he would at least have to show that a dif 
ferently constructed universe would have been more in 
accord with our ultimate amts than that which, unfortn 
sately, happens to be the real one Until then, until we get 
a clear description of the better world, — better, not because 
of the absence of certain inconveniences and conflicts, but 
better fitted for the perfection of human capacities in gen- 
eral, — why should we not persevere in the belief that for 
us the existing world is a smbible world, nay, the best 
world’ W'e do not claim to know this or to be able to 
prove it, we have no other possible worlds and no other 
possible human natures with which to compare onr own, 
but we do claim that there is nothing to contradict the 
belief that our world is suitable and good for us, that the 
ways through which mankind, and each one of us, has been 
led are good ways, the ways of God A scientific theodiev 
IS impossible, but a scientific anti theodicy is equally im- 
possible The intellect , indifferent to the problem 
whether the world is good or bad 

Or, we might add, if it takes sides at all, it cannot favor 
the view that reahty is bad and unsnited to man To the 
advocates of the modem biological theory the opposite 
conception would seem more in accord with the facts If 
* The re&der mil find an elaboratton ot these saggestions m xaj Syitem 
lier Ethik (Sd &i 1S94 vol i. pp 92ff) 
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originated 

environmentCTJs^ 

^“PPears to heapnon nece&sarx . tl.or, i,.. 


man i 

and grew wun It. tlien #1»Q !,« i 

Ins environment appears to lie Ins nature and 

. ivtole nature is adantrf tl « . aenta 

-eu. out of Phc:t"“ otle«““T‘/ 
capacities, nay. Ins „ ^orld All Lis powers and 

intellect itselff are fasluonerl ”fo "‘il 

fit and good for sucIiTtengt. S ''‘1';“ 
mother to him ’ Wpii , ^ ^ ® 

severe trial upon him * R..* mflicted man} a 

lie needed Ordovnnl P®*’^®P® ^^at was exactlj what 

repeat the d^mand^^LroLllT^'/V^ 

struct a world tbfit tt.« 1 1 i ^ infinite possibilities con 

let me aho retr^ « T 
eomblaedeIperleIloeoflla^lnu“‘“^f^‘^'‘*’“°°°''*”S ‘'‘® 

to be good and just is found to " ““ “Itj declares 

fiividual as well as eoci »1 i t *° f f®®’'!® “nd advance in- 
destroj-s SomefaLs ? life, while tbe evil impedes and 
falsehood are often trinmnl*'^ seem otherwise , injnstice and 
end. so 11,^ — .1.. , mpfiant But the unlit rules in the 


falsehood ar^Xn^rminr^ 

ond. so the wisdom of 0 ? “^ ®‘'‘ ‘''® ’' 8 “ tie 

Mbs And theyfind tlio^ a thousand prov 

reminiscences Trne *1 ^ confirmed in their historical 

misunderstood and oiinr.'’ “tten 

ness and sham and^wichedo n “"“3 i‘s life, while little 
But histoiy changes the r‘ I fi^^ficd and was honored 
world that the worthies, '■ 

first, IS worthless, and that ***°"®'' seemed at 

cant though it was 1, r, 1 Good, simple and insigniti 
rule the day, b™tVlr^lh Wicledness may 

That IS above all the i belongs eternity 

through suffering and doflih”^ ‘eaclimg of Christianity, 
Glory Its faffl, triumphanlW ““3 

is thy sting? O grave^ wL “ O death, where 

'nciedness have no powr ov.f 

hand It lany stnhe them f ***'’'*° ’'®®* “ God’s 

come them from within and /^itliout, it cannot over 
the name of God m them simplj serves to glorify 

elusion, I again protest against the misconception 
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that such tliscnssions are adequate theoietical proofs that 
bind the understanding, or that faith and leligion can or 
must be produced by them Their sole significance con- 
sists lu this they fiee the judgment and enable it to 
oppose the negative dogmatism of a puiely physical view 
of the world Eehgion does not originate m thought, but 
in -what Me experience This is tnie of the leligion of in 
dinduals as well as of nations Life and death are the 
great preachers of religion , and while they continue to 
preach, lehgiou mil not disappear from the world 

There are, in particulai, three feelings in which religion 
has its eternal, living roots , thej are continually aroused 
lu the heart of man by the phenomenon of life and death 
/car, joyful admn ahon, and disappointmeni Kot until these 
emotions die out Mill rehgiou die , not until then will pure 
knoMledge rule the daj 

and distms arc the pnmary roots of religion , it 
was they that taught men the art of magic hlcgic uas 
found aho\6 to be the pninilive form in uhich man’s rela- 
tion to a suprascusuous being is conceived Even now the 
fear of C^ath aud the anticipation of the pain of death are 
the powerful motiies uhich cause us to fall on our knees 
and impel us to seek refuge from nature Miih something 
that IS beyond natuie The fear of death is the strongest, 
be it fear of one’s own death or of that of some one dear to 
us The horror of annihilation moves the heart to throu 
itself upon 4an eternal and snprareal being that is not sub- 
ject to destruction 

In raphtre and admiration we liavo another rootofrclig 
ion Xouthful Mgor and health, hopeful action aud happy 
success piotiacs jopSal vmfftioBs which tesd to hi-csh Sath 
into gratitude The pure contemplation of nature mouses 
a re\erential mood that looks upou nature as poiutiug to 
something higher, of Mhithit is the product and revelation,, 
■When jou lose yourself lu meditating upon the Morks of 
the lumd, upon the creations of art and poetry, upou the 
lives of gieat aud good, brave aud holy men, the heart is 
filled Mith feolmgs of the beautiful and the sublime, feel- 
ings of admiration and veneration, and these emotions, too, 
naturally turn the soul heavenward, towards an all good 
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In nnsres Bnsens Heme wogt ein Slreben, 

Sich emem Holiern, Eemern, Unbelannlen 
Aus Dankbarkeit freimU.g hinzngeben 
Entratzelnd aich den ewig Ungenannten , 

Wirheissena fninm aem I 


riaif 

RoLte Th 7 ‘ =” ■“ 

provokea the reiSa7° Tl'is*® ““ 

there S l a f ‘I*™ 

atmosphere of senar— 

feeling? Someiliinp- Js utterly devoid of such a 

marked m CJin t ^ ^ m^indi, ttIucIi is so 

fiuegra£e“l Trl^’ e.penenoed by eveiy 

imagined them tn h childlike trust 

■"Inch they knowhow to d^**'°** beautiful masks with 
impulses of a mW soul ’ Th'^^ themselves lurk the base 
and the good ther t.i £tiey care not for the beautiful 
andpresCle ““■> designs 

fill them S elv '’""'‘'f ’ S^^denr and ereellenee 

them distrust and^hatreTan^'” g'eat endeavors arouse la 
nonneed npon him who 111 “®™'ess judgment is pro- 

the triiial great, the false ne 7 * ^ 

And then the heart snrr semblance truth 

and appeals from the court”of^ ^utbgnintly turns away 
Jndgo It becomes the lat of (“I'f i higher and jnster 
in God and not to rely on vain nn 1 consolation 

on the creatura fallax 'enal men, not to build 

this earth without the nr« ''^ork has been done on 

t tbe presence of some sucb feeling And 
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tLere is another disappointment irhicli no man is spared. 
Ton yearned for the things of the ■world, for money and. 
n-ealth, for honor ahd position, for enjoyment and good 
living, and you discover what has been experienced a thou- 
sand times before — that they cannot satisfy the heart. 
You were fall of grand purposes, 3'oti imagined 3 on would 
■win beauty and truth, and now after man3- ■ivanderiugs and 
meanderings you are lost in error and darkness. Once 
upon a time you set out to do battle for freedom anti right, 
but you grew weary and pliable and have now made your 
peace with the world. Such a disappointment, too, be- 
comes a motive for looking heavenward ; it becomes a 
3 earning for deliverance from jonr entire sensuous and 
temporal existence. Everything ■woritll}- seems flat and 
dreary to the world-weary soul, and with the poet to whom 
nothing human was foreign, it exclaims: 

Ach Ich bln des Troibons niiide I 

"'Em soil all der Scbmen und Lust I 
• feQsser Fnede, 

Eonuu, acb komro In memo Brust ! 

Such are the emotions that arouse a longing for religion 
in the human heart. So long as they are not •wholly stifled 
by well-fed scenrily and pride of culture, by self-admiration 
and Byz.antianism, this longing will constantly well np in 
the breast of man. 

It is satisfied, however, only by an existing, hislorical 
religion, not by iile.a 3 or images invented by the individual. 
The invention of one’s own thoughts is nn arbitrary prod- 
uct that one may hold or set aside at will. But man de- 
mands that his religion raise him beyond himself and his 
caprice, and place him upon firm and solid ground. A ' 
historical religion, the faith in which his fathers lived and 
died, can alone accomplish that. The great symbols from 
uhich he gleaned the meaiiiug of the world even as .a child 
are rekindled in his bosom nhen the religious need makes 
itself felt. The heart now contemplates them as something 
that is fixed and eternal, as the only stable element in the 
ever-changing maze of opinions. The doctrines of the phi- 
losophers, the theories of the sarants, the systems of tlio 
theologians, piss away like the clouds that come and go 
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Draetry ■would excite neither lovo nor Intred Tliit 
)ne forms a bond of union among men ■winch leaves 
3m for free and personal choice The more evident a 
ith IS, the less ■we care for it Only what is obscure 
3uses passion, for evidence excludes individual choice ’’ 
ince the critical philosopher will not attempt “to divest 
ligion of its particular articles of faith , ho does not 
hove that he would find the truth at the bottom of the 
iiciblo by analyzing the different religions. Such an 
tempt would result in nothing Each thing has a \alue 
r us only in the peculiar form which characterizes it 
0 takes e\ery symbol for what it is, for the peculiar ex 
ession of a feeling that does not deceive us The truth 
a symbol does not therefore bear any relation to its sira 
icity In the eyes of the deist Islamism would of neces- 
ty be the best religion In the 03 es of the critical 
ulosophor Islamism is a %ery inferior religion that has 
)uo the humau race more harm than good Let us allow 

0 religious to speak of God, and let ns not, m our desire to 
niplify them, dostrov them Let us not boast of our 
penority Their formnlm are only a trifle more myth- 
al than ours, aud they liavo groat advantages which wo 
iver attain A formula is a boundaiw and open to objec- 
Dn A hymn, a harraona are not open to objection, for 
ey are not logical propositions 0 cannot dispute 
)out them The dogmas of the Catholics repel us , their 
(1 churches enchant ns. The Protestant confessions of 
ith do not satisfy us, while the anstoro poetry of their 
orship fills us with rapture Ancient Judaism does not 
case us, but its psalms still remain a source of consola 
311 to us ” 

TIioso who endeavor to construct new religions by 
cans of philo'iophy should not forget this fact A religion 
>03 not consist of definitions, but of coaereto symbols 
.mbols, however, canuot bo made, they are Instoncal pro- 
mts k religion may as-imilato new elements, the old 
unk mav throw out new shoots, but it is not the result of 
(jnxemtio ctquxvoca See how Chnslianitv retains the 
oments of the religion of Israel in all points in its faith 

1 well as in its worship! It seems to me, the man who 
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has the least appreciation for the poetry of history must 
be overcome with an awful weariness and be chilled to 
the bone when he compares a real historical religion ivith 
such attempts at an artificial reform as Comte’s religion of 
humanity and its concepts and formulas, its symbols and 
its worship * 

Nor should the founders of new religions forget that 
there can be no religion without the tratiscendent element 
To do away with the transcendent means to destroy relig 
ion We may love and admire a historical personage or 
any man, but we feel rebgions awe only in the presence of 
a metempinc, suprareal being Every real being has its 
limitations, the ideal alone is without negations A his 
toncal being can become the object of religious reverence 
only by being raised abo\e the empirical world into the 
realm of poetry, ideals, and symbols If instead of the four 
gospels we had a biography of Jesus lu four volumes, tell 
ing us the smallest details of his daily acts and sayings the 
impression on the heart would be infinitely less than it is 
A biography of him would reveal the man with all his 
limitations, the gospels give us a few grand and sublime 
features , the trivial characteristics of his daily routine are 
lacking or only faintly suggested So it is that we behold 
in Jesus the image of the supiareal, infinite God For that 
reason the faith of the church is justified in deifying Jesus, 
and 18 compelled to do so the object of our religious ado 
ration is not the empirical man, hut God, who appeared to 
us in this man and indic ited the path that leads to life 
and happiness 

Positivism believes that man is about to give up his 
longing for the infinite and transcendent, which has char- 
acterized religion in the past I regard that as a delusion 
The vague yearning for an infinite and all good being 
is an innate and permanent craving of the human soul 

* In connection with the above see the statements made hv the Je«u 
II Grnber In his book Omte und der Pontmimiu (1800) a work tl at 
full of interesting facts and then read anotl er work bj the same a itho 
Her PonUtumu$ wm To<U A Omtet bu auf umere Tage (1891) " 

find there n detailed accounts of the ceremon es of the ortho lot posltb 
Ists In France and England Thej have tl elr liturgj prayers sacrameati 
pilgrimages everything but Ood I imanltv takes his place la their prayei 
as well as In the text of the luiitatw Ctruti 
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Wcnn Ubcr schrofTcn FjclitenliSIicn 
Der Adicr -lu^gtbrcitct ^cliwebt, 

Und tlbcr Fllclicn, Ubcr Seen 
Der Krinich nich der Ilcimat strebt 

Eoligiou lu tins senso is compatible with philosophy, 
faitlMMlh the freest kiu<l of thought Eeligion does not 
demaiul that wo think what cannot bo thought, but that we 
believe what satisfies tho heart ami tho will, and does not 
contradict reason 

If all that 13 true, how shall v,q explain the violent op 
position between faith and science, bctv^ee^ real convic- 
tions and creeds v, Inch is tho great disease of our age ? It 
IS ev identl j duo to the fact that religion has been converted 
into a pseodo scientific system for whose formuln an un 
qualified recognition is demanded Tho spnit of freedom 
and tho moro sensitive thcorotical conscience of modern 
times rebels against tho attempt to subject it to such 
dogmas constructed by human Imnds It Ins been custo 
mary to lay infidelity on the wickedness of the will which 
refuses to ho subjected to a wholesome discipline Per 
haps there is some trnth in the saying But it would be 
wilful self delusion to attribute all estrangement from the 
church and all opposition to faith to this cause Outside 
of the narrow circle mthm which this notion prevails, no 
•one any longer believes that wicked men are the only un 
believers in the church sense The whole world knows 
that almost all the men whom our people honor as their 
intellectual leaders and ns good, true, and brave men, that, 
Goethe and Schiller, Hant and Pichte — and what name 
3hall we omit here?— belong to the unbelievers, as the 
church understands the term 

Hence the reason for the wide spread dislike for religion 
and the church must be sought elsewhere It is found m 
the demand that is made in the name of religion, that men 
subject themselves, not to the command of God but to 
human dogmas The creed becomes a yoke by which to 
test a jierson’s obedience, a means to pi (smium serittutis, to 
ofiice and promotion That arouses hatred Whoever ap 
preciates simplicity and truth, grandeur and sublitnity, 
must surely find pleasure and consolation in the Sacred 
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Scriptures. The reason why many a man does not care for 
them, or even hates them, is that he is not allowed freely to 
appropriate from them what suits him, but is expected to 
regard them as inspired and literally true propositions con- 
cerning natural and historical facts. Think of the state of 
the many thousand teach©’^ who daily suffer the torture of 
being compelled to teach what they do not believe, and of 
not being allowed to say what they think! The old sym- 
bolical ceremonies, hallowed by the veneration of thonsands 
of years, must surely seem venerable and sacred to eveiy 
man who has the slighest appreciation for history. Police 
compulsion and impertinent prescriptions concerning what 
we ought or ought not to think and feel have made them 
unbearable. The creed as an unconstrained confession 
that we desire to belong to the great moral community that 
has existed for thousands of years and regards Jesus as the 
Savior, that we wish to live and to die iu it, would break 
from a thousand hearts, who now look upon it with dis- 
trust and aversion. They learned to hate the creed be- 
cause, as children they were compelled to commit the three 
articles to memory, as boys to explain them, and during 
their youth to make a public declaration of the faith. 

Paith is by nature the tenderest, freest, and innermost 
function of life. It perishes as soon ns constraint, the fear 
of man, and politics come into play. That is the most evi- 
dent of all the truths which the history of "Westem nations 
teaches — a truth, to be sure, that politicians will not learn. 
"What can we do to preserve the religion of the people? 
I am sure I do not know, unless it be that when you con- 
Elder the question of preserving religion you first think of 
yourselves. 
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TBE EPISTEMOLOGICAL PROBLEMS,^ 
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The problems of epistemology are at present the central 
objects of interest in philosophy Or perhaps we had bet- 
ter say, they were so until recently, for a noticeable change 
has taken place of late In many instances they wholly 
diverted the attention from metaplivsical questions , many 
identified philosophy ivith epistemology altogether At 
any rate, the opinion prevailed that the epistemological 
inquiry into the functions and limits of knowledge must 
piecede all further discussions 

History did not pursue this path Philosophj nniver 
sally began with metaphysics Inquiries into the foim and 
origin of the nniveise, the nature and oiigin of reality, the 
nature of the soul and its relation to the body, constituted 
the primary objects of philosophical reflection Only after 
such questions have been discussed fora long time will the 
question concerning the nature of knowledge and its pos 
sibility arise It is provoked by the conflicting views to 
which reflection on physical and metaphysical pioblems 
leads The presence of so many contradictory opinions 
suggests the question Is the human intellect at all able 
to solve such pioblems’ Epistemology is a critical reflec 
tion on metaphysics So it was in ancient times and so it 
IS to-day 

Greel, philosophy begins with cosmological speculations 
of a natural philosophical character The Ionic, Eleatic 
and Atomistic philosophies are, above everything else, 
metaphysical systems They also speculate on the nature 
and the origin of knowledge, but their views are based 
on their metaphysics The case is the same in the great 
conceptual and speculative systems of Plato and Aristotle. 

839 
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A theory of knowledge is not wantiDg, bat it is treated 
from the staudpoint of metaphysics Xnoivledge too is an 
oxistiDg fact, aad hence the problem is to determine its 
position Oal} in the later Academic and Skeptical schools 
did the question couceiuiug the possibilify and certamty 
of knowledge, which the Sophists had been the first to ask 
in a general way, come into prominence 

JUodem philosophy likewise begins with tbe construc- 
tion of metaphysical systems In this respect the seven 
teenth century with its great systematizers, Descartes, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, resembles the fifth century 
BC Epistemology is not wanting, but it depends on 
metaphysics "W ith the appearance of Locke’s Essay Con- 
cermng the Human Endeistanding the theory of knowledge 
becomes independent As the proface of tins work shows, 
epistemology is the result of a critical reflection on meta- 
physics, first on the pre\ ailiug metaphysics of scholasticism, 
which with its barieu notions beclouds tbe intellect and 
hinders the progress of knowledge, then also on the 
metaphysics of the modern systems, especially that of 
Descartes Its aim is to ascertain the objects of possible 
knowledge and to stake out the limits of knowledge Four 
sciences are possible mathematics and morals are de 
monstratire sciences, physics and psychology empirical 
There is really no place for metaphysics unless we mean 
by it tbe reflection on knowledge Hume leans on Locke 
Comte IS tbe chief representative of this view in France, 
he called it Hosttivism It is introduced into Geiman 
philosophy oy Kant, not, however, without considerable 
changes He calls it Ontxctsm The new metaphysical 
systems which speculative philosophy constructed on an 
epistemological basis, and tbe successor of the same, dog 
matic materialism, were followed in Heohanttanism by the 
critical reflection, that is, epistemology 

An introduction to philosophy is obliged to follow tbe 
course of history and to begin with metaphysics Besides, 
metaphysics will always be the cential object of general 
interest Moieover, I am of the opinion that tbe metaphy- 
sical problems demand wholly independent treatment and 
cannot bo replaced by epistemological discussions TiVher- 
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ever such a tlimg is attempted, tliey will come back to 
us in a different guise and in a less convenient form 
Kant did not set German philosophy a good example by 
depriving metaphysics of its independence and relegating 
it to epistemology The problems of psychology, cosmol- 
ogy, and theology are cast aside and repudiated rather 
than discussed aud solved in his Dialectic 

I shall simply giie a few ouiliues of epistemological 
speculation in the following, as much as I deem necessary 
and sufficient to acquaint the readei with the general char 
acter of such investigations, and to supplement the pieced 
mg metaphysical tieatmentof philosophical subjects Let 
us first consider the mam problems of epistemology and 
their possible solutions 

As was shoivn abo^e (p 49), epistemological mqmnes 
culminate m two questions What is the essence, and What 
IS the origin of knowledge ^ What is knoicledge, and Sow is 
knoiiledge acquired? Each of these questions gives nse to 
views that are diametrically opposed Bealism and Idealism 
or Phenomenalism are the two opposite fundamental theories 
that answer the first, Sensationalism or Smpiitctsm aud 
SationaUsm, the second 

Dealism answers the question concerning the essence of 
knowledge as follows Knowledge is a copy of reabty The 
idea IS an absolute representation of tbe object It is an 
alterum idem of the thing , onlj it is without corporeality or 
reality Idealism or Phenomenalism, on the contrary, asserts 
that ideas and things thought and being are absolutely 
different and not to he compared 

The question concerning the origin of knowledge is an 
fiwered by AS5?n«a/ionflh«m or Empiricism ns follows All 
knowledge springs from perception, that is, from outer or 
inner perception, experience arises by combining percepts, 
science by collecting and arranging experiences. SahonaU 
um, on tbe other hand, asserts All real or scientific knowl 
edge IS deri\ed from reason , it is the result of the im- 
manent evolution of conseqnences from a prion certain 
principles which do not arise from experience 

Inasmuch as every theory of knowledge must answer 
both questions and hence come to some conclusion coBcem- 
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ing these antitheses, 'weget four possible fundamental forms 
of epistemology They are 

1 BeahstiG Empxncism It asserts We Inow things as 
they are in themselves by perception This view comes 
nearest to the popular amception 

2 Beolishc Battondxsm It asserts We know things 
as they are, not by the senses, but by reason This viey 
IS common to the gieat metaphysical systems Plato, 
Spinoza, and Hegel all claim that an adequate knowledge 
of reality is reached bj reason 

3 Idealistic Emp^r^c^sm It asserts We know of things 
only by perception, which, of course, gives no adequate 
knowledge This is the view of the epistemological cnti 
cists of rationalistic metaphysical systems Hume is its 
moat consistent representative 

4 Idealistic nationalism It asserts TVe can know 
reality ay>non by pure reasou , however, not os it is in 
itself, but only as it appears to us, and only as to its form 
This IS Kant s view 

Historians of philosophy also mention another form of 
epistemology Skepticism, which asserts that we can know 
nothing at all Eieiy once in a while some one takes the 
trouble to refute this view It seems to me to be a supei 
fluous endeavor Whether leal skepticism ever existed or 
not one thing is certain it has become extinct in modern 
times Ko great philosoplier now doubts the existence of 
real knowledge, that differs from ignorance Hume is com 
monly mentioned as the representative of skepticism It is 
rue, Hume juggled with the ieim, and he has been sutE 
ciently punished for it by having his viens misinterpreted 
ut he never dreamed of saying that science does not 
exist He simply maintained, on the one hand, that nntu« 
ra t leology with its arguments for tbe existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul is no science , on the other, 
that it IS impossible to know facts except by eipenence, 
and hence that there can be no universal and necessary 
now edge of facts — It was Kant who stamped Hume as a 
skeptic, against vhom the sciences or the possibility of me 
taplipics physics, and even mathematics must be Mndi 
cated As far as pure mathematics is concerned, Kant s 
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criticism of Hume’s skepticism rests on an absolute misun- 
derstanding. As far as metaphysics is concerned, he 
repudiates rational theology, cosmology, and psychology 
no less than Hume. Physics remains; both grant that 
there is such a science Only, they differ in their notions 
concerning the form and the nature of its certainty. Kant 
thinks it contains absolutely universal and necessary prop- 
ositions (synthetical judgments a priort), ^hile, according 
to Hume, even the principles are merely experiential prop, 
ositions that are probably universal ; a difference of opinion 
which is not properly characterized by the statement that 
flume denies the possibili^ of physics altogether. 

As far as I can see, the same may be said of all other 
so-called skeptics. They do not deny the possibility or the 
existence of science, but simplj' emphasize the limitations 
and uncertainty of human science, when compared Avith a 
possible ideal of knowledge, sucb, for example, as might 
exist in a divine mind. In reality the skepticism of modern 
philosophy invariably combats the presumptuous claima 
of transcendent speculation ; it is Jauus-faced in so far 
ns it either defends reli^ous faith or empirical research 
against the encroachments of speoulatiom 
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reality as in a state of growtlx and decay, t.c., as both being 
and not being. Since that is inconceivable, it cannot bo 
real ; consequently the entire sensuous conception of things 
is a great illusion. Truth can be found only in conceptual 
thought, Tvhich deals urith unchangeable objects, like math- 
ematics. 

In modem times ■we have, instead of such puzzles and 
dialectical arguments, reflections on the nature of normal 
perception, that are based on the physiology of sensation. 
They have completely destroyed naive realism. may’ 
outline such reasonings ahont as follows ; "We call a food 
wholesome, a fruit palatable- What does that mean ? Is 
the wholesomeness in the food, or the relish in the apple ? 
Apparently not ; even common-sense sees that ; it is in the 
person eating the food. In the apple there is nothing but 
the power to affect the sense of taste in a certain way. We 
call sugar sweet Is the case different? Perhaps common- 
sense will hesitate : Why, sugar is really sweet in itself. 
Of course it is, but what does that mean ? Upon closer 
examination you will And it to mean simply that sugar 
placed on the tongue tastes sweet. If it did not taste 
sueet, you would not say that it is sweet. The taste, how- 
ever, is surely not in the sugar' but in you. There maj’ he 
a power in it, a property that giies you such a taste. If 
there were no tongue, nothing would taste either sweet or 
bitter, and there uould be uoitber sweetness nor bitterness 
In the woild. And the same will be true of the qualities 
perceived hy the eye and ear. If there uere no ear, there 
would bo no sounds ; if there were no eye, light and colois 
would not exist All we can assign to things is a property 
or the power of affecting the sense-organs in such a 
manner as to produce certain sensations in consciousness, 
llodem natural science Las discovered this force; ue 
know that the movement of air-waves or some other elastic 
medium is what produces the sensation of sound ; that 
the oscillatory motion of the ether arouses the sensation 
of light. 

Hero epistemological reflection nsually makes its fir^t 
stop. We should then have the following conception : 
Bodies exist outside in space ; they are extended, imjieue- 
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tr ible, movable, and endowed vitli all Linds of powen. 
The qualities yielded by sense perception do not, boweier, 
belong to them as properties , these are in the subject onlj, 
the things merely possess the power of arousing them. 
Moreover, theie is absolutely no similarity between such 
powers and their effects The sound does not resemble 
the air vibrations which excite the auditoiy nerve , nor 
does light resemble ether waves , nor is green a copy of 
^the nature of the body which reflects green light T!i8 
sensible qualities aie mere symbols of reality, just as let 
ters are symbols of sounds, words symbols of ideas, they 
are not similar copies 

The epistemological reflection of the seventeenth cen 


tury did not go beyond this view Descartes, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, and Locke agree that sensible qualities exist only 
in the consciousness of the subject , outside of us, however, 
theie are bodies m motion by which such sensations are 
aroused Locke formulated this view in his classification 
of piimaiy and secondary qualities The primary qualities 
are extension, impenetrability, divisibility, and motion , 
they belong to the body as such, which is proved by the 
fact that they belong to all bodies, even to their smallest 
parts, and that they belong to them under all circumstances 
The secondary quahhes, color, taste, smell, and the like, 
do not belong to bodies as such, but only in relation to our 
sensibility Even in our day, many physiologists and phi 
losophers do not go beyond this view 

I do not believe that we can stop here The distinction 
etween piimary and secondary qualities cannot be adhered 
o Extension, solidity, and motion are no more absolute 
qualities of things than colors and sounds The same 
arguments that lead us to refer the secondary qualities to 
the subject compel us to assume tlie subjectivity of tho so 
called primary qualities 

In the first place, we get onr ideas of them from the 
same sourw, from perception, or at least not without per 
ception Without the sense of sight and the sense of touch, 
we could no more talk of extension and solidity than of 
^ hearing Let us imagine a man born not 

nly uriUiout the sense of sight but also mlhoul tho senses 
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of touch aud motion, a man who his never experienced the 
movement of his own limbs or the resistance opposed to 
them bj Ins surronndings It wonld be jnst as impossible 
to make clear to him whata body is as it would be to make 
clear to a blind man what red or blue is Hence corporeal 
itj 18 a constituent of perception 

Moieover, whatis true of secondary qualities is true here 
ilso Perception does not passively dei«e its content 
from the external world , it produces the same spontaue 
ously Common sense will be inclined to leason ns fol 
lows Extension is immediately perceiied, the eje re 
ceives surface images of extended bodies, the general 
intuition of space, however, is an abstraction from the 
spatial perceptual images A little reflection on the facts 
of physiology is ill show the error of this notion It is 
true, a spatial image of the object is traced on the retina, 
but this picture is not the percept, A percept is produced 
only uhoQ the impressions which the light rays make 
upon the terminations of the optic nerve in the retina are 
conducted to the brain by the fibres of this nerve But the 
actual image is, of course, not transmitted to the brain the 
image is not detachable nor can the nerve fibres transport 
such images And even if the image could he detached and 
earned piece meal over the separate fibres of the optic nerve 
to the brain, as through pneumatic tubes, and even if it could 
be joined together ogam in the brain, that would do ns no 
good, for the brain is dark And even if bgbt were brought 
into it, that would not help us either, for we should need 
another eye to apprehend the image, and another brain to 
receive it Hence whether there is extension in the external 
world or not, the space picture is under no circumstances 
earned m from the external world, but produced anew on 
oLcasiou of some excitation, just like sound or color And 
the same is true of the impressions of the tactile sense 
limshed spatial copies of bodies cannot bo transported 
into consciousness by the touch nerves, Lotze sets forth 
these arguments in a lerj conMUcing manner m Ins jitedu 
zinische PsychcHogte Xot extended images, but quahladii ely 
different excitations are conducted to the brain by the 
separate fibres of the sense nernib, and these cause tlie 
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soul itself to construct the perceptual image Cousequeutlj 
•v\e have no more ground foi regarding extension as an ab 
solute determination or piopertj of the things themselves 
than color or taste 

This conception destroys the objective existence of the 
body A bodj, we should accoidingly say, is a subjective 
creation that is produced by our intelligence on occasion 
of certain excitations At any rate, we have no reason foi 
asserting that something similar to our idea of a bodj 
exists outside of our world of ideas Extension solidit}, 
and motion, like smells and tastes, colors and sounds, 
must be regarded as mere symbols of a transcendent 
reality 

Berkeley was the first to see the logical consequence 
of the epistemological reflection on the nature of percep 
tion, and to draw it without hesitation Bodies are ideas, 
their existence consists m being perceived {esse estperapi) 
Besides, the older metaphysical school proceeding from 
different starting points had again and again approached 
this conception, thus, for example, Spinoza and, in a 
greater degree, Leibniz So Plato in Gieek philosophy 
All of them came to the conclusion that the spatial w orld 
cannot be the absolute reality , extension and divisibility 
are not compatible with absolute leality The historical 
importance of Berkeley rests on the fact that he made epis 
temological idealism the basis for metaphysical idealism 

Kant introduced this conception into Geimau philoso 
phy The corporeal world or the whole of nature is a 
phenomenal world that is subjectively conditioned And 
subsequently epistemological idealism forms the starting 
point for metaphysical idealism This happens in a mens 
ure in Kants own philosophy, although here metaphysics 
IS squeezed in between the theory of knowledge and moi als 
and does not attain to an independent existence but it is 
decidedly the case with speculative philosophy as well as 
with Schopenhauer and Herbart and their successors 

It IS furthermore worthy of note that Kant leads his 
readers and, as it seems, was himself led to phenome 
nahsm from a different starling point namely, from the 
crttical reflection on the nature of space and itme TN hat is 
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space in and for itself ? Common sense, tvIucIi regards it 
as an independent reality, imj^;mes it to be somewhat like 
an empt} vessel in which things exist and move Even if 
the things were absent, empty space would still remain a 
reality existing in and for itself *301 as soon as we at- 
tempt to take this view seriously, countless difiicnlties 
an‘-e What is this empty space anyhow ’ What is it 
that makes empty space more than nothing’ Or, of what 
do the walls of the vessel consist? Oi has it no nails at 
all IS it nnbounded? It surely must be, for to imagine 
space as limited is utterly impossible , eveiy boundary 
irresistibly points to something beyond Well, a vessel 
that has no walls, and of which we cannot say anything at 
all and cannot tell in what it differs from nothing, is indeed 
a very strange reahty, and Kant is not to be blamed for 
calling it “an exi tent nothing” (ein ^etndes Undxng) The 
same remarks apply to time the empty vessel containing all 
occurrences Nay, the matter becomes even more wonder 
fal heie Time consists of the past and of the future, 
which are separated by the movable present Since, how- 
ever, the past no longer exists and the fntnre does not yet 
exist, time would be a reality consisting of two halves 
neither of which is real 

Kant believes that jou can escape from all these difS 
culties if you make up yonr mind to say Space and time 
are not existing realities , as such they would indeed be 
“ existent nothings,’ butthey are the subject’s forms of intui- 
tion Space IS the form of external intuition, that is, the 
subjective arrangement of the visual and tactile sensations, 
to which also all other sensations are reduced Similarly, 
time IS the form of the inner flense Of course, these innns 
of perception are not to be considered as ready-made t 
empty drawers , thej are merely functions that bring all 
elements into an ordered relation with each other They 
are not innate either, though based on inherited ten- 
dencies, they are acquired or developed lu the course of a 
lifetime Empty space and emptv time would then he our 
notion of the general possibihty of bringing bodies and 
movements and inner processes into such particular rela- 
tioDs with each other This conception also removes the 
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flirnnge porplexity in^oho<l in llie question: Are space 
and time finite or infinito ? Onr answer will bo : Neither 
the one nor tlie other. "Wo cannot say of a numerical 
aeries: It is finite or it is infinite; bntonly: Wo can do- 
Tclop it from any given point. Tlio same holds of space 
and time. It is possible to proceed from any given point 
in any direction whnte\er. Tlioro are no more obstacles in 
the way of our sjuthcRtR of space and time than in addi- 
tion. Nor does analysis hit upon nltiranto parts any more 
than di^isiou, 

Eant embodies his meditations in the formula ; Space 
and time have empirical realittf, but transceiulental idcoUUj. 
For our perception of reality, space and time ate uuivcrsal 
and necessary conditions, and bonce whatever is true of 
space and time in general is also true of nature, which is 
nothing but space and time filled with phenomena. But it 
is not true of tliings-iu'themsclvcs. We have no rensou to 
believe that the order of our sensations is an absolute 
order of reality as such. Or to express the tlionght more 
concretely; We may imngiiio beiogs whose souse-organs 
and percepts are dilTerent from ours, and who therefore 
have different forms of arr.anging the elements. We can 
imagine au intellect (or which neither the “ before ” and 
after” nor ‘‘the outside” and “by the side of” liavo 
value or moaning. The parts of iho mathematical demon- 
stratiou or cnlcnlatiou are not outside of eacii other in 
space ; tlieir symbols, the signs, are ; the factors themselves, 
however, are not, nor do they come before or after each 
other. It is true, iu the consciousness of the man who 
works out the problem tbej occur iu succession, but that 
is an accident; in themselves they are simultaneous, or 
rather, they have no relation to time at ali. For a perfect 
■consciousness only the inner conceptual relations of the 
elements would be present, without any intermixture of 
spatiality and time. Now if -we imagine that the things 
themselves are like numbers, and tliat the same inner rela- 
tions exist between them as between nurabeis, then the 
most perfect conception of reality would be that of the 
matheranticiau who can comprehend all these elements and 
their relations at a single glance or thought. And if we 
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are now further assureil that the reality of existence con- 
sists in its being thought, wo shall have the notion which 
Knot introduces hriho sake of clearness — the notion of 
an iiiteUccltis arclctypus, of a creative and non-seusuous 
thinking. 0«r knowledge of reality, however, is external 
and contingent; our intclligeuco does not create reality,, 
but by coming in contact with the existing norld it is stim- 
ulated to produce sensations, and these do not express tho 
nature of objects as much as our own nature. 5»or does 
our intelligence grasp tho real relations of things, the 
inner mathematico-logical or rcstholico-toleological anange- 
meat of the elements of reality, but, instead, orders our 
sensations externally, in apace and time. 

To these reflections Kant adds another; Our julel- 
lectual forms, like onr forms of iuluilion, ha%o only empir- 
ical, not transcendent, xalidUy. Causality and substantial- 
ity, the tno highest categories, are subjectively necessary 
forms of ordering our perceptions, and not existent forms 
of absolute reality. 

Such premises seem to nccessitaio an absolute!} nui- 
versal phenomenalism The world of ideas nowhere coin- 
cides with reality ; wo have no adequate knowledge either 
of the outer or of the inner world. 

One more stop is possible : the abandonment of things- 
iu-themselves. Fichte is usually credited with lia%iug con- 
sistently completed tho Kantian thought by lepudiating 
things-iu-themsehes. For things-in themselves, it is held, 
are really at variance with Kant’s presuppositions. TVe 
cannot enter the system without thingsdn themselves, and 
we cannot remain in it if we retain them. 'Wo have ideas ; 
how can we pass from them to tbings-in-themselves ? Kant 
: The hiiies Afleet hr, Sojicb^ accordinff to the Jaw cif 
causality he argues from sensations ns effects to the 
existence of things-in-thomselves as causes. But he himself, 
it is claimed, has made such an inference impossible by- 
conceding to the law of causality only empirical-immanent 
and not transcendent validity. 

Absolute phenomenalism would then be the ultimate 
outcome of our reasonings : My world of ideas constitutes 
the only reality ; beyond that there is nothing. 
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2 BeconstrucUon of the Heahstic Conception for the 
Inner World 

I sliall preface my exammahon of the phenomennlisho 
tram of thought with a remaik conceimng the point just 
mentioned Many an elaborate treatise m the epistenio 
logical literature of the present might make it appear as 
though theie weie really danger of our being forced to 
think The world is the sum of my percepts and ideas, 
and outside of these there is nothing real whatever I do 
not believe that the daugei is very great No normal 
mind and perhaps no abuormal one either ever, even for 
a moment, doubted the existence of a world independent of 
its own ideas Nor did it ever enter Fichte’s head to be- 
have that he, Johann Gottlieb, and bis thoughts made up 
the whole of reality Hence wo may for the present regard 
the refutation of so called solipsism as a superfluous under- 
taking The question is not Do things exist outside of 
my world of ideas ? but What does the claim mean, and 
how do we come to believe that a leality exists independ- 
ently of our ideas of which I and my ideas form an infi- 
nitely small part ? If the ego knows of the world only 
through its own ideas, bow does it happen to pass from 
them to an absolutely existing reality ? 

It seems piopei that I should consider the other prob- 
lem first Is there any ground for the assertion of pheuo 
meualism that our knowledge nowhere coincides with 
reality, that we have as little adequate knowledge of our 
own inner life as of tlie world outside of us ? 

First, a word concerning the meaning and import of the 
question It has been said that phenomenalism as it 13 
taught by Kant is really a hopeless skepticism , what room 
13 there for knowledge il I canuot even know the leal 
essence of my own self ? Kant’s Ctihgue, it is held, really 
destroys knowledge. The attempt has even been made to 
connect Faust’s complaint, 

Ich sehe doss wir nichts wissen Ldnneal 
Das vfiU mir seiner usa lien vetkrenneu 

With Kant’s Cntjque 

Such complaints and accusations are utterly groundlesa 
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Above all, it must be said Ko theory of knowledge causes 
the slightest change in the stock and the value of our 
knowledge The sciences remain what they were before , 
knowledge is not going to be abolished or destroyed by a 
theoretical reflection on knowledge And the sciences will 
have the same value for ns as before , neither their prac- 
tical nor their theoretical value is diminished by cnhcism 
Our astronomy, physics, psychology, and history remain 
what they are, and they accomplish the same results, 
regardless of the outcome of subsequent epistemolog 
ical reflections. Indeed, their historical development seems 
to be absolutely independent of epistemology 

Perhaps the misunderstanding is due to an improper 
use of terms Kant s view is often stated in the formula 
“We know the phenomenon only , we cannot penetrate into 
the inner essence of things This seems to indicate a cer- 
tain defect m out knowledge that could be ascertained and 
removed if only our intellect were enlarged and euligbt«oed 
KTien we say, the nature of the aurora borealis or of 
electncity is as yet unknown , or, I do not clearly under- 
stand that man, we point out a defect in our knowledge , 
for the present we know only the external phenomenon and 
not its ultimate causes , oi, I know what the man looks 
bke, what position he occupies in society, but I am unac- 
quainted with his character, bis principles, and his views, 
hence I do not know what to expect of him 'SVhen I know 
all that, when my knowledge of him is based on my long 
and friendly association with him, when I am certain how 
he IS going to act and judge in a given case, then I say I 
know the essence of the man 

The distinction, however, between a phenomenon and a 
■fhmgin itseft* in episfemofogy meins aomeffiing qmfe dif- 
ferent If I had the most perfect knowledge of the disposi 
tion, the character, and the previous life of a min, so that 
I could predict his behavior with as much certainty as I 
can foretell an eclipse of the moon, still, according to 
Kant, I should not have anything but a knowledge of 
phenomena I should know nothing whatever of the soul 
itself, nothing whatever of what it is in itself or in its 
essence 



What shall say of the statement that we know things 
only as they appear, not as they are in themselves ’ Has it 
any foundation ’ Let us first investigate the knovv ledge of 
our oion inner hfe. Heie, too, the asseition is made we 
must distinguish between the phenomenon and the thing 
in itself Even the ego docs not know itself as it is in 
itself, but only as it appears to itself The essence of the 
soul, which manifests itself in states of consciousness, is as 
impervious to knowledge as the essence of the things, 
which occur m consciousness as a corporeal woild in mo 
tion Is there any truth in the claim ’ 

I do not believe that we have any ground for saying so 
Two assertions are included in the proposition first, out- 
side of or behind conscious states, the phenomena of soul 
life, we have an additional element, the soul itself as a 
thing in itself , secondly, we do not know this thing in 
itself The second item is undoubtedly true all that we 
know of our self is in fact such states of sensation, presenta 
tion feeling and stnving , a thing called soul or ego never 
occurs in onr self consciousness But, w e must immediately 
add, the first statement is without foundation a separate 
thing called “ soul ” does not exist in reality The notion 
of a soul having I know not what kind of reality as a thing- 
in itself, apart from soul life, is a barren abstraction The 
soul itself 19 nothing but the unity of psychical life , its 
existence IS identical mth its ** phenomena * , there is no 
such thing as a dark residuum of reality which knowledge 
fails to penetrate 

Although this conception has already been established 
above (pp 129 ff), the subject is of such importance for 
epistemology and metaphysics as to demand fuller consid 
eration here 'Whoever desires to reach a sound philosophy 
must sooner or later grapple with the question of a ‘ soul 
in itself ” 

According to the notions of common sense, reality is 
constructed about as follows There are thiee kinds or 
stages of reality (1) reality of the first order — the things 
OT suhslances , (2) reality of the second order— properties or 
potvers , (3) reality of the thud order — activities, events, and 
relations 
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The reality of the third order has the least independence 
To become real, activities or events need some other thing 
by irhich they are temporanly introdnced into esistence, 
they need powers But the powers or properties cannot 
exist by themselves either , they, too, require something else 
m which to inhere, that is, substances The latter alone 
are self dependent and need nothing else in order to exist, 
hence they constitute reality lu the true sense of the word 
The substances, again, popular metaphysics, following Des 
cartes, divides into two classes, into corporeal or extended, 
and spintual or thinking substances without extension 
They have different powers, corresponding to their different 
natures. The general powers or qualities belonging to 
bodies are impenetrability, weight, chemical affinities, in 
short, powers of attraction and repnlsion As psychical 
powers, however, we are to regard the faculty of sensation, 
memory, imagination appetition, feeling, and will 

Is this a tenable hypothesis of the inner constitution of 
reality^ Let us first direct oar attention to the piopeiit&t 
or poiars Do they really constitute a self existent ele- 
ment of reality in addition to the phenomena or manifesta- 
tions^ Let us take any body whatever, a piece of chalk 
for example It has a number of powers or properties 
Pirst, It has the quality of impenetrability, or the power to 
prea ent other bodies from penetrating the space which it 
occupies , then it has the quality of whiteness or the power 
to reflect light falling upon it, in a particular manner, 
further, the quality of weight or the power to exert a press^ 
ure upon its support, or, if the support be removed, to eie 
cute a certain moTement, Jt has, moreover, the property 
of a wnting raatenal, or the power to make white lines on 
s shi^ Wiiti ^i?es ii}! ibts IX? si! ibes&qasbbes 
or forces dwell in the chalk as separate realities, can we 
see them in it or otherwise discern them ’ Does the power 
to draw lines, or, to be more exact, to draw white lines on 
a black slate, inhere m the chalk as a characteristic, con 
stautly present, persistent element of reality’ And of 
course a corresponding power orfacnlty of having lines 
drawn upon it dwells in the slate And is there in the 
hand, besides the thon'sami other powers which it has, a 
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support Surely, a soasiiioQ or a fcehng cannot exist ali- 
solutely , tliero innst bo a sensible or feeling being present 
tbat bas it Gan there be an idea nitbout some one to 
have it? Wbj, language itself repudiates the unreasona- 
ble claim And hoTv are vo going to explain facts like tbe 
unity of consciousness, attcntiou, self-observation, or self- 
control, TTitbout a soul ? 

Well, of course a soul exists, and it is not our purpose 
to get rid of it, but simply to como to some agreement as 
to vrliat it IS Our contention is tbat it w not an unebauge 
able, rigid, absolutely persistent little point of reality, 
ivbicb, existing in and for itself, acts os a support for pow- 
ers and processes, but tbe unity of psychical actiiitj, tbe 
sum of tbe correlated conscious and subconscious inner 
states tbemselies Each particular state in this totabty is 
and 18 felt as % part belonging to tlje 'ftbole Tbe little 
bits of universal “reality stuff," however, which some as- 
sume, have no real existence at all , tbe^ are nothing but 
the hypostosized shadows of false metaphysical notions 

Tbe self existent soul substance is not so priceless and 
indispensable a possession of thought os popular meta 
physics imagines We may , perhaps, most easily convineo 
ourselves of this truth by trying, at some time or other, to 
answer such questions as these In what does the essence 
of the soul substance consist? It must surely have an in 
dependent existence of its own, apart from its accidents, 
for it 18 supposed to be tbe precondition of the latter 
Then what IS it? Can yon tell me? Or are you in the 
same predicament that confronted Locke when he exam- 
ined the notion of substance ’ He finds that it is some 
thing or other, the essence of which cannot be ascertained * 


* Esiay II cli 23 Sa tbiit if any one will examine himself concern 
mg his notion of pure substance m general he will find he has no other 
ideas of it at all, but only » suppositioa of he hnows not what support of 
such qualities which sre capable of producing sunple ideas in us If any 
one should be ashed What is tb© support wbereia these qualities Inhere? 

he would not be In a much better case than the Indian before mentioned 
who sating that the world was soppoited by a great elephant was ashed 
what the elephant rested on to which tbe answer was a great tortoise 
But being again pressed to know what gave support to the broad backed 
tortoise replied someth ng he 1 new not what 
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"Wei], in tliat e-vent you -will certainly be able to tell us 
uliat it does or accomphabea To be suie, it is tbe sup- 
port to wliicb the accidents adhere oi m 'n’hich they inhere 
But ivhat do these terms mean^ I Lnoiv lery vrell what 
you mean -when you say The horse supports the nder 
Does tbe soul support its thoughts in the same -way ? Or 
does a passion adhere to it as color adheres to the canvass ? 
You. answer Such expressions are inappropriate figures 
of speech "Well, then make clear to us the meaning of 
jour words Perhaps you will say I mean that tbe sub- 
stance ei olves tbe accidents out of its essence or is realized 
m them? But let us be sure uhetber that will mend mat 
ters I know very well what you mean when you declare 
A tree produces buds and fruit, a seed is realized in tbe 
shoots, cotyledons, etc , winch it produces But I really 
do not know wbat you mean bj saying that an immateiial 
something or other brings forth ideas and feelings It 
seems to me these are mere empty oiords — drafts, as it 
were, on a meaning which tbe imagination refuses to accept 
But you reply Surely the unity of self conscionsness 
can be explained only by a unified and persistent soul sub- 
stance 1 confess, I cannot understand wlmt good such a 
substantiality is going to do ns It is a fact that our inner 
states are not isolated ocouirences, and that each state is 
conscious of belonging to the unified whole of a particular 
individual life I am no more able to explain how such a 
thing can happen than 1 can tell how consciousness itself 
IS possible One thing, however, 1 think I can clearly see 
Such a hypothetical “support,” the something or other 
which IS dubbed soul substance, does not by any means 
make the subject more intelligible , it is itself a riddle, but 
not tbe solution of a riddle Can the mere fact that the 
states a, b, c, “ inhere ”ib the same A produce the conscious- 
ness of their unity ^ In that case, every combination of ac 
ctdents m a substance would be self consciousness Hence 
the soul substance needs another special quality in order 
that its accidents may become parts of a unified conscious- 
ness And the problem would consequently be to ascertain 
■what this quality is, if tbe notion of substantiality is to do 
us any good But, as fax as I can see, we really lose noth 
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Epistemological reflections led Hume to it "We saw 
before how he scattered the mists -which surrounded the 
notion of causality in the metaphysics of the school. He 
likewise banished the phantom of a soul substance lurking 
behind the activity of the soul In the concluding sections 
of the first book of his fiist woik. The Treatxse on Human 
Natuie, he criticises the tiaditioual metaphysical notion of 
a soul substance He regards it as haMng no foundation 
■whatevei. It is utterly impossible for him even to com 
prehend the meaning of the question as to whether ideas 
inhere in a mateiial or an immaterial substance, much less 
to convince himself of the neces3>t3 of assuming an imma 
terial substance as the beaier of ideas He consequently 
prefers to stop at what exists a totality of conscious states 
comprehended into a unity bj meraoiy and causal relations 
‘'Tlieie are some philosophers,” he declares in an oft> 
quoted passage, “ who imagine ue aie every moment luti 
mately conscious of what we call our self, that we feel its 
existence and its continuance lu existence , and aie ceiiam, 
beyond the evidence of a demonstiation, both of its per 
feet identity and simplicity.” He goes on to state that un 
luckil} his expeiience does not agiee with these assertions 
“For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I 
call myself, J. always stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or other, heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, 
pain or pleasure I never can catch mys^f at any time 
without a perception, and never can obseiie anything but 
the perception ” 

Starting out from metaphysical speculations, Spinoza, 
whose theory, it must be confessed, Hume introduced into 
the discussion just mentioned, transformed the concept of 
substance oi lejeeted the popular interpietation of it. 
Particular thmgs aie not substances, but accidents {modi), 
this is true of bodies as well as of souls Only God, the 
^nm-total of reality, is substance and independent , every 
particular reality is posited in the All One as dependent 
and limited, with logico mathematical necessity Ttr be 
sure, God’s substantiality is not to be conceived after the 
pattern of an extended corporeal atom or of an uneitended 
psychical atom His iimti is not a contiguous or punctual 
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nnii}, ^ religion himself and •who has never 

of elem 0 ui 3 « hieiDnt^.t*'— i j 111* xv ^ *i. 
. ,, ... ’^ople does not Deiieve that it 

ing the essence of substance aua-v n 1 

° , . . . -x ^hgions ; those -wno 

many nmte substances into the unity of ti.^ . deceivers • at 
really accepts the same view. | i 

Proceeding from Hume, Eant comes to the '* declares 
that substantialit}’ and inherence are to he coi 
forms of thought, not as fo^s of existence. does not 
course, equivalent to rejecting the notion that suh^^^^^ 
a reality existing in and for itself. Substance is ^iiich 
sistent element in the phenomenon. It is true, 
is afterwards somewhat obscured by the iutrod’ flotrcrinff 
the thing-in.itself, vhich is alleged to he tljont 

nomena. Every now and then it seems as thij^ 
thiug-in-itself ■were identical with the hidden si ^ijygjgg 
the“ something or other I know not what” of 
takes up the problem at this point, and that is jjj 

significance of his oft-mentioned destrnction .of ^^^jjddoes 
in-itself; His fundamental conception is that Ig^. 
life, inner life. There is 110 such thing as a dec H^nce 
absolutely persistent being, a soul-atom behind jogonher 
A substance, having nothing but being, no more ^ huce 
the mental world tluau in tbo corporeal world, v ^ 
truth, has no absolute existence at all, but is sh * 


reflection of the inner -irorld. This thought remain 
fundamental presupposition of all specnJative philoso^ 
witliin which we cannot take .a single step without Iian-.^' 
made it our own. Lotze gets it from this source. He em- 
phatically rejects the notion of a nniversal roality-stufT, a 
little piece of uhich is supposed to bo concealed in every 
real object as its innermost kernel The s»oul is for him 
nothing ^;bnt -an existent idea, posited, in an inconceivable 
manner, in the form of independent activity. Ho does not 
consider it as needing an additional point of support in 
order to exist. Fechner adopts the same ■>'iew, and Wundt 
now embodies it in his coucei>t of the actual soul.'* The 
expression suggests the oc/w -9 ptirui of the schoolmen, 
the pure entelechy of Aristotle: God is adus purus, not 


*JjOtze. I/icrwonmM, li. 1-13, in 531, Ifft^phytik, 100, 4^0, Fedioer. 
mentehre, 114, Wundt, Sy»Uja dir PAtloMp\if, CS9. 5S5 
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unity, L-- no religion himself and u-ho has never 

of elements LeibUi^,-. ^ ^ople does not believe that it 
mg the essence of snbstanee auu-x g ^ tj^ose 

many finite substances into the unity of tu^ _ deceivers at 
reallj accepts the same view i jj^g 

Proceeding from Hume, Kant comes to tile y declares 
that substanfiahty and mherance are to be coi cgssity of 
forms of thonght, not as foms of existence ^Qgg 
course, equivalent to rejectiil" the notion that suljgjj^g jjgg 
a reality existing in and for itself Substance is of u-hich 
sisteut element in the fthenotnenon It is true, thi^,oot slav- 
is afterwards somewhat obscured by the mtrod’ flor^ging, 
the thing in itself, which is alleged to be behind thoat the 
nomena E^ery non and then it seems as thtig 
thmg in itself were identical with the hidden si physics 
the ** something or other I know not what” of Locke annot be 
takes up the problem at this point, and that is ,reely m 
significance of his oft mentioned destruction of tUnd does 
in itself Hxs fundamental conception is that led, that 
life, inner hfe Tkeie is no such thing as a der Hence, 
absolutely persistent being, a soul atom behind losopher 
A substance, having nothing but being, no more a huge 
the mental world than in the corporeal world, u a forth, 
trnth, has no absolute existence at all, but is sii 
reflection of the inner world This thonght reman. *' the 
fundamental presupposition of all speculative phloso^ ns 
within which we cannot take a single step without havi.-*!*' 
made it our own Lotze gets it from this source He em- 
phatically rejects the notion of a universal reality stuff, a^ 
little piece of which is supposed to be concealed in 
.rasJ lis »» s-cn» ss sab^ 

^SJlhce'"' ij^ut now "aT strange difficulty arises Psych.cal 
states cannot be attached to an extended substance , how 
are we to imagine a feeling of love or hatred in or upon a 
brain or ganglionic cell ^ Is the feeling itself distributed 
over the extended mass ^ Poes the notion of a circle, do the 
propositions relating to parallels, occupy a space in the 
brain ’ Perhaps when the thought is thought It is impos- 
sible to square the circle, a senes of movements or chemi 
cal changes or some other processes take place in more or 
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unity, — w,as no relirion liimself and ivho has never 

of elements. Leibuu, — does not believe that it 

ing the essence of substance -~«iigious ; those irho 

many finite substances into the unity of tu.. , ^pceivers ; at 
really accepts the same view. j ^ jj^s 

Proceeding from Hume, Kant comes to the '(y declares 
that substantiality and inhew^ce are to be coi ^ggggjtj of 
forms of thought, not as foms of existence. 1 ^Qgg 
course, equhalent to rejectiiJ" the notion that sub^j^^^g 
a reality existing in and for itself. Substance istQ£ 
sistent element in the pTienoinmon. It is true, thb^g^^ slav- 
is afterwards somewhat obscured by the iutrodi_ flogging, 
the thing-in*itself, which is alleged to be behind t}jQ 

nomena. Every now and then it seems as thijg 
thiug-in-ilself were identical with the hidden si ’ 
the something or other I know not what” of Locke annot be 
takes up the problem at this point, and that is freely in 
significance of his oft-mentioned destruction .of tl^^d does 
iu-itself : His fundamental coneoplion is that l^d • that 
life, inner life. There is no such thing as a dec.^ Hence 
absolutely persistent being, a sonl-atom behind Josopher 
A substance, having nothing but being, no more , ii^ce 
file mental world than in the corporeal world, u , forth 
truth, has no absolute existence at all, but is sii * * 

reflection of the inner world. This thought remain ' 
fundamental presupposition of all speci/Iafive philoso^ pg 
within which we cannot take a single step without haviJs- 
made it our own. Lotze gets it from this source. He em- 
phatically rejects the notion of a universal reality-stuff, ad 
ittle piece of which is supposed to be concealed in e^«ub, 
eak oliijvit. <JA ’As, vz.UA’imrtsA w.t iran 

— ^rira« 'can bo construed onlr as an 
order of arrangement for the elements of consciousness It 
is coucciv.able that for a different intelligence the order of 
the before and after docs not hold, or at least not in the 
same u ay; it may perceive reality as timeless, 

to use Spiuoz.a’-s expression. Bnt inasmuch as 
wo necessarily present our tuner life as taking place in 
time, our knowledge of ‘scU also .seems to become phenoza 
eual. 
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I.OU of whicU fo ollinate efemeaiarj I.™, „f mature Las so 
far prorod to Le .mposs.ble Man is the most incalonlab e 
Leiug in existence Hence it is that L.s acts are still 
regarded asabsoluteli indeterminate, eras tbe effects of an 
indeterminate agent, the so^alledfree ivill, nb.cL is simnlr 
equivalent to denying tbe possibility of conceiving or defin 
mg bim Tbe reverse is tme ivben it comes to understand 
mg Iiim. &man fffe is tbe only thing that we understand 
perfectly Wo reach the maumnm of nnderstandino in 
history It IS less complete in zoology and botany, and van- 
isbes altogether in physics and astronomy, where we I„vl 
the most perfect mathematical conceptio/of tliinirs 

let ns sum up onr thoughts in an lllnstration The 
universe is written in a cipher that has many signs Each 
symbol each more or less independent corporeal system 
stands lor a divine thought, for a concrete idea thaffr ’ 
element of the one, great. alUmbracTng .del of rt' , “ 
Tbo Luman miud Luo^s Wto decipher but a realitj. 
ingenious signs with any degree oltl^ Zi L th! 
symbols of human life, with which it is most 
Other signs, as, for example, the different sdboim f 
game life on the ea.th, are somewhat analogous to thl,T 
and even here the irauslation^f the cipher is very imler- 
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\ rent of its ideas is diverted fiom its spontaneous course, 
purposes ate crossed, njovcmeiits miss tlieir aim. Such 
inner experiences are suielj the primarj conditions on 
■which our division of the -woild into the ego and the non. 
ego depends. II they were entirely absent, the world 
would not be split up iu this way at all. A merely presen- 
tative being, whose ideas .are d«?.?oid of feeling, or a being 
■whose will is absolutely realizecl.one to whom every willed 
idea is immediately presented as a perceived reality, would 
have no conception of an objective world existing outside 
of his own ideas. He would present his ideas and think 
his thoughts as a mathematician thinks his formula and 
figures. 

The further development of the opposition between the 
ego and the non-ego iu our perception of realily is, iu the 
main, conditioned by the following facts ; 

(1) "We distinguish our own body from other bodies. 
,Our own body, which is immediately known to us by 
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tion of to ultimate elementary Htvs of nature lias so 

far proved to be impossible Man is the most incalculable 
b'^iug lu existence Hence it is that his acts are still 
regarded as absolutelj indeterminate, or as the effects of an 
indeterminate agent, the so called free will, which is simply 
equivalent to denying the possibilitj of conceiving or dehu 
ing him The reverse is true when it comes to understand 
lug him Human life is the only thing that we understand 
perfectly We reach the maximum of understanding m 
history , it is less complete m zoology and botany, and van 
ishes altogether in phjsics and astronomy, where we have 
the most perfect mathematical conception of things 

Let us sum up out thoughts in an illnstration The 
universe is written in a cipher that has manj signs Each 
symbol, each more or less independent corporeal system, 
stands for a divine thought, for a concrete idea that is an 
element of the oue, great all embracing idea of reality 
The human mind kuous how to decipher but a few of these 
ingenious signs with any degree of certainty, that is, the 
symbols of human life, with which it is most familiar 
Other signs, as, for example, the different species of or 
game life on the earth, aie somewhat analogous to these 
and even here tbe translation of tlie cipher is very imper 
feet — think of the instincts of animals Einally, wo are 
encompassed by luuumeiable signs, the existence of which 
we do indeed observe, while their meaning elndes every 
attemptat interpretation I refer to the domain of physicc 
chemical and astronomical facts 

I shall now briefly consider the question How doe 
'Hli^behef arise that there is a leality independent of m] 
pr^efltat ’ Only my states of consciousness are in 

beyond them to a transcendent reality and regard my® 
and my consciousness and its content as a dependent mi 
bei of such an actual world? 

This belief is rendeied possible by what the ego ex 
ences as a willing being It becomes a^are of it® 
stiivings and their goal, and simultaneously rec'^ 
obstructions winch are placed lu their way Its 
^■■^ns of the future are disappointed by tbe re bty, ^ 
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to give up tlie prey. A few iveeks later tlie pane of glass 
was removed and the pike was now free to move around 
the other animals ; he could not, however, he prevailed 
upon to attach them. He had manifestly made a law 
of nature for himself. To fall upon these animals results 
in a blow on the jaws. A man would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, try to analyze the complex occurrence into 
its simple elements. He would say : The blow which you 
receive is, perhaps, not a result of the nature of the piey,^ 
but of some obstacle or other that is not visible to your 
eyes. He would straightway attempt to discover the 
nature of the obstacle by feeling around with his hand, 
and then try to remove it or climb over it. A highly de- 
veloped animal intelligence would have sufficed to bring 
about the same result. But, as a rule, the behavior of 
animsla and the thoughts by which they are guided differ 
^ from human conduct in this, that animals react upon com- 
plex situations or processes with stereotyped inferences 
and acts. Hnman thought, and consequently human con- 
duct, is more flexible ; it analyzes the phenomenon into its 
essential factors and accidental circumstances and hence 
separates real and constant sequences from accidental and 
transitory combinations. 

It is plain that this faculty is most intimately connected 
xvith the characteristic which makes hnman thought 
superior to animal thought : with conc^tual thinking. The 
nature of conceptual thought consists in resolving the per- 
ceptual complexus into its elements ; it consistsrin the inner 
organization of the perception ; analysis and synthesis consti- 
tute the two sides of the process. The different elements of 
the perception are isolated in the concept and then brought 
into relation with each other again in the judgment. A 
heavy stone will siuk in water, wet wood will not burn ; a 
judgment of perception as simple as this presupposes 
enormous intellectual labor. The human eye does not see 
more than that of the animal, but what remains an obscure 
medley of perceptions in the animal consciousness is re- 
solved into a plurality of components by the human intel-' 
ligence and then recombined into a unified system. It 
marks off the object for itself, then its quality, likewise its 
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the causal law The Aristotelian pliilosophj is satisfied 
with a conception of causality that admits of exceptions 
\\hich cannot be controlled , they are called accidents and 
are referred to the uncertain, indefinable, and lawless factor 
in nature, matter, whereas uniformity is pecaliar to the 
other factor, conceptual essence Hence, in so far as this 
disturbing element is present, science cannot get beyond 
the formula “ as a rule ’ Modern phj sics first consistently 
de\ eloped the notion of the uniformity of nature The 
laws of mechauics ha%6 become the typical examples of all 
uniformity It is owing to them that the idea of a strictly 
universal and absolute reign of law in all occurrences, m 
the outer as well as in the inner world, was first devel 
oped Descartes applies the thought to the external 
world, especially to the biological domain , Hobbes and 
Spinoza, to the inner realm volition and feeling obey ab- 
solute laws as well as the movements m the corporeal 
world 

How was the causal function developed in the human 
understanding^ "We may answer By the evolotion of the 
faculty to analyze complex facts into their components 
The reasoning of animals, if we wish to designate their in 
ferences by that name, consists in associating complex pro 
cesses oi perceptions A boise that has once been well 
fed in a certain stable will, on passing along the same road 
after many years, turn into it again In this case the entire 
surroundings are associated with the idea of good fodder 
The same associations act in the case of man, only he does 
not obey them without hesitation , he first deliberate*' 
whether the same results can be expected to day as before , 
whether the same man lives there, whether the same con- 
ditions obtain which caused him to be received so well at 
that time The zoologist Mubius somewheie tells of the 
following experiment A pihe was placed on one side of 
a water basin that had been dmded into two separate 
compartments by a pane of glass , all kinds of little animals 
upon which the pike usually preys were placed in the ad 
joining space The pike at once made for the animals, hut 
instead of the expected morsel he received a smart blow 
from the glass After several repetitions he finally learned 
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to give tip tlie prey. A few vreeLs later the pane of glass 
tv.as removed and the pike was now free to nio\e around 
the other animals; he could not, howeter, be prevailed 
upon to attack them. Ho had manifestly made a law 
of nature for himself. To fall upon these animals results 
in a blow on the jaws. A man wonld, under similar cir- 
cumstances, try to analyze the complex occurrence into 
its simple elements. He would say: The blow which you 
receive is, perhaps, not a result of the nature of the prey,, 
but of some obstacle or other that is not visible to jour 
ej’es. He would straightway attempt to discoier the 
nature of the obstacle by feeling around with Lis hand, 
and then try to remove it or climb oier it, A highly de. 
■voloped ammnl intelligence would ha\o sufficed to bring 
about the same result But, as a rule, the behavior of 
animals and the thoughts by which tlioy are guided differ 
from human conduct in this, that animals react upon com- 
plex situations or processes with stereotyped inferences 
and acts Human thought, and consequently human con- 
duct, is more flexible : it analyzes the phenomenon into its 
essential factors and accidental circumstances and hence 
separates real and constant sequences from accidental and 
transitory combinations. 

It is plain that this faculty is most intimately connected 
with the characteristic which makes human thought 
superior to animal thought: with concepfunl thinUn^. The 
nature of conceptual thought consists in resolving the per- 
ceptual complexus into its elements ; it conslstvln the inner 
organization of the perception ; analysts and synthesis epusti. 
tute the two sides of the process. The different elements of 
the perception arc isolated in the concept and then brought 
into relation with each other again in the judgment. A 
heavy stone will sink in water, wet wood will not bum ; a 
judgment of perception ns simple ns this presupposes 
enormous intellectual labor. The human eve does not see 
more than that of the anim.al, hnl what remains an obscure 
medley of perceptions in the niuinal consciousness is re- 
solved into a plnralitj* of components by the human intel- 
ligence and then recombined into a unified system. It 
marks off the object for itself, then its quality, likewise its 
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moTemeut , then it <lishugaisLes lu the movement its 
direction and velocity , then it forms a judgment by com 
bluing all the elements of the entire occurrence into a 
whole, into an organized whole m which each part has its 
particular place It is evident that a knowledge of natural 
law's was rendered possible oul^ thioiigh such an orgaui 
zation of perceptions, and that piesupposes keen analysis 
Only after the persistent substance and the triusitory 
t process of motion were analyzed out of the perception of 
a bod} in motion, and the diiection then discriminated 
from the motion itself, and after each of these elements 
was relatively isolated, could the undeistanding rise to a 
knowledge of the law of gravitation or the law of inertia 
The cieatiou of the system of notions and categories which 
finds objective expression in language, the thorough going 
aiticulatiou of reality, which coirespouds to tJie aiticula- 
tion of speech — that is the enormous task which the human 
mind performed before it could uudeit'\ke the scientific 
investigation of things At piesent each individual ac 
quires the results of the labors of countless geueiatious 
of ancestors, almost without exertion, within the fiist two 
or three jears of life, while the following two decades ire 
spent in mastering the improvements made in this system 
of concepts b} scientific thought 

The conditions of the development of man’s theoretical 
capacities are to be sought m his entire psycho physical 
make-up No doubt Uie hand plays a veiy significant part 
in the evolution Man is not specially favoied m the pos 
sessytn of sense organs In the hand, however, he has a 
wonderful instiument of inquiry It divides and joins 
together objects and qualities oi states in the real world, 
it gives a body form, position, motion, and coloi, and de- 
prives it of them How helplessly the quadrupeds stand 
before the things, possessmg, as they do, only one piehen 
sile organ, the teeth I No wonder the objects remain mute 
in the presence of their undefstanding and seem to speak 
to their stomachs only! Note, on the other hand, that 
even the little child experiments on objects with the hand, 
bow it turns them hither and thither, and looks at them, 
sets them up and knocks them down t ikes them apart and 
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delicate of all oigans the intellect "Web footed animals 
could have been developed only in the vicinity of water and 
by coming in constant contact nitli water , ears could haie 
been evolved only m an environment that tiansmits sound 
■waves Similarly the inner forms of our intuition and 
-thought could have oiiginated only in such an environ 
ment as oui world offeis It is true, we cannot demon 
strate the suitableness of the lattei as we maj in the case 
of web footed animals , we cannot step outside of our ideal 
world and compaie it with the real world ^However, if we 
n.ssume that the subject and its intelligence are dei eloped 
in an ictual world, we cannot lefiaiu from regaidiug the 
world as a co opeiative factoi in the formation of the 
intelligence 

Our oouclusiou would theiefoie be Kant has not 
accomplished the tasb at which the argument in the 
Esthetic and Analytic chiefly aims he has not succeeded 
in proving the possibility of a knowledge of facts by “pure 
reason," and hence the possibility of strictly unnersal and 
necessary judgments concerning facts On this point 
Hume s empiricism holds its own against Kant 

On the other hand, Kants epistemology contains a 
number of valnahle and petmanenl elements, and these I 
should like briefly to touch upou in conclusion 

Above all, it emphasizes the important truth that knowl 
edge is not a collection of “impressions," but a product of 
the spoutaueoua activity of the subject Empiricism in- 
clines to the erroneous view that the soul is originally a 
piece of white paper on which objects inscribe their char 
acteis by means of the senses This view runs through all 
sensuahstic and empuistic theories, fiom the sensualistic 
materialism of antioyivty, which assumed that minute cor 
poreal images are separated from the surface of objects 
like little membranes and wander into the sensorium, down 
to the present time Kants theory shows the utter m 
snfiicieucy of such a view, which makes of the subject a 
passive receptacle for impressioua There is absolutely 
nothing in our knowledge that wanders into the soul fiom 
without Even the raeie sensation of light, sound, and 
taste 18 not impressed upon it from without, it is created 
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bj' Ihc foul wlien tins comos in conticl Trith the onriron* 
iiicnt nod i*? tlicreforo pimply its own product Kant 
ftvsiirnps this truth n« a unitoniallr ncccptcd fact. On tl.o 
other hand, he iupists that cren llio pciseral forint of tho 
Fputtuous.intintiro world, space and time, are nrrni)f;ernenU 
Ppontauconsly produced hr the Bubject, not coj>U's of an 
actuallj -existent empty space nrenjpty time. Their reality 
consists solely in that active function of the Ruhjcct winch 
combines a plurality of RCtise-clemcnU into the unity of a 
jK!rcept{on. 

^Vo cannot help but believe that reality ns Buoh, to 
which the subject Iwars an original and not further detin- 
nhlc relation, is in sonm war or other the occa-sion of the 
natJiro of its presentation. "Wo may ascribe an “intel- 
ligible” onler to it to winch our forms of intuition porae- 
how correspond. Cut these forniHof intnition are them- 
selves not impressions, but cre.ationH of the pubjeel; the 
bodies and their movements arc phenomen.a. 
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sense of having been the first to call the attention of his 
coatemporaties to the fact that they vrould have to open 
their eyes if they would know anything of objects On the 
contrary, he points out that it is not enough to gather ob- 
ser\ations True, that too must he done, but it is a mere 
prelude to the real scientific work, the tnducho vera Im- 
peifect induction, the xnductio^r enumeralionem simphcem, 
contents itself with enumerating a few cases and then 
drauing from them a general law Bacon prided hilnself 
on having discovered a method by which to draw real, 
universally vahd judgments from particular observations, 
tea method foi cieatiug science hether or not he sue 
ceeded in his undertaking is a different question , at any 
rate, he had a doirect conception of the problem 

Indeed, only the most superficial reflection can rest m 
the belief that scientific knowledge is derived from percep- 
tion Not the senses but the understanding made Coper- • 
mens the foundei of modern astronomy and (Jalileo the 
founder of modern natural science Nay, one might say in 
the spirit of Plato Onlj by destroying the illusions of 
sense did they advance to the truth flie geocentric con- 
ception, the Aristotelian distinction between light and 
heavy bodies the former of which tcud up^ ards, the latter 
downwards, in proportion to their v eight, seems much 
more plausible to the senses or to the man nho does not 
go beyond them, than the doctrine of modem science 
The same is true of the proposition of Aristotelian me- 
chanics The movements caused by external forces cease 
of their own accord nhen the velocity communicated by 
the impact is exhausted Daily ** experience" proves this 
It IS the thought hich transcends perception that leads 
kci v.'s.vr VWRS, Vi'Gt, Cil. pctc.Q.p*.tAa 

or observation into its senice Thought resolves the mani- 
fold movements of nse and fall, of projection and impact, 
which old physics, relying on perception, simply accepted 
as absolute facts, into their component parts Thus it ex- 
plains the real motion of an impelled body by the coopera 
tion of the tendency to persist and the resistance which the 
body has constantly to overcome; it explains the real fall 
ing motion, whether it be motion upwards or downwards. 
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do not exist at all in the form of intuitive images, but only 
as conceptual activities, as mental operations dealing Tvuth 
a multitude of possible percepts, in Tvhich the word or some 
other sign serves as a substitute for the idea Of course, 
such notions could not exist without percepts , and their 
sole importance consists in the fact that the percepts exist 
■which ■we concei've or command by means of them 

We shall theiefore say All knowledge is an activity 
of the subject, and as such a priori Certainly not a pnon 
in the sense of being an absolutely isolated inner piocess 
The activit} of the intelligence is, like all activity, partially 
determined by the nature of the objects towards which it 
IS directed Sensations are activities of the subject pro 
voked by the environment The stimulus helps to deter 
mine the quality of the sensation , the sensation in turn 
stimulates the subject to produce the perception the per. 
ceptioD becomes a stimulus for the formation of the con 
ceptual system We can therefore also say All knowledge 
IS a posteriori , this is as true of the highest categoiies as 
of the most primitive sensations And that is essentially 
Kant's meaning Theie is no real kno'wledge that does not 
contain both an a pnon and an aposUnon element Per- 
cepts without concepts aie blind, concepts without peicepts 
are empty But lu" persisted in ascribing puie and abso- 
lute apriority to certam elements, simplj m older to save 
the uni\er8ality and necessity, as well as the objective 
validity, of certain propositious, “the synthetical principles 
of the pure understanding” 

From this another conclusion follows Wo shall say 
with Kant and with all rationalists, beginning with tliever> 
first Greek philosophers Scientific knowledge is not de 
rived from the senses, d>ut from tho understanding, it is 
produced, not by perception, but by conceptual thought 
Of course, philosophical empiricism needs no instruction 
on this point Hume and J S Mill knew perfectly well 
tho respective parts taken by the senses and by thought m 
science Hume would not have written a theory of knowl 
edge, nor Mill a system of the inductive method, had they 
behoved that the eyes and the ears are the real organs of 
scientific knowledge , and Bacon is npt an empiricist lo tho 
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ty the general tendency of bodies to gravitate and to per 
Bist, Tvhicli acts in coopeiation with the static tendency of 
the medium Thus Neuton resolved the heavenly move 
meats, explaining them by the cooperation of an oiaginsl 
tangential motion and the tendency togia\’itation The old 
cosmology had simply formulated the peiceptions as they 
offered themselves to the senses The motion of the he ivenly 
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mg testimony , whoever has no a prion knowledge of what 
has taken place cannot be taught by the evidence , unless 
you know how to seek, yon will find nothing, unless you 
know how to ask, the sources will give no answer, but will 
overwhelm jou with a confused mass of rumors and opm 
ions He alone can make inquiries who knows what the 
subject IS about Old Heraclitus was quite right when he 
declared Polj mathy ivill not beget understanding 

In conclusion let me call to mind the cardinal thought 
in the Kantian philosophy Knoidledge is a function of the 
subject, hut not the only and not the most important one * Its 
object IS to serve ns as a practical guide through the w orld, 
and it realizes this end It is not, however, given to us, 
noi IS it adequate, as a means of penetrating absolutely into 
the inner essence of reality, of resolving the woild into 
thoughts, 80 to speak Hume agrees with Kant on this 
point An absolute knowledge of reality is impossible 
That was the erior of old rationalism or dogmatism it be 
lieved that both the dignity of man and the final goal of 
life consisted in knowledge Kant subjects this over- 
weening scientific pride, which both the philosophy of the 
school and scholastic theology share, to the most ciushing 
criticism there is no science of the absolute or suprasen- 
suous The absolute and suprasensuons exists, but it tran 
scenda tbe sphere of possible knowledge Critical leflec- 
tiou shows us that our knowledge is confined to the domain 
of the sensuous, to possible experience , it also shows us, 
on the other hand, that our world of experience is not the 
world of things in themselves Oui theoietical reason takes 
us so far 

Practical reason takes us a step farther, as does every 
philosophy fhit does not restnci itself to the theoretical 
speculation on natuie but contemplates man from the 
point of V lew of his v ocation And such a philosophy alone 
IS philosophy in the highest sense, philosophy in its uoild 
definition, as distinguished from the scholastic definition of 
the term It shows us that the v ocation and dignity of 
man is not ultimately rooted lu knowledge hut in the voli 
tioual side of his nature Here also he the deepest lo 1*-% 
of our being , in conscience, in the consciousness of t 
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by tbe general tendency o£ bodies to gravitate and to per- 
sist, whicb acts in cooperation witU tbe static tendency of 
tbe medium. Thus Newton resolved tbe heavenly move- 
ments, explaining them by tbe cooperation of an oiiginal 
tangential motion and tbe tendency to gravitation. Tbe old 
cosmology bad simply formulated tbe perceptions as they 
offered themselves to the senses Tbe motion of tbe heavenly 
bodies is tbe simple, uniform, eternal ciicnlai motion.* 
Hence science is universally found to be tbe lesultof 
reflection wbicb has emancipated itself from sense peicep- 
tioi^ In observation or in tbe expeiiment, perception be- 
comes an indispensable but altogether secondary factor. 
Tbe more developed science becomes, tbe less important is 
tbe part played by perception, Tbe biological sciences at 
present very plainly exemplify tbe diminished importance 
o! perception Physiology and tbe theory of eiolution 
have begun to transform tbe old “ descriptive ” sciences, 
wbicb gathered perceptions, into systems of thought Thus 
ue may say e\en of Daruiu’s theory that it is “ contrary to 
sense ” {tiidersinnisch) in tbe same sense in wbicb Kant 
once applied the term to tbe Copernican tbeoi} ; it con- 
tradicts the truth of tbe perception that tbe specific type is 
constant. Even bistoiy mauifesU such a tendency to 
change from what it was, te, a mere collection of percepts 
(recollections and testimonies), into a system of evident 
truths. The beginning has been made by tbe doctrine of 
tbe laws of economic life, and its influence on tbe develop 
ment of historical science is apparently increasing rapidly. 
Tbe laws of political economy evidently did not arise 
from a collection of percepts, bnt were discovered by de- 
ductive thought. Nay, we may go a step farther and say ; 
Historical research does not acquire its truths by gather- 

* Lotze, Logik, p. 685 (Engllsli Translatloa edited by B Bosanquet, toI 
n p 314) “ It was not by tbe testimony of repeated perceptions that tliey 
{the principles of tnecbanics) were discorered and reduced to tlie exact 
form of a law, it was by an operation of thought, apprehending with tbe 
clearness of immediate vision the self-evident law in an instance where it is 
presented in its purity " Then self evidence, he goes on to ear (p 50C, 
E*g trans p 329), “ must no longer be called logical but atthetie, and 
will acconhngly find tbe touchstone of Us validity no longer In tbe un 
tbinkableness, bnt in tbe plain at^ardity, of its contradictory." 
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wlncli at first sight appears to be wholly independent of 
my judgment concerning what is useful or harmful ? 
TYhat 18 the standard by which we measuie the moivl worth 
of dispositions and actions? This question, too, may be 
answered in two ways (1) The moral law, which every 
body harbois within himself, is the* standard of moral 
worth , an act is good when the will is determined bj a re 
gard for the moral law (2) The effect of the act upon the 
welfare of all whom it reaches is the standard This con 
stitutes the distinction between formalistic and teleological 
moral philosophy. 

The antithesis between hedonism and energism is funda 
mental to the Greek systems of morality Aristippus and 
Epieuius belong to the former, Plato, Aiistotle, and the 
Stoa to the latter school In modern philosophy it is above 
all the adherents of English empincism and analytical 
psychology who incline to hedonism Bentham and James 
Mill are its most consistent representatives Psychologi 
cal analysis, they find, reveals the fact that all action is, 
without exception, determined by the motive to procure 
pleasure and to avoid pam Tiie secessaiy goal of human 
volition 18 accordingly to obtain a maximum of pleasure 
and a minimum of pam Different forms of energism are 
advanced by Hobbes, Spinoza, Shaftesbury, Leibniz, and 
"Wolff self preservation and self realization, the fieedom 
of the rational self in real thought, the harmonious devel- 
opment and exercise of all oui poweis, perfection— these 
are some of the principles advanced by the theory The 
evolutionistic ethics of modern times accepts this view 
A specific type of life and the exercise of the same is the 
real aim of all life and striving 

I believe that energism is in the right Analytical 
psychology is in error when it holds that the idea of pleasure 
13 the constant motive of Lamau volition It is a false 
theory of willing that bases it exclusively on feelings of 
pleasnre and pain It is not true that a feeling of pleasure 
IS first aroused by the food or sexual function, and that 
niter the pleasure has once been experienced it is antici 
pated in the future, and that the impulses spring from the 
expected pleasure Jfor is it true that feelings of pam are 
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people and times. Hence ethics is related to life as gram- 
mar is to language, cestlietics to art, dietetics to bodily life ; 
it outlines tlie form of the possible and the allowable, and 
these forms may be filled with different contents. The per- 
fect is like the beautiful, not a uniform type; it consists of 
an infinite variety of individual creations. Ethics will ex- 
plain moral evil or the bad as medicinal dietetics explains 
disturbances, weaknesses, and malformations. The latter 
occurrences are regarded as the results of external obstruc- 
tions and disturbances, that are contrary to the tendency of 
the diapositiou to develop normally. Similarly, ethics will 
refer the evil and the bad, not to the real volition of the be- 
ing itself, which is to be regarded as tending to develop nor- 
mally and to make for human perfection, but to unfavora- 
ble conditions of development, in consequence of which the 
predisposition is dwarfed and delormed. That evil is really 
contrary to the real nature of the will, that the desire of the 
bad man to do the will of God is essential to his being, fa 
proved by the fact, ethics will add, that wickedness is in- 
variably accompanied by inward dissatisfaction. This ia 
the reaction of the fundamental will against particular 
momentary desires or'against hypertrophically developed 
impulses, which coerce it, as it weie. The dietetic method 
to be pursued is thereby prescribed ; unfavorable condi- 
tions which occasioned such deformities must be removed 
and the original purpose of the will strengthened by re- 
moving excrescences and otherwise encoui'aging it. 

IVe now turn to the opposition existing between ideo- 
logical auHformalislic moral philosophy. The former view 
is common to Greek philosophy. The Greeks are agreed 
that all distinctions regarding the worth of moral modes of 
conduct ultimately depend on the different effects which 
the different modes of conduct tend to produce; all of 
them explain ethics as the science of the highest good, 
which they all define as eudremonism. The other theory 
is more acceptable to the moral philosophy favored by 
Christianity: Good and evil are determined, not by re- 
ferring the act to an end, but by measuring it by an 
absolutely valid law, the law of God, which the church 
teaches. The first epoch of modern philosophy returns to 
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to deny that such effects determine their value somewhat 
resembles the teleophobia mentioned before, which says 
We see because we have eyes, but we do not have ejes 
that we may see So, too, in this casS Yirtues preserve 
life, vices destroy it, but their moral worth does not de- 
pend on this 

The problem of ethics conaista in applying the teleo- 
logical view in detail, and in showing how life, human 
mental life, is preserAed and promoted by viituous deeds, 
but impeded and destioyed by vice Honesty is good , 
theft in eveiy shape and form is bad, for theft injures fiist 
the life of the aggrie\e(l peison then also that of the 
thief, it deprives him of the blessings of labor, for thieves 
do not worh Piually, it destio}s the secuiity of prop- 
erty and hence the desne to acquire it, foi nations nhose 
propeity rights are lusecuie become impoverished Piop- 
erty, however, is tl e fundamemtal condition of all higher 
development in human mental life Thus veiacity is good ^ 
and falsehood bad, because lu addition to the disturbances 
which it produces uitbm tlie uairowest circles, the decep- 
tion of the offended petsou, the isolation of the liar, it has 
the secondary effect of destroying the confidence of men in 
geneial Confidence, honevei, is tlie fundamental condi- 
tion of human social life, and without society there can be 
no real human life Similaily, adulteiy and licentious- 
ness are reprehensible, because they rum individuals and 
tend to destroy healthy family life, the root of all healthy 
human life, and, conversely, to live a pure and chaste 
life in word and in deed is good, because it preserves life 
in the physical and spiritual sense And so it is eaery- 
where certain modes of conduct are good in so far as 
they have the tendency to preserve and. to human 

goods, others are reprehensible and bad, because they tend 
to destroy the conditions of a w holesome, beautiful, and 
spiritual human life In so far now as welfare is accom- 
panied by feelings of satisfaction, decline and riuu, by feel 
lugs of pain, ae may also say Virtue is the road to 
happiness, iice to unhappiness Pleasure, so Anstotlo de- 
clares, follows the realizatiom of the act as an unintended 
secondary effect 
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act to eucli an nltimalo end E^erJact has an infinite 
numher of effect's , even the diiect effects which an act has 
on the agent and his suirouudings are incalculable, much 
more bo its indirect effects , think of the effect of example, 
habit, and heredity 1 If, hefoie reaching a decision, we 
should have to figure out all the possible favorable and un- 
favorable effects of a deed, we should never act Hence 
the process is abbreviated, acts are as a rule antomatic 
leactiovSs which are released, without much calculation, bp 
circumstances, by the occasion The factors just men- 
tioned, inclinations and hahits, customs and principles, 
decide the form of the reaction Hence the great impor- 
tance to life of forming by practice the right automatic acts, 
i e , such as are on the whole teleological or make for wel- 
fare 

And in this connection it is worthy of note that the col 
lective bodies of which individuals are the members, that 
nations show the same immanent purposiveness common to 
all organic beings and develop automatic forms of reaction for 
the 86lntion of certain problems of life They create cusiomi 
{Siiten) By these we mean all snch modes of action ami 
behavior as aie binding upon the members of a people, m 
eluding the legal forms The individuals are thereby re 
lieved of the impossible task of calculating the effects 
They now act as custom and law prescribe, and hence aie 
spared the uncertainty of the calculation before the act, as 
well as the nneertamty appertaining to the effects following 
the act They have at ill events acted as it behooves just 
and “ moral ” men to act under such circumstances As 
instincts save animals tlie trouble of considering and calcu 
laiiug the acts that are useful and essential to the preser- 
vation of life, so customs save man tlie same trouble In 
tlie former case, the inhentod forms of reaction determine 
the activity iiniversallj conducing to the preservation of 
the individual and the species In the lattei case customs 
which are based on inherited instincts and devel- 
oped by education produce a similar result There is as 
little foreknowledge of the pnrposueness of the customary 
act m the one case as in the other The natural man 
knows the custom , in ilus respet t he is superior to the 
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animal ■which knows nothing of the instinct ; hut he does 
not know why the custom is vAlid ; it exists in him as ob- 
jective, not as subjective, reason. It is only on reflection, 
which reaches its highest development in ethics, that the 
teleological necessity of custom is understood. 

Prom what has gone before we may determine the 
nature of conscience. Conscience is originally nothing but 
the knowledge of custom. The individual knows what 
mode of behavior, €.g., towards the opposite sex, is enjoined 
upon him by custom. From his earhest childhood it has 
been impressed upon him by his education, by the opinions 
of society concerning what is decent and indecent, by laws 
and punishments, finally by religious commandments, how 
he onglit to behave. He compares, the reality with this obli- 
gation, the norm which is always present and ahsolnfely 
binding ; it admonishes him, it impels him, it warns and 
punishes. The obligation is not something foreign to his 
own will; he himself wills that the norm be valid, that 
custom be obeyed ; he invariably demands that others do 
so ; indeed it is his -will that the community, the historical 
organism to which he belongs, preserve itself and lire. 
Only accidentally and occasionally does a conflict occur 
between the obligation and tbe momentary desire, the iso- 
lated craving. True, it is then that we are most conscious 
of the obligation, and hence it might appear as though the 
opposition between duty and inclination were essential to 
morality. 

Conscience assumes another form on a higher stage of 
development. Corresponding to the individualization of 
m&ntal life it here becomes an individual ideal of life, 
which even antagonizes cnstom. That has happened in all 
gYMii 'iVitnuraVitms tA ys 'ia 

conflict as hard and tragic as this : in battling for a higher 
morality to oppose the popular morality of the times and 
to be judged by it, Jesus and his (b'sciples fought this 
fight : cnstom and law, the temple and the sabbath, are not 
the highest; the kingdom of God is higher. ^Vnd for that 
reason the citizen of the kingdom of God rises abo%e tbe 
law. 
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